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PREFACE. 



Jerome Oardak, confident of being remembered by 
posterity, desired that he should be fully known, and left 
scattered about his writings much material for the bio- 
grapher. The material so liberally furnished has not yet 
been used. Encyclopaedists have for generations told the 
student that the life of this philosopher was one of the 
most curious on record, full of extremes and contradic- 
tions, the most wonderful sense and the wildest nonsense. 
They have adopted the near-sighted views of Gabriel 
Naud^, have accepted sometimes gross errors of fact from 
the ScaKgers, and, when they have gone to Cardan him- 
self for information, have rarely carried their research 
farther than the perusal of a work or two. Commonly 
they have been content with a reading of his book on his 
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IV PREFACE. 

own Life, which is no autobiography, but rather a garrulous 
disquisition upon himself, written by an old man when his 
mind was affected by much recent sorrow. 

In that work Cardan reckoned that he had published 
one hundred and thirty-one books, and that he was leaving 
behind him in manuscript one hundred and eleven. It is 
only by a steady search among his extant works, and by 
collecting into a body statements and personal allusions 
which occur in some of them, assigning to each its due 
place, and, as far as judgment can be exercised, its due 
importance, that a complete narrative can be obtained, or 
a right estimate formed of his Life and Character. Of 
such collation this work] is the result; and, although it is 
inevitable that there should be errors and omissions in it, 
since the ground is new, the labour on it has been great, 
and I am but a feeble workman, — ^yet, forasmuch as the 
book is an honest one, in which nothing vital has been held 
back or wrongly told, except through ignorance, and no 
pains have been grudged to make the drawback, on ac- 
count of ignorance, as small as possible, I am not afraid to 
put my trust in the good-nature of the reader who shall 
detect some of its omissions and shortcomings. 

The following sentences, from the notice of Cardan in 
Tiraboschi's History of Italian Literature, fairly represent 
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the common feeling with regard to him :«^" Briicker 
regrets with reason that nobody has written his life with 

exactitude The wide scope of my own argument 

does not permit me to make any minute researches; I can 
only say what will be enough to give some notion of this 
most rare man. In the account that he gives of his own 
character, he attributes to himself inclinations that it would 
seiem impossible to have co-existing in a single character, 
and at the same time he speaks so much evil of himself, 
that by this only one may see how strange a man he was. 
. . . .Whoever would suppose that a man foolishly lost 
behind judicial astrology .... a man more credulous 
over dreams than any silly girl, observing them scrupu- 
lously in himself and others — a man who believed that he 
had the friendship of a Demon, who by marvellous signs 
warned him of perils — a man who himself saw and heard 
things never heard or seen by any other man — a man, in 
short, of whom, if we read only certain of his works, we 
may say that he was the greatest fool who ever lived — 
who would suppose, I say, that such a man was at the 
same time one of the profoundest and most fertile 
geniuses that Italy has produced, and that he made rare 
and precious discoveries in mathematics and in medi- 
cine? Nevertheless, such was Cardan by the con- 
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fession even of those who speak of him with most con- 
tempt." 

Of that candour of self-revelation to which. allusion is 
made ih the preceding extract/ Jerome himself writes: 
" What if I confess my vices; why marvel; am I not a 
man? And how much more human is it to acknowledge 
than dissemble? What we doak^ vre protect; what we 
acknowledge, we confess and avoid. Let, therefore, the 
most sweet love of truth and the most happy conscious- 
ness thereof conquer all dread of infamy, all sui^icion of 
calumny!." Elsewhere he says on the same subject — and 
we must remember that he did not live in cleanly times — 
"What if any one were to address the kings of the earth, 
and say to them, ' There is not one of you who does not 
eat vermin and other worse filth of your servants?* In 
what spirit would the speech be taken, though most true? 
What is this but an ignoring of our condition, a determi- 
nation not to know what we do know, to put a thing out 
of our sight by force? So it is with our sins, and all else 
that is filthy, vain, confused, and uncertain in us. Rotten 
apples fall from the best tree. I tell nothing new; I do 
but tell the naked truth^." Evident enough it is that 

' Genituramm Exemplar (ed. 1555), p. 523. 
« I>B Vita Proiwia, cap. xnL 
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Cardan is detemdned to hide nothing, and it is not leaa 
evident that he has been ill-rewarded for his frankness. 
Over and over again all self-accusations have been accepted 
and driven home against him, all self-praise has been called 
vanity, and statements of his that appeared to be too 
marvellous have been pronoimced'untme. 

But the man of profound genius sometimes wrote, we 
are told, as if he were a fool. His foUy may instruct us. 
It belonged — ^bating some eccentricities — ^not to himself 
alone. His age claimed part in it, and bought his books. 
He was the most successful scientific author of his time; 
the books of his that were most firequently reprinted 
being precisely those in which the folly most abounded. 
He was not only the popular philosopher, but also the 
fiishionable physician of the sixteenth century. Pope and 
emperor sought him; kings, princes, cardinals, arch- 
bishops were among his patients. There were other 
physicians in those days wise enough to be less credulous 
on many points, but greater wisdom did not win for them 
an equal fame. Cardan obtained a splendid reputation 
wholly by his own exertions, not only because he was a 
man of power and genius, but because he spent much of 
his energy upon ideas that, foolish as they now seem, 
were conceived in the true spirit of his age. He belonged 
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completely to his time. Hence it is that, as a phib* 
sopher, he almost perished with it ; and for the last hnn* 
dred years his reputation has existed only as a legend* 

I was first attracted to the study of Cardan, from which 
this work has arisen, by the individuality with which his 
writings are all marked, and the strange story of his life 
reflected in them. The book is twice as large as it was 
meant to be, and still there was matter that might have 
occupied another volume; for as I worked on, I found 
that out of the neglected writings of this old physician it 
was possible to re-construct the history of his career, with 
much minuteness in the kind of detail that would make 
it not only pleasant reading, but also, if rightly done, of 
some use to the student of the sixteenth century. 

Pains have been taken to confine the narrative within 
the strictest bounds. There is not in it an incident, how- 
ever trivial, which has been created or transformed by the 
imagination of the writer. I have kept rigidly to truth, 
and, as was necessary from the nature of the work, have, 
in treating the main subject, referred in notes to the 
authority for every statement. If here and there a little 
fact should happen not to be so authenticated, I beg to 
assure the reader that it was not set down lightly. I 
have even preserved to a very great extent in my own 
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writang Cardan's forms of speech. In support of those 
parts of the book which discuss accessory matters, I have 
thought it enough to indicate in the notes generally from 
what sources information has been got, and, in particular 
cases, to give the exact authority when for any reason it 
has seemed desirable to do so. Citations firom the works 
of Cardan have been made, as far as possible^ from editions 
published in his lifetime. Of each work, the edition 
used is stated when it is first named; and the paging 
quoted afterwards always belongs to the same issue, if 
no other is mentioned. Where no early copy was to be 
had, reference has been made to the collected works 
issued in 1663 at Paris, by Charles Spon, in ten volumes 
folio. 

Londouj March, 1854. 

"When the first sheets of this work were printed, I had not 
seen Cardan's third horoscope of himself in the " Qenitu- 
rarum Exemplar." I therefore was obliged to conjecture his 
mother's age, and the paternity of three children, whose 
deaths are recorded in vol. i. p. 7. It was, at the same time 
said in a note, that my opinion was insufficiently supported, 
and that it might be wrong. From the horoscope just men- 
tioned, it appears that Cardan's mother was not quite so 
young as I had inferred, though there was still great dis- 
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parity between her age and that of Eazio. If her age at 
Jerome's birth was, as he says, thirt^-seFen, the disparity 
was of nineteen years. He adds, however, that she died on 
the 26th of July, 1537, at the age of seventy ; and if the age 
so given be accurate, she must have been thirty-four years 
old when he was bom, and twenty-two years ytnmger than 
IVudo. She was the widow of Antonio Alberio ; and of her 
three children that died of plague soon after Jerome's birt^, 
Alberio was the &ther. They all died within forty days ; two 
of them, within a week after their mother dreamt that they 
had gone to heaven. On the same authority, it may be 
added that Fazio and Clara had another child, a scm, which 
died at birth, 

A remark upon a trivial point is suggested by the word 
Clara that has just been used. There are few people men- 
tioned in this narrative whose names would not admit of 
being written in more ways than one. I have had to make 
my choice in nomenclature among Latin forms, Latin Ita- 
lianised, old or impure Italian, modem Italian, and Italian 
Englished. In speaking of men not Italians there was often 
a like difficulty. Very much wishing to avoid pedantry, 
and putting that wish foremost, I have endeavoured to use 
in each case a form that would suit the temper of the book 
without vexing the reader. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BOBN TO 80BR0W. 

In the year 15011, a woman, flying from the plague, 
passed under the gate of Milan which leads out upon the 
road to Pavia^. She was a young widow^, the daughter 
of a studious man, Olacomo Micheria*, and she turned 
her back not only on the plague, but also on a grave 

> De Consolatione, lab. iii. (ed. Ven. 1542) p. 74. In the De Pro- 
prill Vita liber (ed. ex Bibl. Gab. Naudaei, Paris. 1643), cap. ii. p. 7, 
he writes the date 1500 bj misprint. The misprint has been some- 
times followed, though facts stated in the same book (as is shown by 
Bayle, who had read no other) correct it, and in every other place in 
his works Cardan writes 1501. See especially the date and hour of 
his birth given by him in his horoscope (Libelli V. De Supplemento 
Almanach. &c. ed. Norimberg. 1547, p. 121), where they are stated to 
be the 24th Sept. 1501, at forty minutes past six in the afternoon. 
Except the misprint, this coincides with his other statements on the 
subject. See also De Utilitate ex Adversis Capiendo, (ed. Basil. 1561), 
Lib. iii. p. 427. 

' De Libris Propriis eorumque Usu. Liber ultimus. Opera cur& 
Spon. Vol. i. p. 96. 

* Ck>mpare notes 1, p. 2, and 1, p. 6. 

* De Propr. Vit. Lib. (ed. cit.) cap. i. p. 6. 

VOL. T. B 



2 JEBOME CABDAN. 

jurisconsult and mathematician, who was, at that time, 
probably as much an object of aversion to her as the 
plague itself — his name was Fazio Cardan^. 

Fazio Cardan was a man of note among the learned in 
his neighbourhood, and was then fifty-six years of age^. 
At the age of fiftynnx he had alreacly bdcom^ toothless, 
although strong of limb and ruddy of complexion. He 
had good eyes; not in the sense of being beautiful, for 
they were white, but in the sense o£ being useful; for it 
was said that he could see with them in the night time. 
To his last days — to the age of eighty — Fazio Cardan 
continued to see objects dearly with the aid of hoi light 
than his neighbours needed^ and required no spectacles. 
As a doctor^ both in law and medicine, and member of 
the venerable college of men skilled in law, the white- 
eyed, toothless, stuttering^ and rouftd-shouldered mathe- 
matician clothed his healthy body ib a' purple robe^ He 
wore a black skull-cap, which he dared only remove for a 
few minutes at a time, because his skull had suffered 

1 << . • . nattu essem Fkpiae, grassante in urbe nostra peste, turn 
etiam qndd mater partum ipsum occultari volebat, nee illiuji affines 
resciscerent. Pater enim metu, ut Seuex ac JuriBconsaltUB, Tiduse 
MatriB mess pauperis pubUcas nuptias ayersabatiir : ipsa yeio toipe 
daoebat, qudd dkeretur non ex eoDJiige peperiase.*' De Libris Fropriis. 
Hberultimiu. Opera curftSpon. VoLi.p.96. Cardan DeTerdefiunes 
his mother. 

' He was bom at twenty minutes to nine in the morning of the 16 th 
of July, 1445. See the date in his horoscope, Libelli V. De Suppl. 
Almanach. &c. (ed. cit.) p. 106. 
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damage in his yoiitb, and it had been found necessary to 
temove some pieces of it. The sbril may have been 
broken in a fray, for Famo Cardan was always hot of 
temper^. There was abo a quick spirit of humour in him, 
but it was not genial; he "Was careless of money, and a 
ready lender, but he made few friends^. He dwelt with 
Euclid in a world of angles and right-angles, and he him- 
self was angular; nevertheless; Ms heart had rounded 
itself to the love of one man', very different in taste, 
Galeazzo Rossb^. As a student, also, he delighted in the 
ingenuity of Gianangelo Salvatico^, his pupil and house- 
companion. Rosso, who was a smith, equalled the juris- 
consult in a decided taste for mathematics, and delighted 
him by the ingenuity with which he turned his know- 
ledge to good practical account. 

The knowledge of Fazio, at the same time, had not re- 
mained idle. In the prime of life he had been deliberately 
drawn into print by the booksellers of Milan, who desired 
to publish something profitable to the learned, and applied 
to Fazio Cardan as a mail likely to produce for them 

» Dc Propria Vitd. (ed. cit.)j cap. iii p. 10, for the preceding details. 

2 De Utilitate ex Adr. Oapiend. (ed. Basil 1561} lib. iil pp. 428— 
430. 

3 Be Propr; Vit. cap. iii. p. 11; Galeazzo was hy trade a smith. Op. 
cit. cap. xr. p. 71. Salyatico a senator. The smith was an ingenious 
man, who discctrered fbr himself the s6rew of Archimedes before the 
works of that philosophy had been put into print. He made also re- 
markably well-tempered swords and shot-proof breastplates. De 
Prop.Vit p. 11. 

b2 
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judicious matter!. He resolved then to edit a work, at 
that time, I think, known only in manuscript, treating of 
rays of light, and of the eye, of reflection, and "of allied 
topics, in the form of propositions proved by the aid of 
geometrical diagrams, of which the original author was 
John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury. This book, 
which really deserved promulgation — Peckham's Perspec- 
tiva Communis^ — Fazio took upon himself, as he tells us 
in the dedication to his own edition, the great labour of 
correcting, a work heavy enough for a learned man, most 
heavy therefore for him. It was an arduous undertaking, 
he said, calling for great knowledge of mathematics pre- 

1 ''Frospectira Communis d. Johamies Archiepiscopi Cantuarieosid 

.... ad unguem castigata per Facium Cardanum.'* Milan, 

1480; p. 1 in the dedication. It begins thus: "In tant& laborum 
cujuscunque generis copia, divino quodam imprimendi artificio com- 
parata, appetentes hujus urbis impressores noyi quidquam in medium 
afierre quod esset studiosis non mediocriter profuturum: persuasique 
mea opera id effici posse : me illud efflagitantes convenerunt.'* 

2 John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, born 1240, became a 
minorite friar, and rose through sundry grades of Church preferment 
to his crowning dignity. He bought it of the Pope for 4000 marks, 
which afterwards he risked excommunication by not paying, or by 
paying slowly^ He was a man of taste, luxurious, accomplished in 
the learning of the age, and liberal to all but Jews. The Jews he 
persecuted. He died in 1292, and was burled in Canterbury Cathe- 
idral. He left many works which still exist in MS. Only two 
have profited by the discovery of printing, namely, his Collectanea 
Bibliorum, and his Perspectiva Communis. The last is interesting as 
the first systematic work of the kind, and I find no trace of its having 
passed out of MS. into print before it was published, with additions and^ 
corrections, by Fazio Cardan. After that date it was re-issued fi*e- 
quently by other editors— at Leipsic in 1504, at Venice in 1505, and 
afterwards at Nuremberg, and Paris, and Cologne. 
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paratory to the correction of the original figures and the 
amendment of the text. He knew, however, that a work 
so difficult would at no time be undertaken ; not for 
want of men learned enough — Heaven forbid that he 
should be so arrogant as to suppose it! — ^but for the 
trouble's sake, the work, though useful, would remain 
undone. Therefore he, Fazio Cardan, had done it. On 
the threshold of his task, however, since he had great 
need of a patron's countenance, he committed his book to 
one who was as grave as Camillus, as dexterous as Scipio, 
and so on^. That was the book, and that was the manner 
of dedication to the book published by "the excellent 
doctor in the arts as well of medicine as law, and most 
experienced mathematician, Fazio Cardano, of Milan, re- 
siding in the venerable college of the Milanese juriscon- 
sults." This offspring of the mind of Fazio was. about 
twenty years old^ when Chiara Micheria, flying for re- 
fuge from the plague to Pavia^, took with her off- 
spring of another kind, to which he also was the father, a 
child yet unborn. 

Whatever pains Fazio had taken to protect his literary 
bantling against any risk of dropping dead into the world, 
the care that preceded the birth of his true child was 

' Op. cit. In dedication. 

2 Its date of 1480 is assigned on the authotity of Burnet. The 
eopy in the British Museum has no title-page. 
' De Libr. Fropr. Ed. ultima. Opera gut& Spon. Vol. i. p. 96. 
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bestowed m a precisely opposite dizection. Ckiara (Gkia) 
Michexia was still ¥ery young^, passionate of temper^, and 
had quitted Milan in ike worst of humoms. MedieiBe 
lefused, however, at her bidding^-— or rather at the bidding 
of her bad advisers? — to fulfil an evil purpose; and at 
Pavia, on the 24th of September^, in the year 1501, the 
living child of Fazio Cardan was brought, after a three 
days' labour^, through much tvouble^ silently to li^t. 
Considering that it was very nearly dead, the nurse 
promptly immersed the in&nt in a little bath of wiae^. 
It had already a growth of long dark hair upon its head^ 
and it very soon gave evideace of life and strength. Hiat 
it would not die rery soon there was great reason, the 
mother knew, to hope or fear^ since it is certain that 
longevity becomes often inherited, and she herself-- a 
shorty fat, healthy wcmian, of a lively wit^ — as well as the 
geometrician, came of long-lived aiioestors*^. 

Let me dwell for a few minutes on this question of the 

1 *<Matrem meam Claram Micheriam juyenem vidi, cum admodam 
puer essem." De Consolatione (ed. Yen. 1542), Lib. ii. p. 41. 

> De Propr. Yit. lib. p. 11. 

s " Medicamentum abortivum Alieno mandato biblt." De Ut. ex 
Adv. Cap. (ed. 1561) Lib. iii. p. 427. 

* SeeNote l^mpage 1. 

» De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 427. 

• «< Per vim extractos ut meo supplicio matsem Hbecarem a morte.'^ 
De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. «37. 

7 « LoDgsBvi autem foere majjonB nottn." De Fropr. Yit. cap. iv» 
pp. 5, €, &r tJbe Buooeediag details. 
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in&nt's piiobable longeTily. The fatJier of Clara lived 
seventy-five years, and tis brother, Angiolo, Kved eiglily- 
five. In the Cardans, tiie habitual tenacity of life ivas 
most remarkable. The grandfather of Fazio^ the mathe- 
matician, was another Fazio; he had thiee sons: Gio- 
vanni, who lived to the age of ninety-four; Aldo, who 
lived eighty-eight years; and Antonio, the fi,ther of the 
seeond Fazio, who lived to the age of eighty-six. <3io- 
vanni, the first of these, xmde to Fazio the scholar, had 
two sons, Antonio and Angiolo, of which the former 
lived to the age of eighly-eight, and the latter very nearly 
reached a hundred. This Angiolo became known to the 
yofung son of Fazio as a decrepid old man, who, at the 
age of eighty, claimed patemily of two decrepid-looking 
children, and regained his sight. Even of these children 
one lived seventy years. To this enxnneration must be 
* added Gothardo, a brother to the second Fazio Cardan, 
and uncle of the child, who died eventually at the age of 
eighty-four. Since several of these men were living in 
the year 1501, Clara Micheiia could take into her calcu- 
lation a part only of these facts; there was enough, how- 
ever, in her knowledge to remind her that the unwelcome 
^cm came of a loDg-Eved stock, and that if he was to be 
accounted a discredit, he would probably discredit her foo: 
many years to come. 

During the first month of the boy's life his nurse was 
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seized by the plague, and died under its touch in a few- 
hours^. The infant did not pass unscathed^ for there 
appeared at the same time five carbuncles on its face; one 
on the nose, the other four arranged around it in the 
pattern of a cross. Although healing in a short time, it 
was observed that three years afterwards these carbuncles 
appeared again in the same places*. Deprived of his 
nurse, and little aided by his mother, the son of Fazio 
Cardan was received into the house of Isidoro dei Resti^, 
a noble gentleman, his father's friend. At that time the 
geometer was burying in Milan all his other children 
dead of plague. They were two boys and a girl, half- 
brothers and half-sister to Clara's child*. In the house 
of Isidoro, the survivor says, speaking of the past out of 
his after-life, and tincturing his words with the bitter- 
ness of many griefs, " After a few days I fell sick of a 
dropsy and flux of the liver, yet nevertheless was pre- 

» De Plopr. Vit. cap. iv. p. 12. 

8 The page last cited and De Ut. ez Ady. Cap. p. 427. 

» De Propr. Vit. p. 13. De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 427. 

* De Consolatione (ed. Ven. 1542), p. 74. Their names were 
Thomas, Ambrose, and Catilina. De Ut. ez Ady. Cap. p. 427. The 
passage in the De Consolatione, ''jam trimestris duos fratres et onam 
Bororem perdidi : crassante in ciyitate nostra pestilentia . . . tunc 
audaci et plo facto Is. Eestte nobilis viri et amici patemi, manibus ejus 
inter funera ezceptus ..." is my only textual authority for attributing 
these children to Fazio. It is indecisive, and I may be wrong. They 
may have been children left as consolations to the widow. If so, Clara 
must have married very early. Had they belonged equally to Fazio 
and Clara, one does not see why in the case of Jerome his mother 
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served, whether through the wrath or mercy of God I 
know not^." 

' Thus environed by the plague-spots, physical and moral, 
which belong to an unwholesome period of human history, 
began the life of which we are about to trace the current. 
Out of the peace of our own homes let us look back with 
pity on the child whose birth made no man happy, and 
whose first gaze into the world was darkened by a mother's 
frown. 

should have endeavoured to keep a knowledge of his birth from her 
relations, or why she should, in expectation of a fourth child, desire 
abortion, and resent the fact that Fazio was not known to the public as 
her husband. (See note 1, p. 2.) Besides, if her relations with Fazio 
were thus of some years' standing, how old was her widowhood ? and 
could she still be " juvenis" when Jerome was a boy old enough to be 
told of her unhappiness, and of her wish (DeConsolatione, p. 41) that 
she had died when he was bom ? 
> De Consolatione (ed. Ven, 1542), Lib. iii. p. 74. 
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CHAPTER n. 

XN WHAT WAT THE CHILD BABIOED A HOST HOLT AXD HOST HAPPT GOD- 



Aft£B the death of its first nurse by plague, Clara 
Micheria had returned for a short time to her infant^^ but a 
new mother having been hired for it, she again obtained 
exemption from hxx harden. The n!iii8e, *who in the 
second moniih of the child's life became the third to whom 
it chmg as to a mother^ did not accept her charge without 
due knowledge of the fact that it had hem kissed by the 
very plague itself, and bore Ae marks upo5its countenance. 
To the new nurse, therefore, the baby was ^plivered by 
Isidore dei Resti, naked and wet, out of a warm ^ath of 
vinegar. With clothes, infection might have gone into 
the poor woman's family— so men, at any rate, believed — 
the clothes, therefore, were burnt; vinegar, it was hoped, 
would disinfect the child. 

By this nurse the child was taken to Moirago, a place 
distant about seven miles, from Milan, on the road from 
Pavia to Binasco. The infant did not thrive under her 

1 De Fropr. Yit. Lib. (ed. Naudaei), pp. 12, 13, for the facts stated In 
this and the succeeding page. 
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c&xe. It may have carried with it eome seeds of disease; 
it most jfoMblj finuid little that was wholesome in the 
sqnaM Imt to which it was resDoored; perhaps, as they 
who paid ibr the child said, the woman hersdf was not 
compet^t to play the part of moiher in a wholesome way^. 
Certainly, the litlle body wasted, and acquired the hard 
and swollen bcUy, which at that time in Italy, as it is 
now in JSngknd, was too well known to the si^t »id 
touch of men, who in vain sought to supply wi& drugs 
the want of healthy homes aookong the poor. Though the 
child was not loved, there existed in the mind of nobody 
a criminal desire that it should 4ie; and fflnce, therefore, 
it wasted at the bxeASt of its third motheo:, a fourtib was 
hired, under whose care its health improyed. With this 
nnrse the boy r^mained-^stiU at Moirago — and by her he 
was weaned in the third year of his life. In the next 
year, Clara Micheria claimed him at last, and took the son, 
who had learned to prattle at the knees of strangers, home 
to her own sad lodging ui Mikn. The doubtiui chaxac* 
ter of Fazio's relation to her — she a girlish widow, he a 
toothless old geometer, aged axty — ^filled her life with 
shame and sorrow, and a frequent theme of her discourse 
to the child was a desire that she had died when he was 
bom^. 

^ ^ Quod aatrix vtero ger«6t" De Fropr. Vit. p. 13. 
' Be Consolatifiiie, p.41. 
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Clara Micheria was not at that time resident under the 
roof of Fazio Cardan^. The laudatory verses sung in 
* honour of the literary offipring of the grave jurisconsult, 
had ended with a distich in his praise, of which the literal 
translation is, that '^ in this man the house of Cardan re- 
joices. One man has acquired a knowledge of everything. 
Our age has not his equal*." Probably this man, who had 
learned everything, was not, in the year 1505, acquainted 
with the voice of his own child, that had been four years 
in the world and never sat upon his knee. The rejoicing 
of the house of Cardan was not great in the person of the 
little fellow who, after his removal to Milan, was perpetu- 
ally beaten by his mother and her sister, Margherita, who 
dwelt with her: "A woman," he says afterwards, "who 
I believe must have been herself without a skin," so little 
was her mercy for the skin of Clara's child*. 

The hands of three persons at Milan were against the 
child, for Fazio Cardan, though not residing in one house 
with Clara, now came into habitual communication with 



> De Ftopr. Vit. p. 13. Statements in this and the next page to 
which no note is attached are dependent on the same authority. 
3 ^ Magna ratis magno cnranda est remige. Deerat 

Navita. Nunc Eacius talia damna levet. 
Hoc Cardana Tiro gaudet Domus. Omnia noYit 
XJnus. Habent nullum secula nostra parem." 

Frospectiya Comm. d. Joh. Archiep. Cant, per 
Fac. Cardan. Milan. 1480. Last page. 
3 " Mulier cui fel defuisse existimo." De Propr. Vit. p. 13. 
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him, and administered a due share of the prickliest paternal 
discipline. The ill-treatment of the neglected boy was not, 
however, constant — though the hands of his father and 
mother were against him, their hearts were with him — ^he 
was, on the whole, treated less unkindly than before* His 
parents had ill-regulated tempers, and the child became 
the victim of the passions out of which he was unluckily 
begotten^. Flagellation from his father and his mother, 
and his pitiless aunt, Margherita, impressed upon his 
memory three miserable years after his first arrival at 
Milan. At the end of those years, when his age was 
seven, and he had often been brought even to the point 
of death by the results of too incessant punishment, a 
respite followed. Father, mother, and Aunt Margaret 
perceived that the weak child, who had up to this time 
been suffering from a long series of bodily distempers, 
could be knocked about no longer without certain danger 
to his life; and so it happened, as the boy himself ex- • 
pressed it afterwards, that when he became old enough to 
do things by which he could fairly merit blows, it was 
' found requisite to leave off beating him. 

In that after-life, to which allusion has been made just 
now, I ought to say at once, that the son is never to be 

^ ^ Ambobus parentibus commune fait iracundus esse, pamm con- 
Btanter etiam in amore filii." De Fropr. Vit. p. 11. 

2 «Tmn primum cum merito possem Terberibus digmis haberi, a 
verberibus abstinendum decreverunt." De Propr. Vit. p. 13. 
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found referring with imfiM Mttemess to either of his 
parents. He alimjs avoids making any express staitement 
that ^pmuld reflect positite dishoniotir on his mother^; and 
both of her and of Mtf father he speakis ofteA with a re- 
verent affection*. He speaks more frequently, however j 
of his father, whom he certainly prfefenfed, although he 
does not venture much beyond the remark made in an ir-* 
resolute way on one occasion, that " niy father appeared to 
me (if such a Ihing may be said) better and riiore loving 
than my mother^." 

There was a rest then from blows for the sick child 
when he had attained his seventh year, but sorrow only 
laid aside one shape to reappear and vex him in another*. 
When the boy had first been brought to Milan, he had 
lodged with his aunt and mother in the Via dell' Arena^, 
by the Pavian gate, and they had afterwards rdmoved 

1 See a curious example in page 2, note 1. He evades there and 
*eTerywheffe the direct statement tiiat his mother was married^ but in 
that passage leads up to the inference that she had been married pri- 
vately. In the same spirit he says, when he relates his exclusion from 
the College of Physidaas <»i the ground of illegitimacy, that he was 
rejected *' suspicione obort& quod (tarn male a patre tractatus^spurius 
essem." De Consolatione, Lib. in. p. 75. That his tenderness was not 
towards himself is shown by the whole tenor of his life. He would, 
for himself, rather have taken a perverse pleasure in the proclamation 
of a fkct that rubbed respectability against the grain. 

^ See especially De XJtil. ex Adv. Cap. lib. iii p. 490. 

• De Propr. Vit p. 12. 

4 "Mala sors minime me deseroit, infortunium commutayit non 
sustulit." De Propr. "Vlt. p. 13. 

* De Propr. Vit. cap. xxiv. p. 92. 
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into a street called Del Mldso, a{>po8ite the citadel, where 
they were izt the houses of XiaoiaTO'SaiKeino^, a physician. 
A phyadan was a very fitting landlord for the boy, at 
any rate; and it n^y poesibly Imve been to the representa- 
tions of Lazzaro Soacino that tho ehild was indebted for 
the resolve tahen by his friends that he was to be flogged 
no longer- Vety soon after this resolve Was taken, a great 
change took place in the arrangements that eaisted among 
the high powers that presided over the boy's worldly 
destiny. Clara Micheria, with Margaret, her sister, 
removed to a lodging in the Via dei Rovelli, which 
they shared with Fazio Cardan^ Some sembknce of a 
home, as childhood is accustomed to interpret home, was 
nowy for the first time, pkced within the knowledge of 
the young pupil of sorrow. Father and mother dwelt 
under cme roof with him; the home meant Ettle more. 
It was no place of kuglfter, or caresses, or of childish 
sport. Faao needed an attendant who should walk about 
with him while he was engaged upon his daily business, 
carrying his books and papers, or whatever else the 
learned lawyer needed t6 take ^th him when he went 
abroad. To this work— ^the work of a servant-^Clara's 
child was put without deky^. Margaret and Clara being 

» De Propr. Vit. cap. xxiv. p. 92. 
2 De Propr. Vit p. la, oemp. with pr. 99^.- 

s '^Inde'' (ab oetayo^ ^loco'serm pattern ad ifedmnm noham aimiim 
perpetao comitabar.'' De Consolatione (ed. Yen. 1542), Lib', iit p. 74.' 
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settled, to their satisfaction doubtless, in the lodging of the 

great mathematician and jurisconsult, the fragile boy of 

seven years old was ordered daily to attend upon his father 

when he went abroad; so young and weak of body, taken 

from a life of close confinement to be put to work that 

involved severe and constant bodily exertion^. With 

weary limbs and throbbing head, the little fellow daily 

toiled after his father, revolying in his mind such thoughts 

as suffering and sickness teach to children who have been 

trained in no school but theirs. 

The boy — I am compelled to speak of him as boy, or 

child, or little fellow, because, though he had now lived 

in the world for seven years, it does not appear that he had 

yet been christened — ^the boy was contemplative^. Minds 

that are bom rich, that possess a soil originally fertile, 

gain very often by the griefs of a tormented childhood; 

these increase for after-seasons the producing power — they 

are as the torments of the plough. It is not so with the 

barren-minded who are bom to sorrow and neglect; what 

little growth there is in them the plough uproots, and 

there is only a dry life year by year until the end. The 

Yet how delicately he seeks often to veil the recollection of his father's 
harshness I As, for example, when he refers to it thus: <^ Ex hoc in 
patemam, ut tunc rebar, seryitatem duram transii." De lit. ex Adv. 
Capiend. Lib. ill. p. 428. 

1 De Propr. Vita Liber, p. 13. 

2 << Cffipi quam primnm cogitaie an via asset aliqua ut immortales 
eyaderemus.*' De Libris Propriis. Liber ultimus. Opera curft Spon. 
VoL I p. 96. 
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child of Fazio Cardan inherited much innate power: from 
his father, aptitude for exact learning ; from his mother, 
much vivacity of wit. During these years of early hard- 
dbip, though he 'sickened and suffered, he was forced into 
communion with his own mind by the want of sympathy 
abroad, and a development was taking place that was not 
indeed healthy, but that had such charms in it as might 
have been attractive even to the intellect of Fazio, if the 
mathematician could have known how to work out the 
problem that was offered to him in the spirit of his child. 
He did not work it out; and so, during the summer 
days, under a southern sky, the boy struggled unnoticed 
behind his father through the hot streets of Milan. 

Intellect at seven years old rarely suggests to any child 
that fruit should not be eaten until it is ripe ; and when 
the child has a disordered stomach it will fasten upon 
green things with the relish of a caterpillar. In the midst 
of his fatigue and sickness, when his body was quite 
ready for another outbreak of disease, the son, or foot-page, 
of the learned Fazio Cardan, then commencing his eighth 
year, at a time when an epidemic, if not pestilence, was 
raging in the town, ate secretly a great feast of sour 
grapes^. They supplied the one thing that was needed 
to produce an outbreak of the fever that had long been 
waiting for some slight exciting cause. Dysentery and 

» De Eropp. Vita, p. 14.' 
VOL. I. C 
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f ever seized the diiid) and between liiem they were kill- 
log It^. The cdd geomeitei — hd wa» then Hzfepfoiir yeaixr 
old — had learned to fed that there wi» somethiiig to be 
valued in his b07^ thezefoie both phyae and diyisitj weie. 
summoned to hisr aid. Two physidans^ Bamabo deUa. 
Croce and Angeio Omf, and one saixLt, St, Jerome, wbkb 
calLed into requesl. The old man was accustomed to 
assert that he ^oyed a &vour -v^ch had been confesod 
on Socrates and others in being ben^ted by tiie society' 
and advice of a familiar demon^. He did not applyr 
however, to the demon for a prescription in his son's case,. 
bat moore pioudj devoted him to the most holy jmd most 
happy St. Jerome, whom he elected to be his godffitdieT 
and his tutelary saint, upon condition that St. Jerome, by 
his intercesaon, would procure the boy's return to health^. 
Why Faao chose Jerome for his saint it is not possible to 
tell; but it happened tiiat he was lodging in ike house of 
one Ermenulfo^, who had GKrolamo for his own baptismal 
name, and I am inclined to tiunk that Ermenulfo — as men 
in our day recommend to one another tibeir own tea- 
dealers or tnlors — ^recoBomsended to the lodgers his 
own patron saint. The boy recovered, and the &llier, 

> De Propr. Vita, p. 14. 

s He said it had attended bim ftr thiitj-dgbt years. Be Ut. ez 
Ady. Cap. p. 428. De Propr. Vit. p. 14. 

' De Flropr. Tit. cap. zzIy. p. 92. There may Be sometiung ta tfie 
purpose in the fact, that there was a large religioas house dedicated to 
8t. Jerome situated hetween the Fayian and VerceUine gates. 
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faithfolvto Hs' pronxiaey canased him to receive the name of 
Grirdflgpoy or JemmmK Tins took place in the eighth 
jrear of Ae boy's> life. Up to my eighth jear^ says 
Cardan^ i had often hesleii- at iftie* ga;teff of deaths, but 
those mthin: rofiiied to, apeii t& m«^ lie wssr nerwly risen 
fiom his bed in Mslj of the yeax ld09v In the same 
jwsEor, on the 14th of the=^ same moath, the French gained 
a victory over the Venetians near ifee Adda. Jerome 
Cardan remembered afterwards that he was recovering 
from that most serious attack when the French celebrated 
their triumph at Milan for the battle of the Adda, and 
that he was then permitted to go to the window and look 
out upon the spectacle. 

Thin, pale, and very thoughtful, little Jerome leaned 
against the open window, and from the gloom of his own 
chamber looked down on the helmets, swords, and banners 
of the miUtary pageant, glittering along the street under 
the light of the May sun. While the noise of mihtary 
music and the tramping of the horses shook the whole 
house in which they lived, how little did it come into 
the thoughts of Fazio Cardan, Aunt Margaret, or Clara, 
that the glitter and the bustle of the triumph out of 

* DePropr.Vitp. 14. 

^ De UtU. ex Adv^lis Caplend. pp. 427, 428. The summary there 
giyen is touching: <' Inde lac prsgnantis hausi, per varios nutrices lac- 
tatus ac jactatus, hydrope, febribus, aliisque morbis conflictatus sum, 
donee sub fine octavi anni ex dysenteric ac febre us^ue ad mortis 
limina perveni; pulsayi ostium, sed non aperuere qui intro erant." 

C2 
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doors were but a parade of folly; that the recovery of 
health by their weak boy would interest posterity much 
more than anything that had been done or would be 
done by the strong army out of doors. For war, that 
can be noble, was in those days altogether witless, and the 
pen-work even of the worst dunce among philosophers 
could scarcely &il to display more sense than the sword- 
work of the cleverest among the captains. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OHILDHOOD Am) YOUTH ABB VANITT. 

Mabgabet of Austria: daughter of Maximilian; sister 
of the Archduke Philip; aunt of Charles, then Duke of 
Luxembourg, afterwards Emperor Charles V; governor, 
for her nephew, of the Netherlands; widow of Jean of 
Castillo the son of Ferdinand; widow also of Philibert of 
Savoy: acting on behalf of Maximilian and Ferdinand, 
had at Cambray concluded a league with the Cardinal 
d'Amboise, who acted on behalf of the Pope and of the 
King of France. By this league it was agreed to enlarge 
the borders of the French king's Milanese territory, by 
cutting off and appropriating the borders of the territory 
of the too prosperous Venetian republic. In the year 
1509 the head of the Church began the enterprise by 
issuing monitions which bestowed the coveted lands on 
the first neighbour who seized them. Louis XII, King 
of France, entered Italy with thirty thousand men, and 
was allowed to cross the river Adda by which his Milanese 
dudhiy was parted from Venetian ground. On the other 
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side a battle was soon fought near a village called Agna- 
dol, the Venetians were routed, and without more contest 
driven into Venice. The campaign, therefore, was soon 
ended. This was the victory of the Adda celebrated by 
a triumphal entry into Milan in the eighth year of Jerome 
Cardan's life. 

Louis Xn, predecessor of King Francis I. of France, 
was a monarch of whom it is just to speak respectfully. 
He 'Sought -the welfare of his people. When, on the 
occasion of this brief Venetian campaign, he found his 
warfiare €o soon ended that he should not need the special 
taxes he had levied, he remitted them, and left the money 
in the pockets of his subjects. He detested all the arts 
which daikened counsel by a multitude of words, and ex- 
pressed frequency so great an aversion to the sight of a 
lawyer's bag^, thatliad the little Jerome, when he saw the 
Mug pass by under his window, known of the existence 
of that strong point in his character, he woiild have spent 
some part of his recovered health in lusty cheering. Who 
had so full a right as little Jerome to cheer kings who 
hated lawyers' hags ? 

The great delicacy of health which followed the child's 
illness procured for him exemption from the task of carry- 

^ *' men n'ofiense plus ma vue que la rencontre (Tun procureur charge 
46 8eB«acs." Ws»rdB of Lomfi 211, uprated by Aaqijetil fnm CUnde 
Seyssel, Bishop of Marseilles, a subject who was much in the king's 
company. 
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ing tbe bag of Fazio, and from jbSI serious labomr for a time^. 
During this period of ccmyalescence, when he was living 
in .the sireet.Dei Maini, the weak boy &11 .fiom a ladder 
with a hammer in his hand, .and was taken up with a 
aerioufi wound, in which Ike bone was injured at the upper 
part of his forehead, on the left side^. The scar left by 
ithe wound, nsmained visible ;thzoughout the whole of his 
after-life?. He had .r«overed fiom this blow, when one 
day, as he was dtting on the threshold of his f^er's door, 
a tile fell from the roof of a high adjoining house, and 
wounded him on the top of his head, again on the left 
idde^. When Jerome was in toleiable health, his father 
fiigged him ; when fflckness gave him liberty to idle, these 
accidents disturbed his rest. He had no breast at home 
ihat lie could lay his head upon in perfect peace ; he saw 
pasdonsat work about him, orielt them at work upon him 
£rom the &st, chafing his fiesh heart, and checking the 
free outward cnzrent of his thoughts. His wit was of the 
quickest, and his nature sensitive; he felt every slight, and 
soon began to brood over the wrongs he suSered, to pre- 
serve in stillness his own thoughts of impatience at in- 
justice, and acquired that unwholesome self-consciousness 
that is too often focced into ihe minds of clever children, 
not only by too much praise, but also by unjust neglect. 

1 De Propr. Vit. p. 14. 

« De Util. ex Ady. Capiena.p. 428. De Propr. Yit pp. 14, 16. 

» De Propr. Vita Liber, p. 15. 
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He who was mocked so often, he would beat through the 
bands they tied about his heart, he would do some great 
thing that should command the homage due to his nature, 
not the less because he was a child. At the beginning of 
Jerome's tenth year^, his father moved to another house in 
the same street, which he occupied for three years, and 
during those three years Jerome again carried the lawyer's 
bag, Fazio insisting upon the use of the child's service 
with great pertinacity, the mother and the aunt con- 
senting^. 

The position of young Jerome was, however, about this 
time improved; his father had certainly grown kinder^, 
warmed very probably towards him by the signs of intel- 
lect that he exhibited, and by [the readiness with which 
he picked up information, even about the geometrician's 
darling studies^. There came also two nephews of Fazio, 
one after the other, who shared Jerome's labour, either 
serving in his place, or lightening his work, so that some- 
times he was not called upon to go abroad at all, or, if he 
went, he would not have so much to do^. Then there 
were other changes of abode^; first to the Via dei 
Gusani, and afterwards, until the completion of his six- 
teenth year, Jerome lived with his father in the house of 
a relation, Alessandro Cardan. 

» De Fropr. Vita Liber, p. 15. 

^ De Ut. ex Adr. Capiend. Lib. iii. p. 429. 
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, It was at the time when, as Jerome tells uSy the fixst 
down was coming on his chin^, that the premature deatk 
of a young relative, Nicolo Cardan, gave a fixed object 
to the tumult of his thoughts. Nicolo died at the age of 
thirty^, and his place knew him no more. The young 
philosopher began, therefore, to reflect upon the shortness 
of life^ and to inquire by what means he might be able to 
provide something worthy to be remembered by posterity; 
it pained him to think that, after a life spent without 
pleasure in the flesh, he should go down into the grave 
and be forgotten^. When he had recovered from the 
terror into which he had been thrown by witnessing the 
young man's death, he occupied himself in the writing of 
a treatise On the Earning of Immortality^* 

The sense of power, without which no genius can bear 
fruit, was rooted firmly in Cardan. The slights and sor- 
rows that had made the outer world in childhood and in 
youth seem vanity, had driven him to contemplation of 
that inner world from which there was no pleasant voice 
to call his thoughts. Self-contemplation, constantly pro- 
voked and never checked, acquired a feverish intensity. 
After the death of his friend Nicolo, when Jerome, with 
warm passions, found himself at home but half a son^ and 

1 « Com adhuc ephebus easem." De Sapientia Libri V. &c. &c (ed. 
Norimb. 1543) p. 420. 
3 De Libris Fropriis (ed. Lugd. 1557), p. la 
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xQuJb of doois regarded as a-quoriacsiabLe comxadei, ayonng 
man >mdi no lawful parents and no prospects, hearing bis 
mother reproached coazsely for his birtfa^, hdding the por- 
tion of a serrant, with no visible means of eecape from ifc, 
we.&el that there is Boanething touching in the pride of 
loiffiiinesB xax whidi his heart depended for its aohuaez 
''As much as it was permitted me,** he teUsns afiberwards, 
-'^ I liyed to myself; and, in some hope of £]tizre ihings, 
deE|>i8ed the present^." 

Jerome had been instmcted by hb £ither^ in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, in geometry, in some astrology, 
and had learnt also in the aame company to chatter Latin; 
but he was nineteen years old^ before Fazio consented to 
his earnest wish ihat he might ^udy thoroughly that 
language — ^then the only tongue used by^ the learned — 
and endeavour to make use of his abilitieB. The taste for 
malhematieB communicated to him by his £ither. Cardan 
always jcetained. When in his iresh youth he became 
eag»r to obtain a name that should not die, and must 

1 But, he says: ^ITbi adeptns Hteras Latinas, statim etiam in tube 
BOflixa CGgnitculfiu." Qe YkkFtapnSk, cap. jczzii. p. 136. 

^ " Apnd patrem longam seryitutem sustinui, et pro spnxio ab illo 
jactatns, etiam indecora matri rimtd audiebam.** DiaL de Morte. 
Opera, Tom. i. p. 676. 

' "Itaque quam licnit Tizi mihi; et in aliqud spe ftitiiroram pnesen- 
tia sprevi.*' De Propp. Vit cap. ix. p. 42. 

* De TSiXL ex Ady. OapieDd. > 426. De Fnipr, Vit oap. xzziv. 
p. 155. 

^ De Libris Propriis (ed. L^gd. 1557), p. 9. 



neecb eak down at once to write a tiaeatiae, :and jo make 
theHbcBt i»eginnmg that he tsoiM o£ .1^ ..career to ^wfaidi 
Us aspiitttions tended, ihcare was no teobjaet fltat lay 
nearer to his mind than the geometry lie gathered from 
his fathea:^ teachingBi and his &&er% hosSm. Tim hcnf, 
therefore, worked ditigenitly at a little hook in his own 
hinguage, since he esould wxste no Latin, wherein he 
taught how and whjr, the latitiidiR uand longitude of twt> 
places or stars being known, liieir^tixiB disianoe frian each 
other may be caktilHted^. This fittlie treatise was divided 
into chapters, and was chi^y founded on a book o£ 
GeberV. Having ac^ieived ihis his Sast work, Jerome 
was rather prcrad to lend it:to a friend, Agostino Lavi- 
^ario, of Como. To the disappointment of posterity, and 
the chagrin of the author, Lavizano died of plague, and 
Jerome's manuscript could never be reeoirered'. 

But the zeal of the young a^iisnt forirantortal honours 
had not been content with labour on a isingle WQarP; 
another book had been commenced abtnit the same time, 
more original in its design, and more ambituHU, more 
peculiarly characteristic. As Cardan grew, his restfess- 
ness increased. He fdt ^gisevedwhen, at the age of 
mghteen, faQ. of starcmg powers and strong passions, he 
still found himself compdkd into a half-anenial position, 

* Be Lfbris Propriis (ed. Xngd. 1657), p. 9. 
' DeLibris Propriis (ed. 1557), pp. 9, 10. I>e.L.P. Liber ult Opera, 
vol. 1, p, 96. 
' BeSiipieBtSftIAbriir.«DC.%c.(ed.'N(nni^IMa)p.4Sl. 
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and denied the education for which he was thirsting. 
His want of proper standin'g had become more obvious, 
and the reagon of it, with a galling frequency, was on the 
lips of his companions. His health was bad, his home 
was amcongenial, out of doors he was in a wrong position. 
He had become proud, and so sensitive, that his spirit 
suffered pain from any but the gentlest touch. Worldly 
advancement seemed impossible, restlessness became reck- 
lessness, and the neglected youth turned all the energy that 
was not spent in nursing his ambition upon games of 
chance. He brought his acquired taste for mathematics 
to the gaming-table, and calculated nicely probabilities in 
cards and dice^. When, afterwards, a sure object in life 
presented itself, quitting the company of gamblers, he 
pursued it steadily; but in the hopeless, miserable years 
of energy that saw no outlet, and of reckless discontent, 
there was no game played in his day with dice at which 
Jerome Cardan did not become proficient. Meanwhile, 
the philosophic bias was not weaker than the passions of 
those miserable years. The yoiing gambler's experiences 
were all treasured for a philosophic use, while scientific 
calculations were submitted to the test of practice; for 
this other work, begun in early youth, and finished at the 
age of twenty-three, was nothing less than an original 
and elaborate treatise on the .science that belongs to 

' De F^prift Yitft, p. 16. The authority remains the same for all 
succeeding facts, until its change is indicated by another reference.^ 
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games of chance. The idea was a shrewd one, and the 
execution of it curiously brought into play all the charac- 
teristic features of its author's life. It displayed much 
of the knowledge he had acquired from the old geome- 
trician Fazio, the philosophic powers that had grown 
and strengthened in the midst of all misfortune and 
neglect, and the love of dice that represented the im- 
patient and ill-regulated spirit that so much want of 
sympathy had by this time begotten. 

We who have seen the growth of this one child from 
the knees of its hired mothers, and the hand of its hard 
Aunt Margaret, up to a youth of galling servitude, refuse 
to be harsh judges now. If we could trace back the stories 
of the men who sin against us or before us in the world, 
perhaps we should refuse to be harsh judges ever. There 
is no truth in scorn, and there is no sadder aspect in the 
life of Jerome Cardan than .the feeling which impelled 
him to say, " I have lived to myself, and in some hope of 
future things I have despised the present." . 

A rare example of the contempt of things present was 
offered during Jerome's youth by Fazio, his father. Fazio, 
who was, it should be remembered, seventy-four years old 
when his son's age was eighteen, had two nephews, sister's 
sons, little younger than himself; and of these, one was a 
Franciscan friar, and the other a tax-gatherer; one a 
Pharisee, the other a publican. The friar, seventy years 
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old, was naisied Siw&gelkta ;.' the o&er isepls^vr, Ottonei 
Cantone, l&e tax^gafchcv^; ims yeavfrnsht^ and: ivben. on 
his death-bed offered to iKcpesdihif wealth, to the ycamg^ 
Jerome: It was the one wnzldlj gift thati £brtime oiere<L 
to him. in his esaijliS&f ahequest by whxdi he would harve 
been enabled to obtain for himself ediicatifmy and to.earrjr 
out his most ambitions adtemes of study. Fazioy hawerer, 
acting on his son's behaJf, refosed the legaiiy, dedaang that 
the money was ill-gotteD; Th& demised pnlAaai died, 
therefore, intestate, and his propetty paoed into the hands 
of his snrviTing brother, the fijax^ who, being forbidden 
to acquire wealdt for himself, of oonrse devoted it to pioii». 



The geometear's contempt of weahh did not include a 
contempt of the bonage he might earn to Umaelf £rom 
younger rektions,. as a man. who woaild lea^/e one day a 
will behind hnr^. Jerome's health beiiig delicate, it 
pleased, his ftther to excite the rcfv^esemca of other young 
men in the family, by tdHng ihsm. that in the event of 
his son's death this oar thair one of l£iem woiaid be his heir. 
It was a weak way of boastiag, and hazardous withal; 
for in those days, although it W8S> not much more hkely 
than it is bow that jamxg men woidd aUow generous 
blood to take a jaundice £rom esposms- to such influ* 
encing, yet th^se were tfaousanife of calculating fathers 
» DefUta, ex Adr, Capiend. p. 429: 
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not indifipoaecLtQ earye out a fortune for tiaemaalvea or for 
theic children. wi& the knife of the aasaaam, or to find 
eiuiet meana of hastening the decease of any sickly joutli> 
hj whom their way was^ cumbered. This manner o£ 
talking^ therefore^ on. the part of the. old. man, not only 
vexed Jexome^ but also serioudy alarmed his mother, and 
vaoB. the occasion, of much violent altercation, between. 
Eada and Clara.. They even, agreed. to separate. In one 
of these quanels the passionate woman fell down in a fit, 
striking her head vidently against a paving-stone, amd) 
lay for three hours insensible, and foaming at the mouth^. 
The son diverted the attention of his parents from the 
dispute, of which he was the centre, by simulating a 
religious zeal, betaking himself to the Franciscans^, and 
making suddenly a bold push to secure for himself proper 
instruction. His mother, however, would not suffer that 
he should hide himself from her under the monk's cowl^. 
Having denied to him that easy opportunity of getting 
forward in the world which the legacy of Ottone Cantone 
would have afforded, it would have been cruel indeed had 
Fazio continued to withhold from his son those elements 
of education that were necessary to his labour for his own 
subsistence. Jerome had learnt no trade or profession, 

^ De TJtiL ex Ady. Capiend. p. 429. 
3 Ibid. De ConBOlatione, p. 74. 

' « Metnentis matris orbitatem precibus exoratus pater," De Con- 
Bolatione, p. 74. 
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and both from his nature, and from the imperfect training 
lie had hitherto received, it vras evident that he could 
earn his living only as a scholar. The old man also had 
not failed to recognise the good abilitiearhis boy possessed, 
while it was certain that his quick wit could be turned to 
no account, that he might as well not think at all among 
philosophers, while he was imable to write his thoughts 
in Latin. At length, therefore, when he was nineteen^ 
years old, he was, for the first time, released from bondage 
in his father's house, and sent to study at a university. 

« De Consol. p. 74. De Propr. Vit p. 16. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ILLS OF THE FLESH — THE STIPEND OF THE HUNDRED SCVDI. 

The spirit of the young Cardan, housed within its 
temple of the fleshy suffered, in contact with the world 
about it, such discouragements. The story of his outer 
life up to his nineteenth year is told in the preceding 
chapters. We must now put a finger on his pulse. The 
day may come when somebody shall teach us how to 
estimate the sum of human kindness that proceeds from 
good digestion and a pure state of the blood — the dis- 
putes and jealousies that owe their rise entirely to the 
livers of a number of the disputants — or how much fret- 
fulness, how many outbursts of impatience, how much 
quick restlessness of action, is produced by the condition 
of the nervous matter. Such calculations, though we 
cannot make them in the gross, we make, or ought to 
make, instinctively when we become intimate with indi- 
viduals. The physical life of a man cannot be dissociated 
fairly from his intellectual and moral life, when we at- 
tempt to judge hiin by the story of his actions. In the 

VOL. I. B 
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case of Jerome Cardan, it is more than commonly essen- 
tial that we know a little of the body that he carried to 
his work, for its unsoundness influenced his conduct and 
caused many a wise man to shrug his shoulders, both 
among contemporaries and long afterwards, and even to 
this day, over the question, '^ Had he not madness, in his 
composition! ?" 

As there are few^ even of the rosiest among us, who 
have bodies absolutely free firom all trace of diseace or 
maUbrmation, perfect liealth of body being a moat rare 
caoditioB, so it is with pei&et health of mind. SWery 
excess of one class of ideas over .the just proportieai in- 
volves loss of balance. Before reasoning can master the 

1 « Temm extrema amentia fiat, imo hnpisB sadade/* reported 
ThuanuB, in the.Histoiy of his omm time^ lib. Izii ToiiL.iu. p. 462, ed. 
Lond. 1733. Gabriel Naud^ a famous bookworm, wrote an elaborate 
but shallow criticism on Cardan, whidi he pfefixed to idle book de Yitk 
Fropri&y first edited by him in 1642. As an analyst of character Kaa« 
dsBus does not shine; but this criticism, based on a minute knowledge 
of his whole works, being bound up witii the only «oe«f Caxdao's books 
usually read, has been taken for just by, I think, every succeeding 
writer. He says, speaking of . . . *< gravissimorum yirorum judicia, 
qui Caidanum mints deseipsofigKbal^eoBCSbasse, eUi$uamimUiprQxmmm 
vixisse, Et herde non yideo quid aliud ezistimarl possit de homine 
qui** . . . qui . . . qui . . . &c. The quotation down to "qui denique ** 
would be a page too Jong. Bayle, gathering bis in&rmation about 
Cardan from other writers, and without having read more than a single 
book, which fbmn about a hundredth part cf Cardan's works, ddivcnra 
judgment thus: *'We must not say of him that his gseart Wit had a 
mixture of Madness, but, on the contrary, that his Madness had a mix- 
tue of great Wit. His Wit was only an appendix, an accessory to his 
Madness." For my own part, I decline to affirm of any man that he is mad 
or not mad. Strange things are said and done all overthe world daOy. 
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unknown, or wit can dszzk 1X8— ^before ^re can exist a 
Howard or a Milton — a mind must have swerved out of 
that horizontal line on whidi all faculties sland written 
at an equal altitude. That Cardan's mind wws not well 
balanced we have already seen while noting its relations 
in the days of jouth with the surrounding world. Much 
of the eccentricity displaced in it, was caused, un- 
doubtedly, by the -condition of (the frame in which it had 
been set. That part of our history — ^his physical life — ^up 
to the year in whidi he joined a university, we therefore 
proceed now to consider. 

In infancy, Oardan was <fat and red; in boyhood, lean, 
with a long, ^ite face, and reddish hair. He grew fast, 
so that he had attained at the age of :sixteen his full 
stature. Of the plagt^ &at caressed him at the breast of 
his first nurse mention has been akeady made. His health 
was at all times infirm. He was 'bom with a slight ente- 
rocele, inherited from Faado, his father. Throughout life 
he was vexed by the oecasional oulihreak of cutaneous 
eruptions and by nervous-itchingsi. Between his fourth 
and his seventh yeai« the excitement of his nervous ays- 
tern caused a condition perhaps not altogether rare in 
children: phantoms haunted him. On account of his 

1 De yit& JPlropr. cap. yl and.lL fbr the preceding details. 

s De Yitft Fropr. cap. zzxTiL ,p. 160. Sprengel attributes to his 
early illnesses the yiyidness of imagination by which Cardan was 
always characterised. 

d2 
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weak health, and specially in consideration of the fact 
that during those years, and for some time afterwards, his 
legs from the knees downwards never became warm in 
bed until the morning^, he was not required to rise; in- 
deed, he was required not to rise until the end of the 
second hour after sunrise^. Fazio himself, it should be 
observed, was not himself then out of bed^. During the 
last hour or two of morning rest, lying awake, the boy 
commonly saw figures, that were colourless^ and seemed 
to be built up of rings of mail, rising out of the right 
comer of the bed*. The figures, following each other in 
a long procession, were of many kinds — Chouses, castles, 
animals, knights on horseback, plants, trees, musical in- 
struments, trumpeters in the attitude of blowing, groves, 
woods, flowers, and wild shapes that represented nothing 
he had ever seen before — ^these figures rising out of the 
right-hand comer, and describing an arch, descended into 
the left-hand corner, and were lost. Jerome had pleasure 
in this spectacle, and made a secret of it. On one occa- 
sion, when his eyes were fixed intently upon the proces- 
sion, his Aunt Margaret asked whether he saw anything; 
but he believed, he tells us, that if he revealed the mys- 

^ De Yitft Fropr. cap, zxxyii p. 29 and pp. 161, 162. 
3 Ibid. p. 11 and p. 160. 

^ '* Somno matutino indnlgere permirit, nam et ipse ad tertiam die! 
horam decumbebat.** De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 428. 
* De Vita Propp. p. 160. 
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tery, whatever caused the spectacle would be offended, 
and that he should see the show no more^. Therefore he 
did not answer her. Between his seventh and twelfth 
year^ the child, who slept between his mother and Aunt 
Margaret, disturbed them almost nightly with his crying, 
caused by severe palpitation of the heart, which ceased 
when he advanced in years^. The coldness of his ex- 
tremities sometimes gave place to a profuse sweat. The 
nervous irritation endured by the delicate boy, who was 
rudely exposed all day long to the harsh exactions and 
unruly tempers of his old father, the lawyer, and the 
women who had charge of him, marred his unwholesome 
sleep with vivid dreams^. As often as a hundred times 
there came before him in his dreaming, night after night, 
at intervals, a cock with red wings, sit whose appearance 

^ " Quamvis adeo puer, mecum cogitabam, si fatebor indignabitur 
quicquid causam pr»bet hujus pompe, subtrahetque hoc festnm." De 
Vita Propria, cap. xzxvii p. 161. This account fits accurately to my 
own experience. During the same period of chUdhood I rarely fell 
asleep till I had received the visit of a crowd of visionary shapes that 
were not by any means agreeable. I had also, during that period, holi- 
day phantoms, in the beauty and the mystery of which I took delight, 
and concerning which I had in the strongest degree the same childish 
belief that is xpentioned in the text, that "si fatebor indignabitur 
quicquid causam preebet hujus pompae, subtrahetque hoc festum." I 
add this note because there are some autobiographical statements in 
the writings of Cardan— touching upon what used to be considered 
supernatural matters — ^that are liable to question by the sceptical, or 
misinterpretation by the credulous. It would be unjust not to employ 
the best means that I have of proving in tliis place the good faith of 
Cardan's statements. 

* De Vita Propr. p. 29. 
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the ohiM trembled with the £ea£ thsub it would ^eak, u&til 
it did ^ak, in a human^ Y<nce, threatening words that 
took no hokl upon< his memozy^. 

There were none by to undenBtand the beatings of the 
young heart and the pondeiings of the excited, mind. 
Sometimes the child was labouring in tlie diseased heroic 
vein; at seyen years old aweary of the woiid and cogi^ 
tating suicide. Cardan, when, he confesses this in after- 
life, adds a suspicion that the same, has occurred to oi^er 
men^ although they do not like to tell it in their books^. 
There were none by to understand the vague emotions 
that were, eren iayoutii, to grow into the form of hunger 
for undying fame; the busy brain, tkaJt was perpetnallj; 
cogitating many and large things, revolving also things 
that were imposabte^. 

The aspirations of the hrered' mind were mingled 

> De Vita Prop. p. 162, 

» « Laboravl interdum amore Heroico, ut me ipsom truddare CQgi- 
taram; vemmtalia etiam aliis aocidere sospicor; licet hi in libroanoa 
referant.'* De Yit^ Propria, p. 31. The preceding sentences make ifc 
probable that Caidan applies this statement to his whole life; the 
sentence before which it is placed fayours, howcTer, the belief that he 
is referring to his childhood only. I adopt the latter view, because I 
Imow that in the early years of childhood this feeling is connected 
dQsely with the physical condition already described. There is 
nothing in it but a wild love for the mystery of death. I can call to 
mind no instano^ of suicide committed by a child. 

* <' Cerebri calidi, addictus cogittUioni perpetuo: multa ac maxima, 
et etiam quss esse non possunt reTolvens." De Yiti Propria, cap. ziii. 
p. 58. 
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always with some fear of eady death. His mother never 
thought he would live long^. In youth, to all the other 
ailments J^ome sii£fered, there was added a dull, red 
sw^ng on the left, breast, which occasioned for some 
linm a dread of cancer^. In ike year before his departure 
for the university, when he was eighteen years old, he 
sufib^d.also a dangeroa& attack of illness. He had been 
rambling through an. August day among the suburbs and 
gardens of Milan, and when he came home &lsely ac* 
counted for. his absence by saying that he had dined widx 
a firiend of hit fsiiier'^ Agostino Lanizario. It is the 
same Laaiizarzo who pl^ysd the part of friendly ciitic upon 
Jerome's early writingsi Afier this walk the youth was 
seized with a.violentattack of illness^. For three days he 
was in a fever, haviiig only watearfor his food^ and medi^ 
cine compounded by his fadier, who was not only lawyer 
but physician also, which medicine he was to take four 
times a day. An anthrax formed and broke over the 
first false rib on the left ffide^. He thought in his ie* 
lirium that he was on the bed of Asclepiades, rising and 
felling constantly between the floor and ceiling. He be- 
came possessed of the belief that he should die. His 
malady was closed by a violent sweat that resulted in the 
youth's recovery, but his health, as I befpre said, re- 

» De Vita Propr. p. 29. « Ibia. p. 3i* 

' Ibid. p. 28. * Be UtiL ex Adv^Bis Cap. p. 481, 
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mained always infirm ; it was best when he was troubled 
with a cough^. 

Jerome Cardan, whose stature was completed at the 
age of sixteen, was, at the age of nineteen^ when he went 
to Pavia, of the middle height and somewhat narrow- 
chested. He had a fair complexion, with a slight tinge of 
red on his white, small and oblong face, yellow hair, with a 
strong growth of it in beard under the chin, small, intent 
eyes, a projecting under Up, large upper front teeth, and a 
harsh voice, which, although loud, was not distinct at any 
distance. The hind part of his head was narrow^. Cardan 
tells us that when he became famous, and painters came 
from a distance to take his picture, his features proved to 
be so commonplace, that it was impossible to express 
them in a way that would enable any one to know him 
by his portrait. That is a very modest method of putting 
the incompetence of artists who omit the animating 
spirit when they paint the form, but Jerome was only too 
completely free* from any pride either in his own form or 
in its coverings. In his mind he had pride, which he 
took no trouble to* conceal. His character was fixed in a 
contempt of money, a disregard not only of surrounding 
trifles, but even of the more important furnishings of 



1 «Tuin mazime sanum me existimem, com tussi rancedineque 
laboro." De Vit. Propr. p. 26. 
* Ibid. pp. 24, 25, for this and the next fact. 
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life, and his whole energy was bent upon the working 
out for himself with his mind of glory after death^. Boy 
as he was, he was at work upon his treatise on the 
Earning of Immortality; upon his treatise on the True 
Distances of Objects, based upon an old volume of 
Geber's, upon Triangles, that he had found among 
his father's books ; upon his trea tise on Games of Skill '^' 
and Chance J and upon other -yoiiUbiy -^ undertak iaga^. * >- 
From the first he was unable to confine his mind to ' 
labour on a single togic. He did not sit down to work ^^, - 
out his immortality of fame by writing a great book ; he 
began at once with three or four books. He was never 
throughout life checked in the commencement of a new 
literary labour, by the reflection that he might have four 
or five unfinished works already in hand*. Book- writing 
was pleasure, and he could not easily deny himself any 
addition to a pleasure that he loved. 

Though miserably trained into impatience, there was 
a strain of youthful joyousness in Cardan's mind when 
he arrived at manhood. The most prevailing of his 
sensual pleasures was a love of music^. He was not 

1 « Contemptor pecunise, glorias post obitum cultor, mediocria etiam 
nedum parra omnia spemere solitus." 

» De libris PropriU (6d. 1557), p. 10. 

' **Multa et varia scrips!, nequ6 enim mens tandiu intenta nni 
negocio esse potest" De Libris Propriis (ed. 1557), p. 12. 

* " Leetus, Toloptatibus deditus, Music» pttecipue." De Yitft Fropr. 
cap. li. 
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physcally bold, but he. had from the be^nzung practised 
himself in swosd easneise, then an art neeessaxy to all 
m^i who deaixed long Hfe, and he had exercised his 
body well in nmning and leaping*. He could not ride 
decently, nor swirn^ and wa» afraid of fire-arms^ Abao* 
lutely a conaud he was* not, for in his lestl^sness it was 
one of his fitvonrite amusements to face at night the 
dangers of tibe street, wandering about, contrary to law, 
flKmed, having his face concealed by a bkck woollen 
veil^. 

Firm: in the midsfeof all his. rei^essness, determined 
resolutely to mount, upwards, not in worldly circumstance 
but in the ranks through, which only intellect cm rise^ 
his spirit ever burning with axL inextinguishable desare 
&r an immortal name^, Jerome Gaidan left Milan to 
commence his univennty career. Agostino Lanizario had 
&ith in the young author,, ^id^ besought his aged father 
to consult the futuxe piXHpects of the youth. Clara Mi- 
cheria added her prayers to the same, effect, stimulated 
by her son's declared intention, for the love of study, to 
become a monk- if he might become a ^aident in no 

1 De Yita ficopit oafp..-m..p. 32, fi>rtlie pieoodiDgrdetadis; 

' "Hoc uuum sat scio, ab inennte atate me ineztiagmbiU nomiou 
immortalis cupiditate flagrasse.*' D&HbrisiBtopRiB.. 

^ Gnpiditat mea gkrue, inter tot et advecea «t impedimenta, 8tolida 
non tantum stulta* Kon tamen miq^iUBEi' concupiyi g^oriam aut ho- 
mces, imo'spieTi : capetem lu^tma eise «piod sim, nmi'Opto.ut sciatur, 
qiialis sim." De Yita Propria cap. ix. p. 42. 
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Other wsy}. Jescome, Sirtndned as he had been, with all 
his odditiesT and. &ukB, wss a good son.. The life of 
FaaioM»S' now dedining ; Clara was mnch younger than 
the. dd geometrician, and mnst turxt nalnrally after the 
old man's death to her son Jerome for proteetion. Let 
him, therefore, before it was. too late^ be enabled 
to earn bxead. 9azio, though he had aequised soipe 
pBoperty, was fer from being rich. He had lent money 
too carelessly, and been biU too indifiSbrent a steward of his 
own resources. The main, prop of his^ income as a jun»- 
consult was: a siap^id of a> hundred scudi, from, a lecture- 
siup in Milan^' which could one day be obtained also by 
JetQiiss^ if ha were qudified to take his father's placed 
Claia had, therefore, good, reason for backing with her 
pmyezs Jeixune'a demand: &r education; Jecome declared 
obstinately that if he were not sent to Paviafor instruc- 
tion, he would run away from any ffituatoon. into which 
he might be put ; and dius the old man was at length 
entreated and compiled to yield?;. 

* "Dii bonil flbrem hunc universum aetatis, et sine voluptate, et sine 
stodiis tnmiegt. Cum yero neque patram CQgere possem, nee firaadaie 
honestum ducerem, nee praecibus impetrare valerem: religioni tandem, 
amore studiorum, tradere me ydni. Inde metnentis matris orbitatem 
pnecibus exoratus pater, in Gjmiuuiium dimisit." De Cxmsolatione, 
Lib. iiL p. 75, 

« De Vita Ptopr. cap. x. p. 48. 

* ** Atque ita precibus matris et amici praedfoti, miniisque meis, ut 
qni ornnino abire quoqno destinaveram, discessum in Academiam 
SBqTienti anno impettayi.'^ I>e Libris Propriis. 
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Jerome Cardan, therefore, being as weU or as ill-fitted 
for the career he sought as may be supposed of a youth 
minded as he was, and troubled as he was with fleshly 
ailments, set out at the age of nineteen for Pavia, provided 
in an ungrudging way by his father with respectable re- 
sources^. So far as studies were concerned, the exact 
curriculum of his preparatory education may be briefly 
told. In addition to reading and writing, Fazio had 
taught him rudiments of arithmetic when he was a little 
boy, and had instructed him, when he was nine years old, 
in some of the world's mysteries, magical lore very pro- 
bably, whence obtained Jerome never discovered. Soon 
afterwards the geometrician taught his son some principles 
of Arabian astrology, a kind of study that must have done 
much to confirm the little fellow's dreaminess of nature, 
and then finding that his recollection of dry facts was 
bad, endeavoured to instil into him a system of artificial 
memory, in which endeavours he did not succeed^. After 
Jerome's twelfth year, he had been taught to say by heart 
the first six books of Euclid, not to understand them, and 
he had been aided carelessly with a few books and scanty 
verbal information and advice in the study of geometry 
and dialectics^. At the cost of his mother, who had a 

> ** Honesto cum yiatico." De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 429. 

* De Vita Propr. cap. xxxiv. p. 155. De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 428. 

' ** Pater jam ante concesserat ut Greometrise et Dialecticse opera 
darem, in quo quanquam praeter paucas admonitiones, librosque, ac 
licentiam, nullum alium auxilium prtebueiit." De Consol. p. 75. 
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woman's appreciation of such matters, Jerome had also 
received instruction in music, which, as a social amuse- 
ment, consisted in those days chiefly of part singing and 
choruses. This Clara had furnished to her son without 
his fether's knowledge^ Fazio himself, who had no lack 
of power for facetious conversation, and was great among 
his friends as a teller of anecdotes, fables, and marvels of 
all kinds, being particularly full of stories about demons^, 
and claiming an especial demon of his own, aided the con- 
stant growth of superstitious feeling in the apt mind of his 
pupil. Other things Jerome had learnt for his own plea- 
sure. With his father's help he had become so well versed 
in dialectics, that before he went toPavia he earned some 
pocket-money for himself by giving private lessons in that 
study^. Of Latin he knew no more than he had acquired 
in conversation with his father ; but to write Latin, as I 
have said before, was the great object of his young desire. 
At Pavia, Cardan was placed under the care of GHlovanni 
Ambrosio Targio, in whose house he resided without any 
companion. At the close of the academic year he re- 
turned to Milan. He had made good use of time, for in 
the succeeding year after his return to Pavia, where he 

> De nt ex Adr. Cap. p. 429. 

' "Conyersatiosaahaudaspemandajfacetusjacundas, miraculorum 
et fabulamm redtator, midta de dcmonibus ledtabat, quae qoam vera 
essent nesdo, oerte ea historia et admirabilis et pulchre conficta, 
minim in modum me oblectabat.*' De Ut ei: Ady. Cap. p. 429. 

•Ibid. 
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again lodged with Targio, lie disputed piiblkly witli very 
great success, and was a teadter in the Gjnmasinm of the 
fixst books of Euclid. He even undertook for a few days 
to disGDuiae upon diakodcs in the plaoe of ihe appointed 
teadbier, Brother Romok> Serveta ; and afterwards he took 
for a short tin^ a class of elementoy philoeopfay on 
behalf of a phjFsician named Pandolfo^. He was evi- 
dently working hard, learning to read and write Latin, 
not by the ordinary way of grammar roles, but by pra«> 
tice and by native tact, with books and dietionariea^. ] 

The yeara of study now commenced were years of 
happiness to the young student. He worked hard, 
partly to make up for lost time, partly in fear that he 
might be recalled by his father if ill-tidings of him 
were sent home^. At Pavia he was mudter of him- 
self, and between the sessitms, whesi be went home to 
Milan^ he assumed the right of managkg his own affiurs. 
His mode of studying was suited to his tastes, though 
perhaps not exactly orihodoz. The common course of a 
day's study was as follows* : — After a morning's work he 
walked in the shade outnde the town-walb; then he 
dined ; thai he gave up his time to music. The young 
philosopher then took his fishing lines and went arfishing 
under shelter of the groves and woods not far beyond 

1 De Yitk Pnrpr. p. 16, for the preoeding ^toSb. 
> Ibid., cap. ±sxxy. ^ 2>e Conwit. p. 75. 

* De Vit. Propr. cap. xl. 
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the gates of Pavia. A philosopher Yiko means to he 
immoital must iieecte thiiik as "weU as fead and write. 
Cardan could either think or read while 1^ was &hing. 
He took out with him also into the woods writing 
materials, and so studied and worked nnder the thick 
gieen leases, among the wild flowers, throughout ibe 
summCT aftemoiai, dreaming ansbitious dseams, and fairly 
stciTing to fulfil his best desires. At smisethe returned 
into the town, where his behaviour was not always 
orderly. Diee and the draught-board had their charms 
for him ; a jestieas night spent wandering about the streets 
after a day of music was, in his mew, a simple kind of 
relaxatixmu In this way Cardan worked hard, and made 
mpid progress. Having embraiced medicxoe as his profes- 
sion, he had begun a treatise on the Di£fermgB of Doctors^ 
In the year following his second academical course, re- 
maining at home in Milan beeautse the presaioe of war 
caused the schools of Pavia to be closed^, he wrote fifty 
flheets of mathematbal Commentnries. These sheets, I may 
here add, he lent to Ottaviano Scoto : Ottaviano lost them. 
Jeromie Cardan had emhraced medicine tn his profes- 
sion. What was to become, then, of ihe stipend of the 
hundred scudi ? He had thrown it aaide as dust in the 
balance of hisihoughts. The choice ofaprc^fession was not 

I De Sapientia, &c. &c. p. 420. 

^ '* Tevtioiaiixio M ediol ; maiui belloin^editiiB, q'Bftwft- A cftrtATi^ f^- 
9|Mata£Btnr psQiubltimi eit" De Safluentift, &c. .p. 421. 
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to him a money question. Begarding it, however^ even in 
that light, when his father and Clara pleaded to .him the 
importance of this lectureship, and the honoursiand 
emoluments that were to be attained by all good juris- 
consults, the youth felt that his father's standing in the 
world was but a bad endorsement of their plea. Juris- 
prudence, he remarked, had done but little for his father 
Fazio^, though he had been lauded as the knower of all 
things in that book of his on Peckham's Perspectiva. To 
that booky and the laudation in it, Jerome refers, noting 
how very false the praise was, since his father's knowledge 
was confined to few ideas, and none of those his own. 
Law studies had contracted his mind — not enlarged i^; 
Eager, therefore, for the best kind of mental cultivatipn 
as the basis of his future immortality, the young philoso- 
pher, after he went toPavia, was not long in determining, 
that he would never follow in his father's steps. . r. 

Medicine had recommended itself to Cardan as the 
pursuit most likely to beget a philosophic mind. A^.a 
physician, he could not only keep over his own feeble 
health a reasonable guardianship— and he desired long 
life — but he should also be more fairly on the path to an 
immortal &me. The studies that belong to medicine, he 
reasoned^ stand upon surer ground than studies that 

1 « Parum Ulum etiam absque impedimento profecisse Tiderem.'* De 
Vit Propr. cap. x. p. 49. 

* Nothing could be saner than thia reasoning: — " In eo inatituto'a 
prim4 aetate mansi, ut yitcB consnlerem: stadia autem medidnse magis 
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belong to law. Law treats of local custom, medicine of 
truths common to the whole world, and to all ages. 
Medicine is the nobler as well as the safer ground, he 
said, on which to build a lasting fame, since its inquiries 
are concerned only with pure reason, with the eternal law 
of nature, not with the opinions of men. Swayed by such 
arguments the bold student determined to give up every 
design of following upon his father's track, and abandoned 
expectation of his stipend of a hundred scudi. 

Fazio, failing now in health, withdrew his opposition^ 
and Jerome, having missed one academic course while 
the armies concerned in the quarrel between Charles V. 
and Francis I. were creating more than common tumult 
in the country, went in the next year, he being twenty- 
three years old, not again to Pavia, but to Padua. 

Absence had softened the feelings of old Fazio towards 
his son^. Very soon after his first departure, reconcilia- 
tion had been efiected between Fazio and Clara; and al- 
though the old man, during the four last years of his life, 
maintained a morose countenance^ his last days proved 

huic proposito conducebant quam legnm: et ut propiora fini, et nt 
orbi communia totl, et omnibus saeculis : tamen ut candidiora, ac quse 
rationi (ffiteruse naturae legi) non hominum opinionibu8 inniterentur : 
ideo hiec ipsa amplexatus sum, non jurisprudentia." De Yit Propr. 
p. 47. 

1 *< Desideiium augente absentift mortuus est pater." De Consola- 
tione, p. 75. 

* " Supenrint quatuor ferme annis, mestus semper vizit ut dedara- 
▼erit quantum me amaret." Be Ut. ex Adr. Cap. p. 430. 
VOL. I. E 
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that he zegarded his hoj with a leal afibctionu It wm in 
the beginning of the jear 1524 that Jerome GsA went to 
the TTnirersity of Padaia, and earl^ in Angnst of die mme 
year he letnmed with a ii^owtownanan, Gianflngdo 
Oono, to Milan^, where the old jnrifcan«ilt wss languidi- 
ing in mortal ilbiess. Jerome, since he had beeome a 
Latin scholar, had acquired aocial respeot amoi^ Jds 
feUow-townsmen^^ and his fetherwas then bd much in- 
terested in the progreas of his stadme tfaad; he would xaot 
suffer him to waitirpan the sick bed. Plague was in the 
town, aoid the youth's life was pseoiouf^. Jerome, he sai^ 
was on the point of taking the d^ee of bachelor in arte*, 
and Faaio, though near death, commanded him to ^ 
bade; declaring, indeed, that he dioiild fed the happierif 
he did not detain him from his studies^. The yonlli, 
therefore, went back to Padua. He must liave gone back 
to vacation work, for he had remained a month at Padua 
after the dose of -tiie academic session on the SOth ^f 
June, and the long Tacation didiaot end -until AH &inte'* 

> Be ^t. Propr. p. 16. * Ibid. p. 138. 

' De ConsoL p. 75. 

* De Vit Propr. p. 17. Sudi a degree was not mucih fkroaiea in 
Italy. It was sought in Cardan's time chiefly hy those who could not 
aflbrd much expense or trouble, and in the next century was raze^ 
sought at all in Padua, after the establishment of " the Venetian 
College," by which the doctorate was made readily accessible to 
all poor scholars. Gymnasium Patavinum J. P. Tomaslni, p. 200 
and p. 194. 

» DeVit.Ptt)pr.p. 17. 
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day, the ist of November^, wben the learned Paduans 

opened the aeademic year witii great 4x>leimiity and pomp. 

Soon flfi;er his retam, Jerome received news of his 

fiidier^B death. Faiao died of old age, after eight days of 

abitineBQe &om food, upon a Sabbatii-day, the 28th of 

Augns^^. His son, who ^wsb warm-hearted, had lored 

him; Imfc &ere is moze of litoary yanity than filial love 

in the epitaph, of eoarse a Latin one, with which he 

marked his graye. Thus the sense of liie inscripti(»i ran: 

To FAasio Oakdik, 

JuxxMONamx. 

Death rr was that I liyed, lite it was death that gate, 

Thebb BEEunrg the wotd btebnal, cebtain olobt, best*. 

Hedied in Ae year 159i, Oct S8, w the eigfOieA year tfhUoffe. 

Jbbomb CxRDAXf Phtbiciak, to his Pabent 

AND PoSTEBITT. 

1 See J. P. TonuBdni Commentar. de Gymn. Patayin. Idb. L pp. 
150^^ for the oonq^ftte UmrenBty QaUndsr, fbraurly regnktiag 
work-days and holidays at Padua, 

« De Vit. Propr. p. 17. DialogUB Tetim. Opera, Tom. i p. 672. 
<' Tetim. At Pater, qaoraodo obiit ? Ham. fioneste, et ex aamo." 

* These two motto lines are in the original a bad hexameter and a 
pentameter; the whole Uucription hangz 
Tacio Gardano, 
LC. 
Ifmftit id, qaod Tcd, Titam mors dedit ipsa, 
Hens setema manet, gloria tuta, qnies. 
Obiit anno iu>jaav, it. Kal. Sept. Anno ^tatis Ixxx. 
Hyeronymw Cardamw, Medicos, Pannti 
Posteris^pie." 
The inscription is given by Tomasini (Elog. part i« Tatar. 1630) 
from thfiduuchof&t. liazkyiiiliJilan. Jeionie himself was erentualljr 
buried under it beside his father, as is testified by Tomarini and 
Thuanvi. 

e2 
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Until there shall be one trumpet sounded over all the 
graves, we shall most likely continue to blow trumpets of 
our own in this way. A clever man must be more pious 
than clever who omits the temptation, when he has t^e 
power, to display his cleverness upon a tomb. By Cardan, 
who was more clever than pious, no such omission would 
be made. How should his piety prevail? The holiness 
of home, all sacredness of motive and true worthiness of 
action, had been unknown to the little Jerome when he 
was a child. He had grown up contemned and neglected, 
seeing much of evil passion, trained as a child in astto- 
logy, and strengthened in every tendency to superstition. 
The religion of his time was ceremonial and full of super- 
stitious practices. Jerome was superstitious. He was 
careful to perform religious rites; he prayed to God and 
to the Virgin Mary, but more particularly to St. Martin, 
whom he was taught by a dream to regard as a protector 
under whom he would enjoy a somewhat quieter and 
longer life^ than he could have obtained under any other 
saint. There can be no doubt that this was a direct 
slight offered to St. Jerome. Cardan was not behind his 
age, but he was not before it, when, as he tells us, he was 
accustomed &om childhood to look up to heaven with this 
prayer: " Lord God, of Thine infinite goodness, ^ve me 
long life and wisdom, and health both of mind and body^.'' 
' De Yitft Fropr. cap. xzii p. 87. ' Ibid. p. 86. 
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His body was ailing, his mind wanted health; he feared 
lest, by a premature close to his life, he might be pre- 
vented from leaving to posterity such proofs of wisdom as 
might win for him undying praise. He sought praise as 
the end of his existence, and exercise of intellect as the 
most worthy means to such an end. Ambition to produce 
the utmost good, to develop every talent and apply it 
carefully to that work in which it would do all that it 
could be made to do in aid of the real progress of humanity, 
glorified the life of the obscure French potter, Bernard 
Palissy^, really the best of Cardan's philosophical contem- 
poraries. Cardan, who won to himself in his own lifetime 
world-wide fame, was conscious of no higher motive to 
exertion than anxiety to be remembered as a great phi- 
losopher. But that was no mean care. 

Because the superstition of Cardan did not at all times 
take an orthodox complexion, he has been ranked on 
more than one occasion among atheists. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he was set down by Theophilus Raynaud, in his 
treatise on good and bad books^, as the first atheist of the 

> " Je n*ai trouT^ rien meilleur que de suivre le conseil de Dieu ♦ . 
n a command^ k ses hitlers qu'ils eussent a manger le pain au labeur 
de leur corps et qu'ils eussent h midtiplier les talens qu'il leur avoit 
laissez par son Testament Quoi consider^ je n*ay youIu cacher en 
terre les talens qu'il luy a pleu me distribuer," &c. Palissy to the 
Marshal Montmorenci. 

' '< Homo nullius religionis ac fldei, et inter dancularios atheos se- 
cnndi ordinis eyo suo fkcile piinceps.*' Father Beynaud De bonis ao 
malis Idbris, quoted bj Bayle in his Dictionary. 
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seeoild otder. He zeooids, liowe^er, emphatirally aaang 
the 6iq>erienoe8 of hia life the soqiiiffltiaii, even through 
tconble, of a finn trost in the wisdom q£ the divine dispo* 
flition of events. He had observed, he says^ ^ eflb^acy of 
piaycT, and recognised the importance of invoking aid 
from God out of the Scriptares^ and of seeking, he adds 
— -I quote his exact words — ^* that He woold teach me to 
do His will, because He is my God^." As a rdigious 
sentimenty at least, this thought lay at the bottom even of 
those blind superstitions or dear-sighted comments which 
the orthodox disdained and set aside as pagan. 

* De Vit Propr. cap. xxiii. p. 90. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JBRCOCS ClXDAXf OBADUATB IN MEDICINE — HIS LIFE AT SAOCO, AND 
IBS 8TB4NGS Al>TE]rTUBS OV HIS HABSIAeS. 

Fazio Gakdan left a house and some provision for 
his son^ although it seems to have been very small^ and 
liable to much dispute^. He had been too ready to allow 
to other men the use of his possessions. Part of his little 
store, placed in the hands of insolvent people, had been 
lost; part, supplied to princes' and great men, was to be 
re-demanded only at great risk, and hardly to be recovered 
after endless labour. When recovered, it was always re- 
paid without interest?. Litigation, however, was then 
common; and we are carried back fairly into the spirit of 
the time when we read that after his father's death Jerome 
had first a lawsuit with Alessandro Castillione for some 
woods, afterwards with members of his father's family, 
and then with the Counts Barbiani. Jerome eventually 
gained his point against CastilHone, who had one of his 

1 « Patrimonium quod minimum erat." Be Coniol. ik 75. De Vitft 
Frope. cap. zsHFiii, 
^ Be Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 4E20. 
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own relations for a judge, and compelled him, after a long 
struggle, to pay all the money about which a question had 
arisen. The dispute with the Barbiani was continued 
over many years^. 

To Clara Micheria there remained also, after the death 
of Fazio, so much provision for her maintenance as would 
enable her to buy a house^. She could also in some way 
earn money, for it was by her industry and solicitude — 
incredible solicitude her son entitles it — that Jerome, when 
left by the death of his &ther poor and helpless, was main- 
tained at the university^. It does not appear that Jerome 
and his mother were at all times happy in each other, but 
that Clara, notwithstanding all her sins of temper or of 
principle, had a woman's power of self-sacrifice, and a 
mother's strength of love for Jerome, is what I think does 
appear, not indistinctly. Towards his father, Jerome's 
heart yearned many years after the old man had passed 
away, when the son could look back into his youth, for- 
getting for a time its deprivations, remembering only the 
gentle words and deeds of the geometrician, who had, he 
thought, been kinder to him than his mother. Of hini he 
could then write, when the feeling rose naturally in his 
heart, words of emotion full of a love and gentleness, with 

1 Dial, de Morte. Opera, Tom. t p. 676. 
» De Vifc Propr. p. 92. 

• "Ipse loops, ac auzilio omni destitutus, diligentift et solicitudine 
matris incredibili sustentabar." Dial, de Morte. Opera, Tom. i. p. 676. 
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which he seems to have been able to regard his father only. 
** My tears arise," he says, ** when my mind ponders upon 
his good-will towards me. But, father, I will give what 
satisfaction I am able to your merits and your piety. 
And while these leaves are read, your name and virtue 
shall be honoured. For he was incorruptible and truly 
holy^." At other times, in softened mood, we find him 
speaking of his old relation to his father during childhood, 
as " what I at that time thought to be hard servitude." 
At other times he writes the simple truth, but not re- 
sentfully. 

Matthew Curtius, a physician of some note in his day, 
was professor of the theory of medicine in Padua, be^ 
tween the years 1524 and 1530^. He encouraged Car- 
dan greatly with his kindness, even condescending to hold 
public disputation with him. A compliment dear to the* 

> De Ut. ex Adr. Cap. pp. 349, 350. 

3 Biccoboni de Gymnas. Fatavin. Lib. i. p. 21. Cardan de Vit. Propr. 
cap. xzxiv. p. 155. Curtius of FaYia taught also at Florence, Bologna, 
and Pisa. He wrote on Venesection in Pleurisy, on the quality of 
water, and also, among other things, edited Mundinus, the peg-book 
upon which anatomists had hung comments for years, until YcsaUus 
achieved a reyolution in their science. Curtius was fifty years old, 
and in the height of his reputation, when Cardan studied under him. 
His sahiry at Padua had been twice raised. He died in 1544, aged 
seventy. Brief details are given concerning him by Tomasini and 
Papadopoli in their records of the University of Padua, and more by 
Ghilini, whom I know only as cited in a work invaluable for the infor- 
mation it gives about forgotten men who were in any degree famous in 
the sixteenth century, '^ Zedler's Universal Lexicon aller Wissenschaf- 
ten und Kunste." 
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young maiL at the ofdwt o£ biit medioftl caieec, was the 
qgcclanwttion of the piendent befom whom he axgoed aoBue 
fbzgotten thesis against a fixrgotteA doetor» The pxesident, 
stmdc by Cardan's acntenew^ a^eet who the youth, wan^ 
and beii^ told^ exnlaimcd, *' Stody, Q yoadi, — yon will 
eacoel Gmtiufl^." 

At the elose of die year macb munoraUe by his fathtt'a 
death, Jerome Cardan obtained froniL his umvez&iy tiie 
jRnour of being aj^inted Beetor of die Gymnaaum^. 
He Tory truly says, that the seeking of diat office by hint 
was a most desperately foolish deed^. The office was, in: 
iact, ihe lordship of the unrrexsity, a post m cosdy to the 
holder^ that in those days of waz^ and taxes, and efwocial 
disorganisation in North Italy, nobody could be found 
willingto hold it. It was in abeyance at the time whmi 
Jerome Cardan, a clever, pemnless, disreputable young 
scholar of twenty-four, maddoied by difficulties^ and by 
a belief that he was impotent for life (his sorest care), 
plunged desperately into its* loqponsibilitiefi, willing to 
drown one care in another. 

The UniveOTity of Padua, founded in the thirteenth 

^ D% libni FfiopiiiB: — ^ Stiid^ o jsvenls, Curtiam sspuaiimJ' 

St^iebuit Qmnei, adds Oardavi 
> I>Bliilir.FiBpr. (edi 1547)p. II. LiKI]IbO|K, Toid.1 p.97, 
•^**'Staligi vent id «gn^qa«i Beetor Gjmntm Pataarini cActus ram, 

tarn em inops eaMm,et in patiift bdla maiima yigeieiit et tribata 

intolliitshaiSi . • . IhutI qmd U ad hoe ctm^mUtt Jhs oar* et 

uuania . • ." De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 430. 
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oenturjT, imd been fsappfxtei bjtlsePrinees of Camra till 
their power rotted* Then the Gymnasium was placed, 
together with the town, is 1405^ under ibe dbield of 
Venice^ the town keys and seal being presented in that 
year to Michael Steno. The HberaKty of the V^xeiians 
camsed the univCTsity to prosper greatly, and it owed much 
in &e first y^os of its dependence upon Tenice to the 
Uberality of irectors^. Until the year 1550, there were 
two rectors^ yearly appointed, who held divided rule, the 
university itself being divided between artiste (foUowerr 
of theology, philosophy, and pfcysic) and jurisconsults: 
As the affidrs of the two classes were separate, each had 
its re«tor. Jerome, we have seen, joined tiie artists, not 
the jurisconsults, who had tiien fbr their own use a distinct 

' The best accoimts of the University of Padua in its good old times 
are, I beliere, the six books of ConmieBtanea oa the PladaaB GTmna* 
slum, by Antonio BIccobone (Fatavii, 1598), the Fadoan Gymna- 
sium, in fiye books, by the Bishop J. F. l\)masini (TJtini, 1654), and 
the Histoxy of the Fadufia.GymiBUttiira,.by lilic: Gomn. Fopadopdi 
(Yenet. 1726). I have nsed these as my authorities. Eiccobone lived 
partly in Cardan's time, but Tomasim's wotk is mcnre serviceable, ia- 
asmneh aa it ia ftill of those minute detaila vhich give life to our 
knowledge of the past. It is quite the best work of the three. The 
two volumes of Fapadopoli, Abbot of St. Z^ioiaiia,. and Brafesaor at 
Fadua of Canon Law, are of great service as an elaborate appendix to 
the others. He made it his business not only to compile afresh (drily 
enough), but to supply from the univeraity lecefda the omiasioBS that 
occurred in the lists of rectors, professors, &c., published by the two 
first-named writers. He gives also> a brief account of eveiy Faduan 
who had been famous, including, of course. Cardan. Cardan's name, 
however, aa of one who had held office in the university, does not; oecur , 
in any of the fists givra by these tSatmden^ 
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university building. After the year 1560 an union was 
effected, and the university was governed* by one rector, 
chosen alternately, if possible, from among the artists and 
the lawyers^. It was not possible always to maintain a 
strict rotation ; it was even sometimes necessary to look 
abroad for a man "illustrious, provident, eloquent, and 
rich," by whose munificence the university could profit. 
The rector was, indeed, the chief magistrate of the 
university, who decided judicially disputes among the 
students and professors on fixed court days, who over- 
looked the working of the entire system, and saw that the 
teachers did their duty properly; but his administrative 
labours were lightened by the aid of a pro-rector, wko did 
the real work, while of the rector himself no more was 
required than to be munificent. Scholars who would be 
dukes hereafter were the men thought most proper for the 
oflBice. So indeed they were, for often rich men, daunted 
by the heavy demand made by it upon their purses, used 
the right of refusal granted to them. In the next century 
the rectorate was shunned so imiversally, that the oflSice 
ceased almost wholly, the chief dignitary being the pro- 
rector, of whom work was required rather than money. 

For seven years before the year 1515, wars in the 
district had caused the closing of the University of Padua. 

» PapadopoU Hist Gymn, Pat. Lib. i. cap. v. p. 7, for preceding de- 
tails. Tomasini, lab. i. cU. six. to xziL for those next following. 
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After it was re-opened, the prevalent confusion and dis- 
tress made it impossible to find men who would add to all 
their other worldly loss the burden of the rector's office. 
For about ten years after that date, therefore, says a 
chronicler of the university^, there were no rectors. In 
1526 there is set down the name of one, and there was 
one in each of the two succeeding years. In 1529 there 
was again a rector for the jurisconsults, and another for 
the artists. The year, therefore, of Cardan's rectorate, 
1525, is considered blank, and although Jerome, after two 
ballots, by a majority of one^, obtained leave to assume the 
responsibilities which every wise man declined, he took 
none of the honours of the office. It entitled him at once"* 
to the degree of doctor without trouble or expense, but 
the degree was shortly afterwards refused to him. I do 
not think that he was enrolled as a citizen of Padua, and 
I am sure that he was not admitted at Venice into the 
equestrian order. He seems, in fact, to have received 
none of the rector's privileges, and he was accounted 
nobody by the university, Jiis year of office being called 

1 Papadopoli, voL i. pp. 95, 96. The list of rectors is there interrupted 
thus at the year 150S. ''Be Gymnastic^ i]itenni88& ob Cameracense 
bellum, mox restituta anno hdxv, k restitutione per annos circiter 
decern Bectoribus caruit Gymnasium." The list is then resumed at the 
year 1526. 

« Cardan de Vit. Propr. p. 17. 

' The succeeding particuhirs concerning the office of Hector of the 
Gymnasium at Fadua in the sixteenth century, are from Tomasini's 
first book, ch. xix. to xzii. 
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the last of tbe ten jeais in which thexe was xso 
rector. 

We may feel aasured, alio, that the biahop and the 
local magiatrates, and his brother the town rector, did not 
come in atate to visit ihe new dignitary, and that he did 
not go witii due fiolemnity — as a true rector ought to go 
a&er his election — to the cathedral, escorted by two 
hundred spearmen, accompanied by the officials of the 
imiversity onhoraeback, and by fife-players, and whatever 
else is noble. I even doubt whether they clothed him as a 
rector should be clothed — in summer robes of scarlet mlk, 
and winter rdbes of purple silk — and hung the badge ovor 
his backy covered with gold and precious stones. If all these 
forms were propedy gone through by the learned Paduans 
in honour of the young adventmsr who undertook to 
preside over thenij that journey of the desperate young 
Jerome, clothed in purple and gold, and surrounded by 
spearmen, to the solemn heanqg of high mass, would form 
as odd a picture of times out of joint as any man could 
easily imagine. 

That the pro&ssors and dignitaries of the university 
came solemnly to dinner at Cardan's expense I can believe, 

m 

That the students flocked together to the great inaugural 
entertainment he was bound to ^ve them, and to any of 
his othCT fittle official dinneiB, I am sure. Wild ^nners 
they must have been, for Jerome looJked back upon the 
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jeai when he was rector as a year of ^ Sardanapalan life,*' 
a Uot upon his past for whidi he had to make atone- 
ment^. And, who found the money to support him in hia 
. &]fie position— ^who paid for the modk-maJ€8ty of Bector 
SfffdanapahiB ? The widow at Milan. His moth^ — we 
do not know how-— worked for him, and by her 8el£- 
denial and solicitude he was enabled^ to sustain the chargee 
Aat he had so feolidiily and recklessly incurred. Perhape 
die was proud of his distinction, unsubstantial as it was, 
foot proud or not, die was his mother. Ezoept his 
mother'sh^, heliad nomeans of inccnnel^ut the gaming- 
iable». 

Cardan had not at the imitersily a large cbde of 
£riradfi. Exeq>t when he sought wild pleasure in a game 
of chance, or men with whom to sing, he was, in his 
studies and his recrealions, almost a reduse; he thought 
ifaot &w who might be his companions were virtuous, 
none truly leaniedf and with a false c}aiicism he regarded 
aockl inteDcourae as waste of time. Yet he had formed 
in his youth a fifienddiip, baaed upon community of tastes 

1 In chapter ziiL p. 59 of the De Vita Fropr. Liber, he speaks of 
-penaaee due— ^ut vita SardamtpdUetquxm anoo quo praefui Gymnasio 
PataTinoegiyflflgitiapurgaTpriiiL* , 

' " Matris tamen sollicitudine eflfectum est, ut pondus impensamni, 
quamyis aegre, flustmueriDGu" De Ut ex Adr. Cap. p. 480. 

' ''fitodentuunBBetor csreatiia» nihil piins com halMram, totnm tamen 
iiiy<i Tiiiiii ftj i i Muu iji ^ ^ "Sm nUjBsi mihi erat leUquoin audlxiiiD, "^ 
Utmncnlomm ludiii.'' JDeO0BMLp.75. 
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for dice and music, with one Ambrose Varadeus; after- 
wards lie had found a friend at Pavia in Prosper Mari- 
non. A pallid youth, Ottaviano Scoto, of Venice, who 
lost fifty sheets of Cardan's early efforts as an author, was 
a friend with whom the young student was upon familiar 
terms of lend and borrow as to books and moneys. This 
was his closest intimacy ; out of it sprang one of the 
leading events in his after-life. Another of his close 
friends was Gaspardo Gallearato. Love of pleasure coun- 
teracted, in a great degree, Jerome's desire to play the 
misanthrope. In society he had also the satisfaction of 
rasping any tender point in a discussion. As much 
through love of argument as malice he perversely advo- 
cated the opinions that were most distasteful to his com- 
pany^, and loved a single combat of the tongue, in which 
it appears that he never failed to silence his opponent, for 
he could bring into play not only a quick wit and a rare 
amount of ready knowledge, but he could assume also a 
tone so rude and overbearing that few who had contested 
with him once would court a second battle. 

Though the natural gifts and acquirements of Cardan 
were disfigured by harsh feeling towards others and an 
obtrusive consciousness of self, it is curious to observe how 

* De Vit. Propr, cap. xy. p, 68, 

3 << Elad inter vitia mea singulare et magntun agnosco, et sequor, ut 
libentius nil dicam quam quod audientibus displiceat, atque in hoc, 
sciens ac volens, perseyero.** De Yit. Prop. cap. xiii. p. 60. 
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in his mind the vanity of the scholar was combined with, 
and perhaps, indeed, formed but a part of, a most rare 
candour in self-confession. Desiring and expecting an 
immortal fame, Jerome was thoroughly determined to 
enable all posterity to know what manner of man he was. 
Eevelations of himself are to be found scattered through- 
out the huge mass of his writings: those revelations are 
collected here into a narrative, and we have had reason 
already, as we shall have more reason hereafter, to wonder 
at the unflinching way in which the Milanese philosopher 
must have performed self- dissection, when he laid bare so 
much that was corrupt in his own nature to the public 
gaze. To nobody was he so merciless as to himself; he 
scorned the men who, being dark within, study to show a 
brilliant outside to the world, and going over, as he 
always did, into a state of bold antagonism, he hung out 
every one of his misdeeds, and all that he found rotten in 
himself, for popular inspection. 

Readily confessing cowardice, Cardan tells of a storm 
on the Lago di Guarda, in which he was nearly drowned. 
It was in the year in which he was rector, at a time when 
he was forced by want of funds to make an expedition 
homeward^. He had pushed off* into the lake, unwillingly 
enough, with a few companions, and they had on board 

1 '* Pecnniaram exigendaram causft." Be Ut. ex Adv. Cap. p. 430. 
To make work for his mother. 

VOL. I. P 
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the boat some hoises. Their sail was torn, they had their 
mast broken, lost also their rudder and one of their two 
oars, when night came om At last tlwy came ashore at 
SirmionCy when they were all despairing of a reseue, 
Cardan most of alL They came ashore in good time, for 
very few minutes afterwards, when they were housed 
safely in their inn, a fierce burst of the storm arose, which 
their disabled boat could by no chance have weathered. 
The iron hinges of the windows in the inn were bent by 
it. Jerome, who had been out of doors- a confessed 
coward, tells philosophically how all his valour came to 
him when a fine pike was brought to table, and he supped 
joyously, though his companions could not eat* The only 
youth, except Cardan, who had an appetite, was he whose 
rashness led the party into danger, and whose courage 
found a safe way out of iti. 

But the scholar who was bold orer his supper, and 
cared little for the howling of the wind outside, may 
have lost something of his boldness when the lights were 
out and the loud wind at night hindered him from sleep- 
ing. His philosophy had comprehended studies ihat 
gave strength to superstition. Astrologers had predicted 
from his horoscope that he would not live to be older 
than fbrty or forty-five ; and he, believing them, took no 
pains in the management of his inheritance to reserve any 
^ De Vit. Propr. cap. zzz. p. 111. 
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provision for old age. lUusians^ of the senses, to whiicH 
he -was subject, strengthened his belief in supernatural 
appearances, and his own nervous, dreamy nature caused 
him to convert at times the memory of common events 
into some' hazy impression of the wonderful. T have 
not thought it worth while to collect together all the 
sloriea of this kind related by Cardan ; but two may serve 
here as examples. At Pavia, one morning while in bed, 
and again while dressings Jerome heard a distinct rap as 
of a hammeron a wall of his room, by which he knew 
that he was parted from a chamber in an empty house. 
At that time died his- and his father's Mend, Galeazzo 
Rosso^. The disciples of certain impostors who in our 
own day have revived a belief in spirit-knocHngs in 
New York, may be referred to the works of Cardan for 
a few enunciations of distinct faith in such manifestations. 
A more curious example will occur hereafter. In the 
present instance, Cardan, who is never destitute of philo- 
sophic candour^ owns that he was unable to prove any 
strict correspondence of time between the death of Rosso 
and the knockings in Uis room. Tt is enough for us 

' De Yit. Fropr. cap. zliii p. 222. I quote the passage for the 
benefit of Sappkta ; *' Quod mihi aeddit dnm staderem Papiae^ at mane 
qnodam, anteqiuun expergiscerer ictum in nmro flensttimj vacuum 
erat habitaculum quod loco illi erat contigaum: et dum ezpergiscerer, 
et pofttea aUom, qnui maUei, et quod eldem hocft Tospefi iuteilexefim 
obiisse Galeazium de Bubeis amicum Bingulaiem, et de quo tarn multa, 
non id referam in nuracula," 

f2 
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simply to note how frequently the ear as wdl as the eye 
is deluded, when the nervous system is in a condition 
that appears to have been constant with Cardan. The 
sounds heard by him at Pavia portended no more than 
is meant by the flashes of light which sometimes dart 
before our wearied eyes. 

We do not find greater diflSculty in perceiving with 
how much ease Jerome may in lapse of time have fallen 
into the belief that a supernatural event marked his first 
experience in Latin. " Who was the man," he says, 
" who sold me a Latin Apuleius when I was, I think, 
about twenty years old, and instantly departed? I bought 
it without judgment, for its gilded binding; but the 
next morning found that I could read it. Almost at the 
same time I acquired the power of imderstanding Greek, 
Latin, French, and Spanish, that is to say, so that I 
could understand books in those languages, though un- 
able to speak them and ignorant of their grammar^." 
There is nothing in this superstitious suggestion incon- 
sistent with the record left by Cardan of the time spent 
by him in acquiring languages and studying their gram- 
mar. In his early college days he bought a Latin 
Apuleius. He had been superficially practised in Latin 
by conversation with his father, and the language difiers 
not so greatly from Italian as to make it wonderful that 
> De Vit. Plropr. p. 285. 
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any youth of quick and ready wit should find that he 
could make out at once the general sense of a Latin 
story. Any shrewd man acquainted with Italian can 
scramble at first sight through the meaning of a Spa- 
nish book, and of French, another allied tongue, young 
Jerome must have picked up a great number of hints 
from the French armies that overran his native district. 

After the purchase of his Apuleius, the student may 
have prided himself much on the discovery of the great 
deal that ho could extract from books in these languages, 
before they had become, or when they had not long 
become, matters of systematic study. The seller of the 
Apuleius could be looked back to at last from a distance 
of time as though he had been one of the legendary 
beings who come into the market-places to sell magic 
books, and then are seen no more. The impression would 
accord well with his superstitious fancy; he himself would 
very soon believe it, and could easily let Greek slip in- 
sensibly into the list of tongues miraculously pkced within 
his power. It is no proof of deliberate untruth that 
Cardan has put down among the mysteries of life this 
vague impression in one place, but does not the less 
candidly relate elsewhere the pains with which he toiled 
along the usual paths of study. 

Those paths led him, at the beginning of the year 1526, 
to the attainment of one object of ambition. He was in 
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that year laureated Doctor of Medicine. His admisaan 
to the dignity was not, however, easily aocorded. Having 
been presented hy his teachers, and proved himself befiaas 
the bishop orthodox and loyal, it was the duty of Cardan, 
as of any other candidate, to defend publicly four theses, 
two of them selected by himself. His opponents in dis- 
cussion were, as usual, the junior doctors; afterwards he 
himself, with those by whom he was presented, having 
withdrawn, bis .admission or exclusion was det^mined by 
a ballot^. Jerome had been at first rejected, in spite of 
his rectorship — ^perhaps even because of it— by a compact 
body of forty -seven dissentients. On account of his births 
disgrace attached to his name; his love of dice, and 
various irregularities, must certainly have brought him 
into much disfavour, while his obstinate and disputatious 
method of asserting his opinions, and his contempt of 
custom, must have scandalised many of the magnates of 
the university. He was rejected twice; but when he 
made his third effort, the adverse voices were reduced to 
nine^, and he was admitted Doctor of Medicine, and re- 
ceived with due solemnity the open and shut book, the 
barette, the ring, and the kiss. The open book signified 
things known to him that he was authorised to teach; the 
closed book signified the knowledge that it yet remained 

1 The details conoeniing the infltaUation of a doctor here given are 
firom Tomasini, Lib. i. cap. zlvii. pp. 159, 160. 
« De 'Vlt Plropr. p. 17. 
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for him, and was his business, to acquire. The barette 
was of an ecclesiastical form, and signified that he was 
conseciated as a priest to science, and by its name 
(bi*rect), twiee right, some thought it also signified that 
teachers ought to be correct in practice as in theory. By 
the ring he was espoused to his profession. The kiss was 
the symbol of the brotherhood to which he was admitted, 
and the peace and harmony that should prevail among all 
fellowJabourers in art or science. Then in the cathedral 
he was ushered by the bedel formally from a seat by his 
presenters to a seat by the prior, further symbolising that, 
as a man of learning, he was qualified to sit among the 
princes of the earth. So Jerome was made a doctor in 
the &mous University of Padua. He was then twenty- 
five years old. 

Having obtained this qualification^ Cardan, without 
loss of time, proceeded to establish himself in practice. 
An opening was found for him at Sacco, to which place 
he went, by the advice and with the help of a zealous 
fiiend,a physician of Padua, Francisco Buonafede^. Buona- 
fede had been a warm promoter in the university of Car- 
dan's claim to a degree- He himself held rank at Padua 
between the years 1524 and 1626 as the first of the two 
extraordinary professors of the Theory of Medicine, his 

1 De lit. ex Adv. Cap. lib. iii. p. 431. De Libris Propr. (1557) 
p. 12. 
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colleague being Peter Maynard, of Verona. Buonafede 
next became the second extraordinary professor of Prac- 
tical Medicine, in which department he became senior 
professor in 1539^. He was a man of great worth, who 
felt towards the young student disinterested friendship, for 
Cardan had not attended any of his lectures*. Sacco is a 
small town, about ten miles from Padua and twenty-five 
from Venice. 

Battle and murder, plague, pestilence, and famine, de- 
terred Cardan from residence at Milan. During the six 
or seven years spent by him at Sacco, his own district 
was devastated by a succession of those evils that charac- 
terised in most parts of Europe the low social condition 
of the age. While Jerome pursued his studies at the uni- 
versity, the slaughter committed by the plague in his own 
district had been merciless. In 1522 fifty thousand of 
the Milanese died of the plague in four months. In 1524 
there had been fierce plague, and by the fortune of war 
Milan had twice bowed to a new master. In 1526 and. 
1527, while Cardan dwelt at Sacco, Milan suffered under 
scarcity, that was made more distressing by the added 
burden of intolerable taxes. In 1528 disease and pesti- 
lence again broke out, and were less fearful in their 
ravages only because they had already swept off a large 

1 Gymn. Fat. Riccoboni, p. 23. Tomasini, p. 314. 
* De Vit. Propr. p. 18. The same authority covers the facts stated 
in the succeeding paragraph. 
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part of tlie population of the district. In 1529 the 
miserable wars abated, and Cardan made an attempt to 
fix himself in Milan, for he regarded that town as his 
proper home. The attempt failed, as will presently be 
shown, and the adventurer having returned to Sacco, con- 
tinued to live there during three or four more years. 

At Sacco, in which town he began to reside — ^by way 
of omen perhaps — on his birthday^, that is to say, on the 
24th of September (1526), Cardan established himself in a 
house of his own, practised his profession, gambled, spent 
his money, and had no lack of holiday friends. The belief, 
founded on his horoscope, that he would die in middle 
age, and a desponding sense of inability to marry, caused 
the young physician to care little for the morrow. The 
consciousness of impotence had weighed upon him for 
about four years when he went to Sacco, and continued 
unabated until he was more than thirty years of age^. It 
was the greatest trouble of his life during those years 
which formed, in other respects, the happiest part of his 
existence. To feel, or to confess, that he was absolutely 
happy was not in the nature of Cardan. The conditions 
necessary to true happiness were absent from his mind. 
To the child whose character is forming the accidents of 

* De Libris Propr. (ed. 1557) p. 13. A work entitled <<£pidemia" 
begins thus: — << Anno mdxxyi. die xxiv. Septembris qu89 mihi nata- 
lis fait, contHli me in Saccense oppidum." 

* De Ut. ex Ady. Capiend. Lib. il. cap. 9. 
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outer life axe events, of reaLimportance, happy or unhappy 
in ihenuielves^ but in the man whoee character is formed 
the outer life is subject to the inner. I have taken pains, 
as I thought just, to call attentbn to those inddents of 
Cardan's youth which had a baneful influence upon his 
character. The child Jerome it was right to handle ten- 
derly, but now that he has grown up, and has come out 
into the world to take his pirt in it as independent worker, 
he must run abne,.for.he is too old to be nursed by a 
biographer. 

In his own morbid Wffjr Cardan tells us that as there are 
short giants and tall pigmies, so when he says that he 
spent at Saceo happy days, we must understand them to 
have been happily wretched^ He enjoyed games of 
chance, indulged his love of music, rambled through a 
beautiful country, dined ,and studied indolently. No- 
body molested him, he spent his money and he had 
his friends, he was respected, visited by gay Venetian 
nobles. The magnates of the town associated with him, 
he kept open. house, and men galliered about him, prompt 
enough to own that Jerome Cardan was a great philoso- 
pher. This cheerful bit of Cardan's life extended over 
five years and a half, commencing in September, 1526, 
and ending in the month of February, 1532, not very 

^ De YiU Fropr. cap. xxxL p. 129. The authority remains the same 
until there occurs a fresh citation. 
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many weeks aS^v bis marmge. He. had enjoyed fairly 
his student life, but to ibe years spent at Sacco be 
looked back 'often afterwards. .Tbey ccmtBacted in his* 
memory into a single happy thought, a thought to which, 
at night, his pleasant dceams frequently led him. 

He studied while at Saoco indolently, oar at any rate 
his study produced small immediate results. During the 
six years spent there his mind was at work, but that was 
a period ratiier of growth than produce. Cardan himself 
says, discontentedly, '^ During all the six yeass that I 
practised my art in .that town, with great labour I pro- 
duced but little profit to myself, much less to others." 
(Yet he was by no means wholly without practice^.) '* I 
was impeded by crude thoughts and restless studies, my 
wit not working smoothly or to good eflect?." His writ- 
ten work inntig that period, except an essay upon Chei- 
romanqr, an art in which Cardan had more faith than a 
modem gipsy, was entirely medical. It .consisted of 
three hundred sheets, upon the Method of Healing ; a 
tceatise to the extent of thirty-six sheets, on the epidemic 
that prevailed in his neighbourhood during the whole 
time of his residence at Sacco ; a treatise on the Plague. 
The treatise on the Plague was lost, and there were two 
other treatises destroyed also by the misdeed of a cat, 

> De ConBolatioBe, p. 75. 

* Pe lifaris Fixpriii. Liber ultimiuu Open, Tom. i..p. 97. 
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one De Re Venerea, the other upon Spittle^. The three 
hundred sheets upon the Method of Healing, Cardan 
proposed to arrange in four books, putting ihto the fourth 
the remedies for the compound diseases. Of the early 
works of Cardan, and of the teachings found in them, it 
will be my duty to speak more at large in the succeeding 
chapter. 

Two persons Jerome names especially as having been his 
friends while he lived at Sacco. One of these, Paolo lUirico, 
was a drug^st, with whom he came very naturally into con- 
tact. His other friend was Gian Maria Mauroceno/a Vene- 
tian noble*. This may or may not be the same senator who 
was concerned in the disreputable quarrel next to be re- 
lated, but the hero of it was more probably a nobleman 
named Thomas Lezun^ who is elsewhere mentioned^. 
I shall best illustrate the bold way in which the philoso- 
pher speaks evil of himself, by putting down the worst 
part of this tale in his own words. They, however, who 
are familiar with the personal records that have been left 
to us by men of the world who lived and acted in the 
spirit of the sixteenth century, will know that the rude 
passion of Cardan was very little out of harmony with the 
coarse temper of the times*. 

' 1 De Sapientia, &c. p. 422. De Libris Propriis (ed. 1557), p. 13, 
where he says of the two spoilt treatises, ** ambo hi libri comipti sunt 
urin& felis." The same fact he records again elsewhere. 

' De Fropr. Yitd. Lib^, cap. xy. ' Liber de Ludo Alese. 

* I majr suggest a recollection of the Memoirs of CellinL 
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" When I was at Venice," Jerome tells us^, '* at the 
festival of the birth of the Virgin, I lost my money at 
cards, and on the next day what remained; but I was in 
the house of the man with whom I played. When, 
therefore, I noticed that he used foul play, I wounded 
him in the f^ce with a poniard, but slightly. There 
were present two youths of his household, and two spears 
were hanging from the rafters, and the house-door was 
fastened with a key. But when I had taken from him 
all his money, both his own and mine, having won back 
early thit morning, and sent home by my boy the clothes 
and rings that I had lost to him on the preceding, day, I 
flung back to him, of my own accord, some of the money, 
because I saw that he was wounded." Having achieved 
so much. Cardan pointed his sword at the two servants, 
and threatened death to them if they did not unlock the 
door and let him out. Their master, balancing the cost 
in his own mind, and finding, says Jerome, that what 
he had now lost was not more than he had previously 
taken, bade that his assailant should be suffered to go 
unmolested. The fierce passions awakened in the gambler 
made such scenes no doubt sufficiently familiar, and the 
Venetian either was conscious that he had provoked an 
attack, by being guilty of the charge upon which it was 
founded, or he was a hospitable, kindly man. He took 
> De yit& Froprift, cap. zipc. 
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the dagger-thrust in friendly part and bore no malice, for 
there is a sequel to the story. 

On the same day, while Cardan Tna« wandering about, 
with arms under his clothes, endeavouring to avoid the 
wrath of the chief magistrate for Has assault upon a 
senator, after dark Ins feet dipped and he fell into one of 
the canals. By clinging, in his struggle, to the oars of a 
passing boat, he obtained rescue at the hands of the 
rowers, and was dragged on board. He found on board 
his adversary j with a fillet round his face, who covered 
him not with reproaches, but with a dry suit of his own 
clothes. 

After he had dwelt two years in Sacco, Cardan, never 
strong in health, was attacked by tertian fever, ending, 
however, on the seventh day. A year afterwards, in 1529, 
ih^e being a slight remission of the plague and tumult 
in Milan, Jerome, summoned by letters from his mother^, 
returned to his own town, and there endeavoured to 
obtain his eniolm^it among the members of the College 
of Physicians. But the old stain of illegitimacy clung 
still to him in the company of those men who had known 
him as a boy. The reqiectable body of the physicians of 
Milan would admit no bastard into their society, and they 
rejected him, upon a suspicion of ill^timacy based, as 
its victim tells us, upon the ill-treatment he had expe- 
^ De Cbnflol. p. 75. 
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lienced from his father^. When Cardan is relating factSj 
the neglect of his son hj the geometrician cannot be kept 
out of sight; when he expresses feelings, however, a saiti- 
ment of filial afl&ction, and a tender recollection of the 
old man's latest sympathies j prompt nothing hut panegyric 
of the dead. 

His rejection by the physicians of his own tavKn for the 
reason assigned, inflicted a fresh hurt upon the aiddy 
spirit of the young philosopher. He entreated also, while 
in Milan^ for some satisfactory adjustment of his claims 
against the powerful Barbiani femily^; but from the Bar- 
biani he obtained no settlement. He found his mother 
also sullen; and having experienced in Milan insult and 
disappointment, with much bodily and mental toil^ he 
went back to Saeco in a hectic state, half convalesc^cit 
from a desperate complaint. He had been oppressed at 
Milan with worldly cares, the smse of v[bioh was rapidly 
supplanted by the expectation of death^. Cough, ulcers, 
and foetid expectorations, caused all who were about him 

* De Conaol. p. 75. « De Vitft Propr. p. 18. 

3 De Propr. Yit p^ IS. Dd GoasoL p. 7S, where he whes— «I&- 
terim vero cogita qiUB curas qius tnstitiiB animnm menm yezare de- 
bnissent. Hinc paapertas maxima, iUinc mater flens orbitatem et 
snam miseram (Benectutem, turn memoiia ocmtamaGUB sffiniam, ii^n- 
riao ut rebar medicomm, minae potentis " (i. e. of Count Barbiani, who 
Dodonbthad borrowed money of Fazio) ''desperatio saintis, nnllus 
arnicas. Qoiesoens indigebam necessariifl, laborare non poteram : men- 
dicare turpissimiim erat." On tha same pages will be foond anthoritj 
for the saoceedingfiMsts. 
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for a long time to consider that the life of Cardan was 
already near its close. He was thus seriously ill for seven 
months, wanting necessaries. Nevertheless, by the inter- 
cession, he tells us, of the Blessed Virgin — ^perhaps 
through abstinence from medicine, for he took none; per- 
haps, he hints, because^ he was reserved for better things — 
Jerome recovered. There were many years to come 
through which a busy philosophic mind had work to do 
in the unwholesome chamber of his body. The spirit 
would have been more healthy had it dwelt in wholesome 
flesh. In more than one place we are told by Cardan that 
his mind suffered at times pain so intense that he was glad 
to reUeve it by applying counter-irritation to his body. 
He would beat his thighs with a switch, bite his left arm, 
pinch tender bits of skin, would fast, and endeavour by 
•such means to produce a flow of tears, for he was relieved 
greatly by weeping, but was frequently unable to obtain 
for himself that method of relief^. 

The appearance of Cardan in his manhood well ac- 
corded with the temper of his mind^. He had thin arms 
and unequal hands, the left hand being elegantly formed 
with shapely nails, the right hand clumsy and ill-shapen. 
His forehead was broad, and there was Uttle hair upon the 
temples; in later and graver years he wore a skull-cap on 

> De Vitft Propr. cap. yi. p. 30; cap. xiy. pp. 65, 66. 

' Ibid. cap. Y. p. 24 ; cap. zxi. pp. 84, 85, for the next Btatements. 
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a shaven head. His beard was yellow and forked. His 
gait was clumsy, for he paid little or no heed in walking 
to the way that lay before him, and his pace and bearing 
varied with his thoughts. It was now fast, how slow, 
now upright, now with bowed head, as variable as the 
gestures of a child. In his speech he was too copious and 
too deficient in amenity^. He was very fond of fishing^. 
He had a taste for cats and dogs and little birds, so that 
he even names them with history, music, and other things 
that adorn this transitory scene, placing them in his list^ 
between liberty and temperance on the one side, and on the 
other side the consolation of death, and the equal ebb of 
time over the happy and the wretched*. Among his 
follies he numbers an inability to part with living things 
that have been established once under his roof. ** I re- 
tain," he says, ** domestics that are not only useless to me, 
but that I am told also are a scandal to my house; I keep 
even animals which I have once accepted, goats, lambs, 
hares, rabbits, storks, so that they pollute me the whole 
house*." 

A more natural taste in a philosopher, an extravagant 

» De Vita Propr. p. 59. « Ibid. p. 80. 

' He speaka of qnicqoam boni quo adomea banc Bcenaln, and gires 
for example '< miuictt aaditns, ocalomm lostratio, seimonefl, fabole, 
bistoriae, Uberias, contmaUioj ayicolie, catoli, felea, consi^tio mortis^ 
communis temporis trangitiu miseris €equali8 ac beatitf casuum et fortutuB." 
De Propria Vitft Lib. cap. xxx. 

* De Propria Vita lib. cap. xiii pp. 60, 61. 
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tBfitefo]rtfafi;pii])Qha0er(i£book&| oaat^mssDaaij b&]iEnifid.afr& 
pecnliaisty?. Moi&'cliaiacterifitiGf in. tha'sama^ wajv. of tfasu 
phikMophen -whose; soUng paoaoiL Mosi ani oageiaiefli' &r 
GRedlastiiig fioufi, ima aidalight inKes^pflnttve: wxaiing ma^bBp- 
liali^.a oDBforeifto Isk-visht monejr on.tba^ inflfcnimenifehy uaa: 
of wluohi Iiis name waa tD> I»e; made: inunoiilalF. A. psi^ 
sonaLpeBuliajitg^ wliiGln ksted for abouti twx> jmmvAni&* 
ho -waa^ a£ Sacoof J^ooma xegfodedi aa a poztoitL His 
skin Qzhated astroogr odcmc a£ aiilphnA. ili». a pnotir 
tioneixof mediciiieEf GaidaiH. \my^ wJAaly iiidfled,.cnTifH<far^ 
ing. the acuemgaoi tii8;tiiiii^>. taialed. mozfi: to^ezpainreiEt 
audi ohsexnralBoni than^to hia awnmsdanLQc tha knonledgeL^ 
q£ his a^. As m. philcMiophei; apart finmidioa and oaidsf 
ha: -pioieamii audi &lt teadsr is^gacdi foe time^ the eoDmumy. 
of which haseoommendfidby some: suoh provarb as^that 
many monthfiilft make. a<. beUyful^: Hat onl^ when pior 
fesaedly at wod^^bol also wheai nding, walkings eating^^ 
or awaka int bed^. them wesrae analysea aad diatiUations: 
going oni withini die lahnratmy of hiisb brain. Qe oonr- 
sidered it a good and wise thing to court the acquaintr 
am36:Q£ old mfiu^ audi taaedc knowJedga^ in. dieir society. 
He also, in.a spirit of the truest philosophy,, cozisidered it 

**IteBeai]ni\CiuietBte(|ybJBa8iL 1557),.Bib4.Ttiii.cap; 4a; p..31ft». 

^ '^MJnlta modioai ficuint unom flati&" Be} ^^^k 'Btapm.caj^ xsaii 
p. 90. All that is stated in this paragraph idependa £xc authoii^ ontiie ' 
•ame chapter in the liber de '\Otdi£rapEi&.. 



hii- duty to* abseive' 0V(8iyddng;.aiidi snppeBB^notbing'-to' 
have: beent &ituitausly' made: by natare-*— ^'by whicir 
mesaSf? hffihinte, and weioairieadiiy bfiiieve,." I havebo*- 
comJODiicheaiinikiicnvTledge l^afftiniznoniy.!' 

BcBovezed^ ftofm Hiss waBtmg illnes^. waatmg, taSmg; 
and enjoying' a^ain hispwiiDn iir Aelitdfe tcmsrof SacNso, 
whaii he had ooiupletedt his thirtieth jesBC,\ towards the 
end/ o£ die year' 1331^; the youngphysician married^ Bsk- 
fore; the event, he tells hb^, looking baok tD it from a* later* 
date^ and' oolouring his narrative withiSUpeiBtition^ befcnre 
the= event a qniet* dog howlfed witii nnusnat pertinacity ; 
ravens sat upon' the houBe^topttnd oroakedmore^than they* 
were wont; bundles^ of sticks brokeh' by a boy emitted^ 
sparks' of fire. 

At that time Gaidan, newly and suddenly^' reeved 
from the sense of incompetence to marry by- which he 
had for tfen years considered' himself doomed to remain^ 
single^ dreamed of a lovely maiden dressed in white. His' 

1 Dfi'Wlt.Ewpr.p.^ift.. 

3 De Yit. Fropr. cap. zli. pp. 209, 210; — " Cnm anno mdxxxi. canifl 
mcMleste^ ulnliurett pnetcr conaaettidiiieia auuhi^:' oorrii inriderant: 
domuft yeitici crodtantes praeter solitmn, puer cum faadculos lignamm 
frangeret, enimpebant ignia scmtiUsB^ duzi uxorem inexpectato." 

3 <'Miznmdlistii^'*hefiB9rB<de.I<ib.Bxfu Lib<.ttH;.)/'^i]tflfttiin^ grill 
naceo factuB. sim gallus, et ex ffkatri^ /c^Xcov." All this part of Car- 
dan's experience is the theme of a distinct chapter'of the second boolr 
De Ut. ex^Aidy. Gap. hagnning at fi..2S0 of the edition. beifiNre cited. 
In it he relates with surprising candour yarions facts helongj|pg to his. 
stndent life, especially to the year of his rectorship.. 

o2 
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sick mind coloured the memory of his dream in later and 
more miserable years ; the shadow of his future life is 
therefore thrown over the telling of it. Jerome Cardan 
dreamedi that he was walking in a lovely paradise, fanned 
by a soft breeze, through scenes such as not Pulci himself 
could represent by words. It seemed to him, that as he 
came by the garden porch, he noticed that the gate had 
been left open. Then looking through the open gateway 
he saw standing beyond the porch a damsel dressed in 
white, and he went out to her and put his ^ms about 
her neck and kissed her. But after his first kiss there 
came the gardener, who shut the gate, and would for no 
persuasion open it again. Then Jerome hung upon the 
damsel's neck, outside the locked door of his paradise. 

Now it happened that not long after this dream a fire 
took place in the house of an inhabitant of Sacco, Aldo- 
bello Bandarini^, captain of the Venetian levies in the 
district of Padua. Cardan, who scarcely knew this man 
by sight, felt somewhat annoyed when, after he had been 
burnt out of his own home, he established himself next 
door to the philosopher, c^nd vexed him with the constant 
passing to and fro of a rough set of visitors. Aldobello 
was a man who had created friends and fortune for him- 
self in a shrewd, genial way. Jerome was learning to en- 

i De Vita Prop. cap. xxvL pp. 96, 97.5|De labr. Propr. Liber ultim. 
Opera, Tom. i p. 97. 
« T)e Vit Prop. p. 97. 
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dure his neighbourhood, when after a very few days he 
saw from the road a girl standing at the captain's window 
dressed in white — a girl perfectly resembling her of whom 
he recently had dreamed^. What was the girl to him? 
he reasoned. How can I marry a girl who is poor, when 
I myself am poor ? How can I bear to be crushed imder 
the weight of her brothers, sisters, and relations, when I 
barely know how to support my own existence ? Abduc- 
tion or seduction are not to be thought of (they were un- 
happily thodghts only too ready to arise in men who ad- 
mired women three centuries ago), because her father is a 
captain who would bear no wrong, and lives next door to 
me, handy for vengeance. O miserable man, what can 
I do? 

It is most probable that Cardan did connect Lucia Ban- 
darini, the damsel whom he first saw dressed in white^ 
with some dream of a white-robed girl that he regarded 
as an omen, for he was deeply imbued with all the super- 
stitions that had credit in his age. The dream and the 
desire for marriage were both most likely begotten of his 
newly-acquired sense of power. He became eager to 

' De Vit Prop. p. 97. "Verumdicebam, quid mihi cum hacpuell4? 
Si uxorem ducere Yoluero pauper nihil habentem et fratrum ac sororum 
multitudine oppressam, perii, cum viz rel sic sumptum susUnere 
queam; si tentem abducere, aut occult^ earn opprimere, cum ipse sit 
oppidanus, non deerunt exploratores, Tribunus Militam non injuriam 
patietur, et in utroque casu quid mihi agendum erit? miser • . .** 
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maxry.Luoia, and^byhki eogemesB 'greatly .smpiised'lbe 
'.captain, ^who at fimt lieUfived his offer to 'beimade in jeiSt, 
.knowing ^hai, .cfaanees of macnage -he 'bad up 'to 'ifaat 
ttime steadily .nefiMed^. The vcffiriras, however, 'no j«rt, 

and -the .willingimaiden was led to-ihe^fidtar by a^idlling 
iman?, "who afterward, during the short ^timetfaat-he're- 
nnained^in &oco, :xeee£ved .«11 ithe aid and Mndness A»t 

her parents (ssavli bestow :upon him. The «dog 'had 

howled^ the 'dream had warned, but. Jerome Gardan took 

a wife 4ionse notwithstanding. 

1 'De lib. "Prop. Lib. lilt. Opera, TonLi p. 97. 
a «Diico ToLeatem volens." Ibid. p.:9S. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

WORK OF THB BBAIN. 

Medicine, during tlie last hundred yaoi, ims l^een 
.de^dbping wi& ^enei^y among tlihe «nfliioefl,'and msrldngi 
Ijj an ampb nng (o£ newfy-aoqninBd \kn0v«iIedgB, eadi 
yearns gxowtL The 'titndj of it ansjr be toompnred now io 
/A tree planted im coiigQmal sdil, £br its lootBtaare inihedded 
inia Mr amount' of .asoertainedtftrathcoacernizig 1iheipii&- 
dploB upon^lnch aattnve «Bts. Wlien Ithexe was no tnie 
natural pUilosGpfay, tbere could fbe no time vsieiioe ^of 
medhdne. Medicme w^as then an aort, in which ttbeie 
^'WSB 'awakened no xinhexent ^ofwr of dB^elopmeut. Cds- 
'oaaesiure ao^various in Mnd, and ^ose <of die lame kind 
80 Taisbos in fBpect, itfaat the ibest emprio, ^th ao thxead 
^of-pnncipibilDibUoWyis'amanibMitinaikb^^ Before 
-anytboi^ like « csnoeet knowledge df lihe ways of natore 
had^rapfJBed^iiheisbe^itwrainithe ohniaeiof the physician 
MBcdsBr te^treatduB patients on aooordano^wx&iBome theory 
dedooed &om the fake data fiimished by an unsubstantial 
philosophy, or to soigae who%i, as well as he could, from 
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experience. In the time of Cardan it showed sound dis- 
cretion in the doctor when he could say as Cardan said, 
" I have been more aided by experience than by my own 
wisdom, or by faith in the power of my art^." At that 
time the empiric really was the best physician, and a 
quack doctor, who would use his eyes with conscientious 
shrewdness, dealt less death — ^not to say more health 
— about him, than the graduate who put trust in scho- 
lastic theories. 

It was just in those days that the sap began to rise in 
the philosophy which had put forth leaves once only, and 
. but for that single brief show of vitality had remained, to 
all appearance, without any change where it was first 
established by Hippocrates. The science of medicine, 
for. the reason before stated, makes more progress in one 
month of the present year than it was able to make 
among all the generations that succeeded each other in 
the world between the time of the birth of Hippocrates 
and the publication of the writings of Cardan. . During 
that great interval of twenty centuries there was born 
only one man, Gtilen, who did much to advance medical 
knowledge; and so little had otherwise been gained by 
the accumulation of experience, that when Cardan began 
to write, Hippocrates and Galen were the undisputed 
teachers of all that was held to be sound practice in 
1 De Vita Prop. cap. xxv. 
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medicine and surgery. Nothing was at the fingers' ends 
of doctors that was not found in the tomes of those two 
ancient worthies, if we except the dust and cobwebs of 
scholastic theories that had collected on their surface in 
the lapse of time. There were indeed other writers whom 
physicians studied, Oribasius, Aetius, Paulus ^gineta; 
among the Arabs, Avicenna, and Averroes, Rhases, and 
others. But these, so far as they were trustworthy, were 
little more than cups filled from the pure spring of Hip- 
pocrates, or the broad pool of Gralen. As for the Romans, 
they had no physicians of their own worth following. 
Celsus was only useful — and in that sense very usefixl — 
to physicians of Europe in the sixteenth century, as a 
repertory of medical Latin, which enabled them to write 
their treatises correctly, and apply to diseases and re- 
medies of which they read in Greek, the proper Latin 
names in their own volumes. 

It was in the lifetime of Cardan that the sap began to 
find its way into the barren stems of many sciences. The 
spirit of inquiry that begot the reformation was apparent 
also in the fields and woods^ and by the sick beds of the 
people. Out of the midst of the inert mass of philo- 
sophers that formed the Catholic majority in science, 
there came not a small number of independent men who 
boldly scrutinised the wisdom of the past, and diligently 
sought new indications for the future. Cardan was one 
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•of these; pethape 1;I]» devBva^, but'n0tiih8lbeBt:0f ^sem. 
Though he "woifked for the fbtnre, he^was not befero his 
time. It TWBB msad rafter hs dsatfa, probaUy ynth imfth, 
^thfitt nao ^tisBT mxm of ^faki «day oould Ihave :Lsfib 'behind 'hna 
>ifodc8 'showing ^an ^mtiiiiate frcquaintaiiise "wim so imany 
aizbjeot^. Be was ^oiie of -the {few oieniidio ^crai 'to ut 
coxsce ^vBXBatile Bnd profound, lie Bounded new ^dqlihe in 
'a^gresEt manyHSoiences, brought wit *intoihe «emce«of lifae 
dulled themes^ daehed 'wonderfdl <epiB»deB into 'itbiMvufle 
tfetttifleB mpon anthmBtic, and deft tohind him in im 
wxitiiigB proofs'of aiTfidor'knowIe^e and a more ibriUiaBitt 
'gemi»than*UBuaIly went in those days^to tibB makisgof « 
-fioholat'fi reputation. JFerome, however, liad not a ^hofe 
noond, and^he fiidk "part of hnn mingled Jlts promptings 
with the fiomid in all his writings. To 'any one now 
rea£ng through the great pile of his worlra, the • iiittelkidt 
of the uneasy philosopher imight readily ^Buggest ibe 
image ^of « magmfioeilt mothlialf*<reIeaBed from the iMate 

1 A liUaziesephyBiciaq, vritmg of the Milanese GoUege^the some 
that hafl once persecuted Cardan— notrery long after^Cardan's death, 
sDBrcebp'esaggeEaliBd'ifafi q^miDntheajlield inr^peaiong of dum -^^ate- 
qnam ad omne adentianim genus natus, inter omnes aoi et antiqui 
temporis profitentes medicos eminentissimus, yerum Medicinsd lumeni'' 
Joan. Bapt. Silvntifio, laba de .ColL Jf&odioL Jdefl. (1607) oag. ax. 
Naudseus is still more emphatic, and considers Cardan to hare excelled 
Aristotle in Tsrielrjr'and 'dep& of Imowledge. Cardan himself QMag 
before iDr. Johnson's tim^) ^vcas .not ashamed to beast that Jm had 
written more than he had read, and that he had taught more than he 
•liaJl lasmt. 
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rof chiyaoliB, its Iiead Bad feet And front wingB'^oiJdiig 
oitt towsids free -Bpace aand upper air, but .all iisd rest 
1)0nndlbysame morbid'adhfiBion.to hstduak^.flhelL 

The puBlioaiionB iflBued by a nliokr £)xm, of >coiirae, 
mo many ^chaptens in his life, but anything like a full 
•diflcuaBion of )the writings cf Cardan, -which, dn lim eol- 
>lected edition, tM ten densely ^printed ffbhos'widi matiBr 
.that is almost everywhere fOurioiiB .and interesting, "would 
'Occupy more fipace fthan coiild 'be allowed to ;it in lihis 
biography. I shall nsandense, ther^oie, into the fpment 
xhapter wheat I ^widi «to ^my about hk ^eadjr twodm, in- 
dttding everything ^written previous to has ^msniage. 
Up to that time nothii^ <had ^been >printad. >In speaking 
'of these, and afterwards in sqwsaking of imaturer, tbetter 
Vfoiksij I shall endeavour to ;dwell<only upon those points 
which elucidate hk ^character, or tftand out 'as &dts tthat 
belong fairly to the atoiy ^^ <hk iHfe. Since ihe great 
triumphs of 'Jerome's genius vwere mot achieved in boy- 
hood or in youth, it k not necessary to say Tery ^much 
about those first fruits of hk intellect to which thk 
chapter k devoted. 

They have been named already^ The treatises, written 
almost in 'boyhood, on the SSarning of Immorta lity, and 
Jipon 'the True DktauBes <of ^Qbjeoti^ do ziot jremain 
to us. 'Cardan 'himsdf tells us ***fliey were juvenile 
attempts, and rather rigns lof disposition than the irmts 
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of knowledge or of study^." The early treatise upon 
gambling, written in Italian, is represented by a Latin 
disquisition, published at a later date, on dice and cards^. 
This is recast from the early work, and has few traces of 
maturity about it. It contains much curious minute 
information about the games played in those days^ and 
the tricks of gamblers, good to be consulted by all writers 
on the history of such amusements. The book is, at the 
same time, very characteristic of the writer's temper. 
Gambler himself, and writing in that avowed character a 
treatise on his favourite amusement, Jerome takes no pains 
to defend his reputation, or to justify a love of dice. 
He lays it down coolly and philosophically, as one of his 
first axioms, that dice and cards ought to be played for 
money, since if there be no stake to win there is nothing 
to mitigate the fact that time is to be lost^. To play at 
dice and cards for amusement purely, he says, when there 
are books, music, conversation, and so many wiser and 
better ways of passing time agreeably, is the part only 

* Delibris Propriis. Liber ultimus. Opera, Tom.i p. 97. "Fuerant 
enim oonatus javeniles: et indoUs potins indicia, quam fructus scientie 
aut Btudiorum." 

* De libriB Ptopriia (1557), p. 11. 

' '* Impositus est tamen modus, circa peconiaB quantitatem, alias cert^ 
nunquam ludere licet: quod quam sumunt excusationem de leniendo 
tSBdio temporis, utilius id fiat lectionibus lepidis, aut narratioQibus 
fabularum yel historianim, rel artiflciis quibusdam pulchris nee labo- 
riosis; inter que etiam Ijra, yd cheli pulsare, aut canere, carminaque 
componere, utilius fuerit . . . Lib. de Ludo Aleae, cap. ii. 
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of an empty man. Dice and card-playing in a house set 
a bad example to children and servants; and people who 
are very respectable, says Jerome, ought not to be seen 
at the gambling-table. To take part in games of chance 
sullies also especially the dignity of a physician^. 

There is more than ordinary candour in this way of 
opening the subject, and in the recommendation that 
decent people should gamble in private, and then only 
with their equals in position and in wealth^. There is a 
chapter occupied in the setting forth, as upon a balance- 
sheet^ of the good and bad sides of the dicp-player's ex- 
perience^. In his favour, it is said : — At the gaming-table 
he forgets his cares, and can return from it with a prompt 
spirit to the work over which his mind may happen to 
have flagged. There, also, his friepds open their souls 
to him unwittingly, their passions and propensities break 
out over the changes of the game, and he can see them 
and discriminate between them as they are. The gaming- 
table also iSj for the time^ as true a leveller as death; 
over^it men have hailed princes as companions, acquired 
their favour, and obtained promotion in the state. Cardan 
himself did in this way become acquainted with a prince*. 
Then, however, turning to the dark side of the picture, 
the philosopher dilates upon the great preponderance of 

* Liber de Lndo Ales, cap. iu. ' Ibid. cap. iv. 

' ** Quo etiam I'rancisco Sforti» Mediolani principi innotni et nobi- 
liom amidtiam multomm mihicomparavi." DeVit.F]ropr.cap,xiiLp. 62. 
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evil that he finds,. and: cnnnB np by^ saying that* lie imtes- 
ap treatiBetipon.gamblii3gV'tboizgli* it isf abad thing, beoause^ 
it had Become (as^ indeed, iw ibose days it? almost had- 
become npom all ground much afflicted- by Ae tread o£- 
armies) universd and; 8B it* ymte, imtaiml to mam He 
writer o£ it^ ijierefijief as> a- physioian writias of an in- 
..^^ ) cmnable cEBeasB, not praiaing it, but showing how; to make 
tlie best of the affliction?. 

Then= arises a discnsobn of the ftiinitare'of dice-playing- 
— namely,. the tables;, and' the bone marked npon fonr 
sides, or tfae^ cube marked upon six: Then follows a 
chapter upon the castings widi one, two^ and three dice, 
pointing out prcrbabilitiesi The rest of the* treatise in^ 
eludes a conaderation of the morals of dice and the 
ndes'of honour among* gamblers^ as, says Cardan, there 
are laws also amT>ng tMeves^. It contains also an' account 
of all games played with: Fr^ich, Spanish^ Grerman, and 
Italian cards, including a dbseription of the cards then 
Gommanly infuse. Cheating appears to have been more 
common; as itwsff more eaqr^ with cards than with dice. 
Among the tridcs that' are exposed is one that consisted 

1 "Etsi tota Aleamala esset cum tamen ob ludentiiim multitaduiein 
qpasi luitiiialii sit; oli id efeUmTeihit de-inwrnabilihita morfais & Medico 
tractandum fuit; namqne in omne malo est mlnimnTn malum, in omni 
dedeco minimnm dedecoB, in omni flagitio mininram fUic^tiam.'* Lib. 
de Ludo Alen, oap^ y;. 

^<<SimieDim in>malis;XBbna>siUB Isgeii vebit^latraaamiet lora- 



in) soaping thabackaf same impartant^oard, so that. tha. 
otiieiBr sboiild:. slip; SoBow it. whem it was. thrown dawn, 
among tbsm; Thomas. Lezim^, a. Venetian patrician^. 
iiBed> to- dxeak Gtoian. mthi goi^ed. cards.. We^ nmf sap* 
pose) that wh^u a:* triok o£ that kind conld be piactised 
th& <aods: usedlTVsere not particularly/ deam^ SFoc diould 
we (smnecst. Tvithj tliem^. anyasHxdationa drawn: from ihsi 
m0demiwli]sfe>tahlsr im most game& played: in the time of 
Cardan, cauls were used only as paperKlice. Tnu trear 
tise dosas^. widt a, litde: chapter upon ^ffie uaB""oir3^ 
among die*, ancients. 

Of't£e' wcdss already, named as-lmving been written hj 
Jerome doling the^ six. or seven yenrs of his life in Sacco, 
there remain two^. both' of which, underwent at a later 
period of their' author's life -a great deal of reyifiion. One 
of liiem: i» tiie litde treatise upon* Cheiromancy,, whiclu 
aftemyards. was published as; a chapter in a. philosophio 
work of gxeat extent, ibe labour of maturer yeax& In his 
matozest yeaiSj however, CarcEan never, escaped. firomthe 
hold of fflipeistition. Starr andl dreams were always por^ 
tente to^him^ and he never ceased to bdieve that liiere 
was a^ portentouEF science to be studied on tfaepalm of a 
man's handi The hand; he said^ is ike instrummit of the 
body, as liie tongue is of the mindK He therefore studied 

* I>e Bemm Vaiietate libri zrii. (Basil. 1557) lib, xt. cap. Ixdz. 
p, 657, 
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all that he found vrritten upon Cheiromancy, and hi» 
treatise on the subject is no more than a dull abstract of 
his studies. He gives, for example, a woodcut-picture of 
an outspread hand, with the name of each part, inscribed 
on it, according to the Cheiromantic nomenclature. Above 
the joint of the hand at the wrist there is the carpus^. 
The side of the hand against which the thumb rests is 
the thenar. The other side, between the little finger and 
the wrist, is called the hypothenar. The ball of the 
thumb is entitled stethos. The joints of each finger from 
the hand upwards are called procondyle, condyle, and 
metacondyle. Then there is assigned to each finger a 
planet. Cheiromancy being, in fact, a sister science with 
Astrology. The thumb and stethos belong to Mars: on 
them we read of violence or strength, of fire or hostile ac- 
cidents in life; there also we read of rough attachments, 
similar to that which inclined Mars to Venus. It is a 
curious fact to note how intimately a belief in the old 
heathen mythology was blended with those pseudo- 
sciences, astrology and cheiromancy, and in that form 
could be fostered even by grave Christians and dignitaries 
of the Church of Rome. The index finger belongs to 
Jove: upon it we read of priesthood, honours, magis- 
tracy. Middle fingers are all subject to Saturn: Saturn 
writes on them dark hints of prisons, fevers, poisons, fear, 
* De Rer. Variet. pp, 558—564. 
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grief, profound meditation, occult studies, toil without re- 
ward. The ring finger is the Sun's: on it we read of 
high honour, power, and the favour of kings. Venus 
holds man by the little finger: upon it she writes of 
wives and sons and other pleasant things that suit her 
humour. The Moon rules over the hypothenar: upon 
that she tells of shipwrecks, suffocations, and submersions. 
In the next place, concerning lines, the line within the 
hand, boimding the ball of the thumb, is the line of Ufe, 
of the heart, and of the sun. The line across the middle 
of the hand is the line of the brain and of the moon. 
There is a line running sometimes from the carpus to the 
middle finger, called the sister to the line of life, and they 
who have it lead lives full of labour and pain. It would 
be weary work to multiply the details of so dull a science. 
Very few more words upon it will suffice. 

They who are to die early have the lines upon their 
hands indistinct and intersected in a great many places. 
They will be happiest whose lines are deep, and coloured, 
and straight in their course, or nmning into such regular 
forms as stars, crosses, squares, or parallels. New lines 
found tending to the 'right mean new successes, those 
that incline to the left forebode reverses. Fine lines like 
hairs denote bad luck. This science also takes great 
notice of the nails, drawing conclusions from the number 

TOL. I. H 
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anddieoolotir of thei^tsf^&then. All tbese thmga, 
throughout his life» Girdaa, ^ gSMi phyosopfaer, idi- 
gioualy beUered^. 

He was 2x>t daunted by this pfoblom: la childrea on 
account of the sc^eis of the tkm, and in old age on 
account of ite dryness^ lines are most abundant. How 
then can lines denote the course of life when they abound 
most in the people who do nothing? To this objection 
Jerome was content to give the answer {»ropeily appointed 
to be giren by the teachers of the Cheiromantic creed^. 
la children the lines signify the fiiture, in old men they 
signify the past; in each they tell of a whole Hfe. In the 
matisre hand, also, it iseonyenient to know that these are 



1 After speaking of some of the doctxines of Bodiniu, who was bom 
thirty years later than Cardan, Dugald Stewart says: ''Kotwithstand- 
ing these wise and ealightened mawmw, k mast be owned, on flie other 
hand, that Bodin has indulged himself in yarions speculations, which 
would expose a writer of the present times to the imputation of 
inaaoaty. • . . Ihcontempliitiflig thechazactcnoftheemiQenitpuaKUV 
who appeared about this era, nothing is more interesting and in- 
tthietiTe than to renazk the astomslmig eembimtion in the Miae 
minds of the highest intellectual endowments with the most deplorable 
aberrations of the understanding; and even, in numberless instances, 
with the most dbSMUk repentitioat of the aidtitede." Eneyclspndia 
Britannica. Eighth edition. Vol. i ^. 28, 29. The life and writings of 
Cardan are an emphatic illustration of this &ct. Speaking rery 
xovgfaly, we ma^ eren say that whene Caidan wis thoagfat aad )gr 
his neighbours, we should think him wise; and where his neighbours 
Ibought him wne^ we think him mad. 

*DeS«t.yacietp.ML 



iBimy linei^ commmfy iU-defixied-M&s if ¥anisliing— tliiii; 
tell of past ewesitfiu 

The w<dc next to be jBtenlioi^d duowa tike ilitelleet «f 
the supezBtitkufl philosopher firosn a better p6int of Tiew. 
It is the tsea^ on the Diffiudng of Doctors. 

Many things in the wiitings of Cardan make it evident 
that he had studied Galen to good purpose, and it is not 
unlikely that it pleased him secretly to feel tl^t he him- 
self resembled Galen in a good many pariiculars. Hip- 
pocrates stood on his own pedestal^, and was a great mssL 
by hin^^. The old &,ther of Medidne, contempocszy 
with the wise^ men of Greece — ^younger than Socniefl, 
but at the same time an older n^n than Plato — mecited 
his crown of gold from the A tfVi*»i^i<^TiB and hifl dinner in 
the PrytaneiuTTi, £>r he was morally and intelleetvaUy 
g;ceat. He wrote simply, tersely » royally as a king issu- 
ing wealth from his own mint, not as a zieh man pouring 
out his hoard of coins, with all mana»^ of kings' heads 
and dates ixpon them. He wafi a fearless old &llow who 
would not more one step for the enesues of Gasece. He 
was a true-hearted phyacii^, idio gathered mesa, about 
him in a grand spirit of kyndliness. He '^ted the poor 
without reward, loved knowledge for its own aake, bound 
hie diflciplefl by a vow to mutual courtesy^ to a re%k)as 
keeping c£ aU secrets trasted by mck people lo their 

H2 
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charge, and enforced with all his 'might a code of prac* 
tice that became a noble calling. To the end of the 
world, physicians will appreciate their fine-hearted old 
£ither, and be proud to think themselves the children of 
Hippocrates. But Galen was a man of smaller stature, 
living at a time wheti it was not so easy to be noble. 
He was physician to five Roman emperors, and one of 
them was Gommodus. He commented upon Hippocrates, 
and wrote much ; not in the clear, royal style, but with 
difiiiseness. Like Cardan, Galen had a passionate mother; 
like Cardan, he was persecuted, for he could with diffi- 
culty keep his ground in Bome against the sects in 
medicine whose theories he laboured to demolish; and 
the parallel holds good, though Galen became great 
in his day, and was sought by kings. Like Cardan, 
again, Galen was deficient in personal courage, and su- 
perstitious, having much belief in dreams and omens. 
Galen and Cardan were both boasters, and both men 
who really rose above the level of the intellect around 
them. Galen fought against the mere scholastic sects 
into which the doctors had degenerated and divided, the 
dogmatics, the empirics, the methodics, the episynthetics, 
the pneumatics, the eclectica, and especially attacked 
them in a lost book, of which the title is preserved, De 
Empiricorum Contradictis, the Differings of the Em- 
pirics. Cardan found the physicians in his day straying 
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away firpm the truth, and losing the best sense of the 
teaching of Hippocrates, as Galen had restored and ampli- 
fied it The first attempt, therefore, of Cardan, as a medi- 
cal author, made in direct imitation of Galen, was a work 
entitled Contradicentia Medicorum, on that wide sub- 
ject the Di£ferings of Doctors. The titles of some other of 
Cardan's works are borrowed from the example of Ghilen. 
The list of resemblances is scarcely made complete, when 
I add that the style of Galen, brilliant, pompous, and dif- 
fuse, would not pair badly with the style of Cardan, though 
Cardan, equally difiuse, wrote with less rhetoric and more 
true genius. Galen was also a prominent example of pro- 
lific authorship^ Cardan himself being no mean proficient 
in the art of bookmaking. In that respect, however, he was 
utterly eclipsed by the sage of Pergamus, since it is said of 
Galen that he wrote seven himdred and fifty books ; five 
hundred on medicine, and the rest on geometry, phi- 
losophy^ logic, and grammar, Galen wrote two treatises 
especially upon the books that he had written, and the 
order in which they were to be taken. Those treatises 
he called " De Libris Propriis." Cardan wrote three works 
of precisely the same kind, and gave them the same title* 
While noting fiicts like these, it is to be remembered 
that the imitation of old forms was, in Jerome's time, the 
highest object of a great deal of the scholarship of Europe, 
and that Cardan shared many points of the preceding 
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^taBel inih a iarge hoij of the teadieroin his day. H« 
^«rcd from the bard of doctors, bowefisr, very gready, 
inasnnieh as he poured into the oM jara not dregs col- 
lectcid from aU quarters, but fresh oil of his own presfiuig« 
His first work, the Contradicentia Medicorum, was very 
much expanded afterwards^ and published as a massiT^ 
tieatise, of which it will be requisite to speak in a suoeeed- 
ing chapter. It will be quite suffideirt, therefcnre, now to 
state the plan of it, since that. was conceiyed even in its 
author's days of pupilage. Hippocrates, said Cardan^, had 
become obscure through lapse of time and the conciseness 
of his style. Gralen — ** of whom there remains less 
than we could wish, but more than we could well be- 
Bere it possible for one man to have written" — Galeft, 
in works written at diflferent periods, contradicted himsdf 
nrach and often. By the Arabians all his errors had been 
copiedi. Aetius was inccmsistent, following at once both 
Gakn and the men whom Galen combated, and never 
givittg reasons for his dicta. Oribasius was useless, la 
feet, there was only €ralen, with bis errors and his obso- 
lete passages, upon whom a hope of useftil information 
could be built. His design, therefore, was to toavel steadily 
tilirotigh llie Biedieal doctrines of Hippocrates and Gtden, 
to note all eontradidioBs of themselyes or of each ollier> 
and to consult with the same view the works of aB the 

UODei'BdlC. JilfltfiCOTtUll. JJH. pPSnOC. 



leading medical authorities. Then he proposed to pre- 
sent to the medical \9*orld of his own day, in a series of 
paragraphs, all the chief points on which conflicting senti- 
ments had been expressed ; to cite in each instance the 
differing opinions, in order that a judgment might more 
easily be formed as to the balance of authority. He him- 
self always undert6ok to hazard a decision, testing the 
judgment not only of the Prince of Physicians, but of 
others; in every case following, as his guide. Reason rather 
than Authority. He would conflrm or dispute past opi- 
nions, and not shrink from the addition to them, now and 
then, of views more properly his own. The reader was 
thus also to be left fully provided with the materials re- 
quired for independent judgment. The value of a work 
of this kind, really well done, would of course be great, 
and many sheets had been written in prosecution of the 
plan when Jerome took a wife at Sacco. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE 8T0BT OP ALDOBELLO BANDJLBINI— ILLS OF »ORTUN«— OF THE 
POBTBNT THAT AFFLICTED GAKDAK AT THE BAPTISM OF HIS ELDEST 
SON — HUNOBE IN GALLABATE — ^FOTEBTT IN MILAN. 

jEBOiiE Cabdan duly reflected before marriage upon 
the dead weight of his wife's relations, that might, per- 
haps, form Hot one of the lightest burdens of the married 
state* Lucia was the eldest of four sisters, and she had 
three brothers, all sons and daughters of Aldobello Ban- 
darini and his wife Thaddasa^. At the time of the 
marriage, however, it was much more likely that Jerome 
would depend now and then for help upon the Bandarini 
&mily, than that the Bandarini should need-— or, if need- 
ing, ever be able to get — ^help from him. Aldobello, the 
father-in-law, was a man in the prime of life, genial and 
shrewd, a man who knew not only how to win to himself 
friends^ but also how to use them ^profitably. A full 
sketch of his career is left to us by Cardan, who, speaking 

1 The succeeding sketch of the career of Aldobello follows the very 
full niuiitiye giren by Cardan in De Ut, ex Adv. Cap. lib. iii. 
pp. 457—466. 
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lather as a philoeopher than as a son-in-law, begins his story 
very much in the manner of a physician of the present day 
who has a case to state, and defines his subject as — 
'* Aldobello dei Bandarini, of the town of Sacco, aged 
about thirty-five, hairy over his whole body, short, round 
limbed, and of a dusky colour," &c. This man began 
life as a soldier, and made a little money in the wars — ^that 
is to say, being of an acquisitive disposition, he had laid by 
three or four hundred crowns of gold. Retiring then 
from military life, he built an inn at Sacco, and dwelt in 
it with his wife Thaddsea and his seven children. Mine 
host soon made himself known in Sacco as a sociable, 
friendly fellow. In his domestic management he was a 
strict economist : nothing was in his eyes too small to be 
\|aved. He bought in times of cheapness stores that he 
A laid by to sell in times of dearth ; he paid cash for his 
' purchases when he could obtain any advantage by so 
doing, and wherever it was gain to him to run a bill up and 
'^ allow it to remain unpaid for a time, so he did. He not 
only received guests as an innkeeper, but also provided 
dinners and suppers for private parties in the town ; at 
such entertauiments, whatever was to be consumed he sold ; 
whatever was to be looked at only, he let out on hire ; 
what he himself did not possess, if it was required he 
would contrive to borrow and sub-lend. To the great 
men of the town he was indispensable : whether they 
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feisted or gsEmUedr Aere wm liie fnendlyy jorkl Banda- 
niti icftdy to supply theb wants ; and so mucH £d he 
ifigratixte Umself amnoDg tfaenv tkat even dotkes and 
wdthkr gifts were often pressed upon him by his noble 
friends. Still more complete^ howerer, was the hold 
which &e bland soldier-host mainttdned upon the good- 
will of Ae gentle sex. He often busied himself in de»- 
fending the caoses of accused people before the magis- 
txates, in obtaining by his influence exemption from some 
public burden for ooe friend or another, and for such 
^TYicea the gratitude of the women streamed upon him 
in & shower of substantial gifts, which he accepted without 
difficulty, Kind messages were constently accompanying 
to his door consignments of wine, meal, geese, ^cken9, 
pgeons, barley, pigs, or cheese, so that be could almost 
have kept his family upon the goodwill-offibrings supplied 
ly his fair neighbours. 

At one time, in the hope of making profit from it, 
Aldobello had, among other things, stored up a conai- 
deral^ heap of flax. To this heap, Mark, his eldest boy, 
by accident set fire; the inn was burnt, and with it all the 
weakh of its biaad master. Bandarini, without showing 
^y anger, bit his nail ; he did not so much as utter a 
enrse, Int thanked God titat his children wese all safe. 
A&ef t&e fire was out, he searched for any little things 
^Ml n^lii possiMy be aiatched out of i&te wreck ; friaidis 
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ftis9 flocked to Hm \«xth presents ia that hands, and hos- 
pitable liomes provided bed and board ibr all hisdul- 
dien. There was ao capital wheDewikk to build another 
inn, but there vim worldly wit in ample storey and Aldo* 
bello set to work at once over the i^uilding of hia for* 
tnnesL 

The Dake of Ferrara was then oontempladng the 
occupation of a part of the territory of Fadna called the 
Polesino de Rovigo. To the senators of the Republic of 
Venice an offer was made by a good citizeD, who nndertook 
to aid in the protection of the commonwealth by training 
gratnitonaly two hundred men belonging to the town and 
neighbourhood of Sacco in the art. of war. The citizen 
asked only that the senate would, if it accepted his pro- 
posal, grant two hundred harquebuses to the two hundred 
Toluateers. The rumour of war was loud, the enemy 
was near at hand, and there were no ibrtresaes to check 
his progress if he made hostile advance. The otkr was 
opportune ; the proposer of it, a certain Aldobello Ban- 
dmai, had seen serrice as a soldier, aikd he had many 
fiiends of mark who ofiezed to be surety £br his loyal^, 
lauded has chisaeter, and urged his suit He did not ask 
pay for hit services in drtUing the lecmili; the cost of 
harquebnaea would be imMoadrnkiB, 13m bnnit<mft 
innkeepw therefisie obfeamed iba authority of die senate 
to lery ia his ows neif^ibouriiood tvvo hundred i 
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It was easy to find that number of rustics, or even of 
friends in better circumstances, glad to go out to drill 
with Aldobello, and to earn the legal right of carrying 
about the harquebuses sent from Venice. AldobeUo set 
to work upon his little army. Bearing some ridicule at 
first, by diligent devotion of spare hours and holidays to 
the forming of lines^ squares, and wedges, he had in a 
month or two made very obvious progress towards the 
formation of a troop reasonably disciplined. The volun- 
teers of Sacco bought for themselves drums, and furdier- 
more set up a flag. Doubtless they would also have done 
deeds of daring in the presence of the enemy, but most 
unluckily for them the murmurs of approaching war 
subsided. 

If there was no money to be made out of the Venetian 
republic as captain of a band in actual camp service, the 
prudent Aldobello saw that he was altogether in a &lse 
position; he must make a further move towards the resto* 
ration of his fortunes. He therefore went to Venice, and 
having demonstrated the usefulness of the labour in whicb 
he had been engaged, petitioned that the senate would 
permit him to go out with his two hundred men as mer- 
cenari^, hiring their services to foreign princes, but 
always bound and ready at a call to return and do what- 
ever duty was required for the Venetians. To make this 
request^ he said, he was compelled by poverty, not urged 
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by avarice. Then there arose again ihe cloud of fiienda 
vrho trumpeted his value; and the senate being led justly 
to believe that the petitioner was a servant whose depar^ 
ture would inflict a loss upon the state, Bandarini was re- 
quested to remain in Sacco, and to receive payment for 
his labours with a monthly stipend. Immunities were 
also granted to his soldiers, and the world of the shrewd 
soldier-host began to brighten. 

But at that stage of his progress enmities arose against 
him. Some jealous men detested the activity with 
which he pushed his fortunes; many were annoyed at 
him for taking labourers from steady tillage of the soil, 
marching them about to sound of drum in squares and 
wedges, and infecting them with military airs. Again, 
there was the sister of an important personage in Sacco 
deeply enamoured of the gallant captain, and she, by her 
misplaced tenderness, brought down upon his head the 
wrath of her relations. A tide of accusations suddenly set 
in towards Venice. The accusers, evidently knowing his 
weak point, complained to the senate tiiat Aldobello 
Bandarini had employed the vantage-ground of his posi- 
tion for tiie extortion of substantial gifbs and money from 
the people; that he was designing also to sell the harque- 
buses entrusted to him for the use of his troop, and to de« 
camp with the money so obtained. Complaints of this 
kind were urged so strenuously, that they led to the 
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arrast of Aldobdllo, wlio wm esnicd off one chj ia 

Agaift be mtbb eofdopeA in ihe dbod of *£J£aiii^ and 
his exculpatton was by them mod hy kixoaelf node so 
eomptete> that lie casK feaek to kxB owa seigUbaQziiood 
taller ihon ever. Be was supplied witib. Aree faaandred 
more harquebuses, and antboiised to raise three hnndred 
more recruits from volunteers in and aboxit Saeco. He 
thus became a captain of five hundred; and soweffl did he 
perform his work with these, 9& eainesdj did he enforce 
the extended adoption of his plan in other districts, that 
in no very iong tixse Aldobello Bandarini was able to 
boast ihat he had been the founder of a oonoplele militia 
system spread orer the whole territory of Venice^ and . 
adopted from the Venetian pattern in adjacent and even 
in some distant states. He himself enjoyed ti^ po^ of 
Tribune of the Militia^ and a three£:M inereaae of his 
monthly pay. 

Having attuned titds point in his career, he was again 
burnt out of his abode, by th« fire to whidi reference has 
been made in a pceceding chapter. T3ae boBneat of the 
tribunate leqmred a hrge hoine, and ^oe tight a boy 
asleep in a weaver^s idiop belonging to the premises 
upset a pan of burning dbareoal wilii his foot. A eonfia* 
gralion was the conseqisenee^ destroying the whds house, 
and for a long time thrieatening to devom: aieo tiie ho«es 
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m the BJ^ghlxHirhood. At this fire Caidtit vms jaresent; 
out of it the xKkembezb <^ the tdbii&e'ji £ttnilj -woe 
lescued with much ^dfficultj, not indeed witbont some 
shock to the modesty of the joaii^eBft d^ighter. Lucia 
was the eldest of the dsiught^my asid xnaj tfae% pezkapB, 
have been fixst se^i by her future husbaoid. An impres- 
sion, otherwise fleeting, then made upon Jerome, may 
have been revived sdbeequcatly in hie vision of the white-^ 
robed maiden who invited him to pass beyond the gates 
of paradise. Dream-%uiiea are^ however^ mnubstantialf 
and resemblances between &em and the day%ht aq>ectB 
of jesl flesh and blood aje matters rather for the &ncy 
than the jodgmait to lay stceas i^>on. 

By the seooiid fiise^ the tribime of eoarse wm net 
ruined. His fiiendi i^ain came fDrwanxL Hoosea were 
again open £at the reception of kie chiidren wfaiie he 
established himself m new premises, next doorv to the 
dwelling of the yoang pbysicnB and pfailosophesr. Be- 
presentatioiis made at Ytisce pcocued firom the senate a 
liberal ord^ tlut Akbbello should be compensated £ar 
his loss by an iiftmedude grant of six montha' parjr. Very 
soon afterwaxdfi his new nieighbonr, the doctor^ courted 
Lncia, and the tnbnne^ whose esseer ]& Saceo jnst nar* 
rated had aU been oon^^ttised in the short space of aeren 
years, consented to the wedding. 

Marriage is, in a poflc pkikMopkev,.* Md aet. Jenme^ 
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wHen he married the yoimg girP Lucia Bandarini, was 
extremely poor, yet because lie had made a vow upon 
the subject, he refused to take with her the customary 
dowry*. He was very poor, and there was no hope that 
in Sacco he would ever become richer, for Sacco was but 
a small town, and could ill support a doctor of medicine, 
even though he were dull, bland, and formal enough to 
impress everybody with a notion of his talent and re- 
spectability. Jerome had friends at Sacco^ but he had 
spent all his available substance in their company, and 
since, in spite of the ravens on his house-top and the 
howling dog under his window, he had taken upon him- 
self the responsibilities of marriage, it was necessary that 
he should obtain an income upon which the expenses 
that would certainly ensue could be supported. 

In what town should he battle for his breads if not in 
Milan ? There he was at home; there his relations were, 
litigious and hostile certainly; there his friends ought to 
be ; there only he was not a stranger. The friendship pf 
the physician Buonafide had suggested Sacco to the 
young Cardan, when the physicians of his own town 
would not admit him to participation of their privileges. 
From Saoco he had already made one descent upon the 
capital^ where he sought in vain, as we have seen, to 

' " Duxi uxoiem addescentulam.'' De lit. ez Adv. Capiend. p. 431. 
^ De lit. ex Adr. Cap. p. 431 and p. 452. 
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overcome the hostility of the college and secure a footing 
for himself. He found then also his mother miserable 
and morose, lamenting her widowhood, and sulking over 
the discomforts she endured. Fatigue and disappoint- 
ment brought him on that occasion to the gates of death. 
After seven months of deadly sickness, he had returned 
with broken health and broken hopes to Sacco. Now, • 
however, he would try Milan again. The college could 
not be for ever obdurate, and he might live down the 
objection to his birth. Very soon after their marriage, 
therefore^ Jerome and his wife, in February, 1532^, re- 
moved to Milan. Jerome wa^ then infirm in health, but 
his mother, Clara, had become, by that time, prosperous 
and cheerful^. 

The tribune, however, had expected nothing less than 
the departure of his son-in-law from Sacco. He sub- 
mitted to the disappointment he experienced on this ac- 
count with outward equanimity, but he was deeply 
grieved at heart. His regard for " the daughter of his 
good luck" was of a superstitious kind*. A few days 
before she quitted Sacco with her husband, a stone, put 
upon the fire by accident, cracked with a loud noise, and 

1 De LibriB Fropr. (ed. 1557) p. 13. " Valetadinarias, panperque."^ 
The date is there misprinted 1533, but the correction is obyious enough. 

s "In patriam denuo rerersus, sospitem matrem inyeni." De Con- 
BoL p. 75. 

3 De Ut ex Adv. Cap. p. 462. 

VOL. !• I 
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seattered ficagments OTer Aldobello'ff bedroom. Ever 
afterwardB hia mind recurred with horror to that evil 
omen ; but ever after was not a long time, for he £ed 
befbce the year was ended. He died with another and a 
deeper grief npon him, caused by the wicked Efe of one 
of }na own sons. 

Cardan, when he returned to Milan, felt the want of 
his fiither-in-law's tact in winning good opinions IJlat 
coidd be turned to gold. Still he had no friends, except 
the few who had become acquainted with his genius — 
men who knew how the young phyacian, so excitable, so 
superstitious, and so often seen indulging in a restless 
love of dice, spent solitary hours in abstruse study, 
cherished great thoughts, wrote books out of the pure 
instinct of the scholar, haring no reason to believe that 
he could ever get them printed, and lived on in the 
unwavering conviction that he had within him power to 
secure immortal fiune. Still the decorous college of the 
Milanese physbians shut their gates upon him^. Be 
was notoriously exduded from their body, and denied 
the right of practising legitimately, because he had not 
been Intimately bom. Trouble weighed heavily upon 
him: poverty, nervous irritation,, and the fbul air of a 
town then never entirely fi:ee firom plague^ weakened 
still more iJie health of the young husband, Hia> wifis, 
1 De Libria Ptopriis (1557), p. 13, 
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duixing bk caies, miscarried at the tUrd or fourth month, 
and again a second time miscarried^. No bread was to be 
earned at Milanu^ AB;^ a vain straggle^ the newly-^ 
married pair detennined to go out again into the world. 

The anaaons qnestion of the choice of a new ^t to 
whidi thej mighi: transfer their struggle vn& some hope 
of a good iflsne was deoded by a series of arguments in 
finronr of GdUarate^. That is a small town.twenty^-four 
nriles distant to the north-west &om MHan; it does not at 
diis daj quite contain four thousand inhabitants. Jerome 
and Lucm went sick and weary out of the inhoi^itable 
capital, and settled in the country town of Gallarate when 
the trees were bursting into leaf^. Thqr would gain, they 
said, pure air, and that was good for both of tfaeD&« They 
would be able to aubost more cheaply, for the counitry 
prices difieced greatly fiom the charges set upon provi- 
(Bons in the t»wn, and thens were eren a few eatable 
tjrings to be had far nothing. Cardan would be at liberty 
to psactiae there unhindered, for he would be beyond the 
jurisdiction of the hostile college, and he would be im- 
peded by no rivals. Finally, there was one coBsidenirioa 
above others which had indeed suggested G^kcate as the 

^ De Ijliris FropriiB. Zib. idls. Operai Tom. L p. 98. 

* Tben ir3I be finmd, witb otiier dstaSbi here cited, in tiie section 
dePlnipertBte of t^bo(dcd0ntiHt8teezAdTeniBGlq^endft,pp.439, 
440. The fli^posed connezion wSh the Castdfione family is there ez*- 
piauiea ferjF nnmiteiy^ 

* ^'CizcaAprilisfinem.'' De Vita Fropr. p. 19. 

• I2 
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proper home for a Cardan, The town was within one 
mile of a castle which the Cardans claimed as an ancestral 
haU. At Grallarate a Cardan might claim the respect that 
he was unable to command in Milan. As for the Milanese, 
the College of Jurisconsults had at first been nearly as 
hostile to Fazio the father^ as the physicians were to 
Jerome the son, and in the next generation the same 
spirit was dj^played^. Now the Cardans claimed to be of 
the noble blood of the Castellione, who were at home near 
Gallarate, and in confirmation of their claim pointed to 
inscriptions upon the prothema of a church known to 
all the people of that little town. Jerome at first believed 
this claim to be a true one, and was not unwilling to be 
called Girolamo Castellione Cardano. He is to be found so 
named after his death by many writers^ but in his lifetime 
he formally and conscientiously abjured the second name, 
because he convinced himself that he had no right to 
bear it^. In April, 1533, however, when, towards the end 

I «( Nam et pater meus ut ab eo accepi, diu in ingressu ooll. jurisc 
laboravit, et ego ut alias testatos sum, bis a medicorum Fatayino, 
toties Alius meus natu majpr, a Ticinensi, uterque a Mediolanensz 
zejecti sumus." De Lib. Prop. (1557) p. 188. 

s In the dedication to the reyised edition of De Maio Medendi Ustu 
Since the name that he disclaimed is still commonly ascribed to him, 
it will be well to quote a part of his distinct repudiation of it. << Fude- 
bat me inter reliqua, nimia pietate, patris siquidem verbis persuasns, 
qui hoc palka, nescio quo ductus errore, affirmabat> Gastilioneum nomen 
addidisse : cum certum habeam, revolutis omnibus publids tabuHs, 
majomm meorum, ad annum usque mcccxl. qui ab hoc, ocvi est, nihil 
mihi cum Castilioneis commune esse," 
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of the month, Jerome settled in Gallarate, by the advice 
of Giacomo Cardanj his cousin, resident upon the spot, he 
believed that he had a right there to be honoured, if not 
for his genius and learning, at least (scrofiilous man as he 
was) for the good composition of his blood. 

Pure air improved the health of the philosopher, and 
cheapness of provisions may have made it possible, by 
dinners of herbs, to live for a short time without too 
bitter a sense of want. They watched the gradual de- 
parture of the few coins they had mustered when he and 
Lucia prepared to set out on their venture^. Their poverty 
began to border upon destitution: very few fees came in. 
Cardan began a treatise upon Fate^, in which he showed 
that events frequently happen contrary to human wishes, 
and that such disappointments must be borne with equa- 
nimity. For himself, the knowledge of his strength was 
in him, and when he sat down at Gallarate to begin this 
treatise upon Fate — ^though there was no outward circum- 
stance on which to found a hope that anything proceed- 
ing from his pen would ever mate its way into a print- 
ing-office — his heart leapt out into the opening words 
concerning *' All who hope that, by writing, glory possi- 
bly may follow to themselves^." At Gallarate he began 
also for Filippo Archinto, a clever young Milanese patri- 

» De Libris Propriis (ed. 1557), p. 14. 

* *< Ornnes qui scribendo gloriam consequi se posee sperant." 
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cisn, M book on aafcronomical JOfprnow^ wad a tiestke based 
upon Agiippa's oocult philosophy, in itrUeh caze "wns 
taken, to avoid Hoe introduction of fidataoiis marrels^* 

But Oardan*s daily Hfe "was tortnied by the moibid iai- 
gennity of supeiatilaon into a long couxse of ezpeiieiioe is 
magic Every sight, sound, or smdl that was uzoisaal, 
was likely to be received as an omen by lihe GredulouB 
philosopher* He beHeved that he receiTed Beatet mcaor 
tions &om a genius or guardian spirit^ — somedmes tkey 
came from the spirit of his father. It was not strange to 
him that, when he contemplated marriage, the dog howled, 
and ravens shrunk together in his neaghbomhood. The 
duidow of the warning spirit moved about ifts doooES^ .and 
the brute animals gave token of the dread excited by its 
presenoe'. So men's nnnds are darkmrnd when die shadow 
of a chmd floats over them, and th^ are moved agaanst 
iheir will to joy or to delusive hope by a fieeb oaitbnrrt of 
the son; so •can gems also k»e thmr light, and metak kxie 
their lustre. Why, asked Cardan, shoaild lie enjoy ibe 
&vour of especial warmngs? Was it because, althou^ 
heuiiued m by poverty, he loved the nnmeasarable trnth^ 
asid woKshipped wisdom, and sought justice, ihat the 
myslac presence taught Urn to attribute all 1o the Moat 

> De Sapientift, &C. p. 423. 

3 De yit& Proprid, cap. xlidi M«ie will be said of this faeccifler. 

> ibiiL]i.aaa. 
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Eiglt? Or did the epint oome for xsaBcns known best to 
itself? Agam, wliy were its vamings lo obBoine— wliy, 
fiwr example, did itjometinies .beoome maiiifest bj aoaaeB 
that be was unable to interpret? He could not joiswer 
tbese questions, but be belienred that the spidtiial commu- 
nications were made wisely, and lost significance by 
passing through the dull wall of the &edi into a mind not 
^ways fitted to receive them^* 

Afi^ his twenty-sizth year, Qardaa was ofien troubled 
by a comfJaint, common to most men of his orgamsatLoai, 
B fire^pient ringing in the ears. He veceiyed thaa as a 
Bapemaloral endowment^. By the ear in which the 
found appeared to be, and by the manner of ibefloimding, 
he knew, be said, in -what direction asid in whait wny men 
were tattdi;^ jo£ him. He belieyed also thait has pBesenoe 
Acted as & pseveative of all wounds, and that no blood 
oould fiow firom wounds inflicted in bk pmeseace^ The 
fiarmer cqpinion he may have justified by the fitti, thait in 
llioae days of violence he bad escaped the si^tof blood- 
shed in ^ isteeeiB; the latter bdiief he founded on % 
ang^ cixonmBtanoe. Since he himself, profesfADnally, 
epened veins, it was bid further belief that in sneh 
Mmtanaefl the fiow of blood was owing lo a .speoial dis- 
pensation. Cardan embraced and amplified {he lehole 

* De Vitft Iheqpnk, cap. xl^^-pp. 264, 265. 

' IWd. irp. 178, 179. '* IbicL p. ISS. 
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body of the superstition of his age, yet it may be said of 
him, more truly perhaps than of any one of his contem- 
poraries, that he embraced and amplified also the whole 
body of its learning. 

While struggling unsuccessfully in Gallarate, breathing 
the fresh country air, and able to satisfy no more than 
the wants of nature in the simplest way, Jerome's health 
steadily improved, and Lucia, who did not again disap- 
point his hopes, gave birth to a son on Thursday, the 14th 
jo{ May, in the year 1534^. The child resembled most 
its grand&ther, foi^ it had small, white, restless eyes, and 
a roimd back; it was bom also with the third and fourth 
toes of the left foot joined together, and proved, as it 
grew, to be deaf in the right ear. It being at first un- 
certain whether the boy would live, it was baptised on 
the succeeding Sunday, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, by the bedside of its mother, all the household 
being present, except a famulus. Then, because the day 
was warm and sunny, they had drawn aside the curtain 
from before the window, and had thrown the window 
open to admit the light and air. And at the moment 
when the child was lifted from the font or basin, chris- 

> BeLibris Propiiis (1557), p. 22. "Cum rero panim esset mlM 
eo eunti, totum tamen illud paruin consumptum erat. Sed yalitudo 
restituta, yiresque confirmatse, et Alio auctui eram." See for date of 
the son's birth, and the account of his baptism, Be Vitft Proprift, 
cap. xzxyiL, and especially the last of the three books De Libzis 
Fropriis. Opera, Tom. L p. 98. 
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tened by its name of Giovanni Battista, there flew into 
the room a mighty wasp. 

This was portentous, for the wasp was larger than 
wasps should be at that time of year, nor, reasoned 
Cardan, do they usually enter houses till July or August. 
All watched to see the issue of the omen: the anxious 
father^ whose sense of mystery was so fine that he had 
found something supernatural even in the smell of his 
own body, perceived that this was not a common wasp. 
Hurting no one, but alarming all^ it flew twice in a circle 
round the bed^ but from its third flight darted back 
towards the window. There, however, instead of flying 
out into the open air, it dashed into the curtain, and, 
becoming entangled, made so loud a noise, "that you 
would say," writes Cardan, " a drum was being beaten. 
We ran to it, nothing was found." The portent had 
vanished; there was no wasp to be seen; and yet we are 
told that it could not have escaped unnoticed through 
the window while they were all watching it attentively. 
It was agreed by the whole party that this wasp was a 
revelation. All coincided in opinion that the life of 
Jerome's first son would be short, that he would be gar- 
rulous, and that he would be cut ofi* by a sudden death. 
So much Cardan predicted, and the vital part of the 
prediction was fulfilled, how terribly no wasp or planet 
could have taught the father to suspect. If griefs ever 
Bend heralds out before them, there was a grief advancing 



by slow xnaiEdies to possess the ^irit <of Cardan, gntA 
enough to be worth announcing by a dozen. hexaUk 

Soy dedazed the -rictim after the er^it, it waa ^tn- 
BOimoed. The dieam of :the shut gate of the paxmdise he 
qnitled to embraflft a white-robed maiden foreboded no 
bad wife to him, it pointed to his son^. A knowledge of 
the inighty gradf foic which the way was opened by his 
marriage, caused the shadow of the toteJary genius to 
haunt his doors when he slept for the last time akne at 
Sacco. So such things were a&erwards intexpceted. At 
Gialkrake> Jerome, in spte of all warnings^ igaoraitt of 
the future, and by no lore able to divine the way to 
bnger dinners, wrote much and ate sparingly. Qe 
facanrely bore his porerty, and knew that he should wock 
hisway to&me.' 

in addxl^n to the wixtings that have been ibeaify 

mentioned, he was turning into Latin his iiceatiae upon 

games^ and making slow progvess with his analysb of 

the ocHysadietory opinians of the doolcas. But he 

consumed much time in seddatg the reHef of mia&ie 

tar Mb scares, and xeEef to his pocket firom the dioe- 

board^ fair he was dipping, when his Jon wm bom, 

eKxy week lower down into an abyas of hopeless 

■ *^ Somrii iofeeapretslio noB in poeUa denit aad in flliia vim mam 
Oitendit.** De Vitft Propt. cap. xxvi. p. 98. 

"" AmiTis ent trigtesinms tertiuB exactufl, enmlucBi et nmsiea'VTmi 
eoDfonqoMiram, nee lntCTW ftiiiogoamcgirqgiiinvenfigamaut pexfecsram. 
Siquidem libros de Tato et libmm Ludo latnmculorum, paulo plus 
dQsm indiOBTenuD.* DeXibiiB Prop. lib. ult Opens ^sai. 1 p. l-CMO 
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poverty. Afiber his son's Hrtb, lie fitraggled aa againfli 
advezsitj £>r five moiae moaiks in GbUarat^ and at the 
end of .that .time gave up luifi posLdon in ihe little 
town, not upon delibeiation but compolaon* He and 
Lucia, in ^ the nineteen months^ of their abode at Gal* 
laxate> had earned scaroely forty crowns^.; and when they 
were at last reduoed to absolute desthotion, when he had 
lost at the gamisDg-table his wife's jewel% eren Mb bed* 
they, haviz^ no other hope, determined on xetuming into 
Milan. Not, said Cardan with toudnng brevity, thai 
there was anything to seek, but that there was something 
from which to fly'. He determined to quit Gallarate 
and plunge onee more into Milan, as a man jbemmed in 
apon a barren xock resolves to cast himself into the sea. 

It was in October, 1534^, that Jerome, with his wife 
and child, camse back to Milan beggared, and applied £ar 
ibeher to &b public Xenodochium^ the woddbouse^if his 

1 ^'Ubi mann xB,nen9ib[a8.'' De Vita Pcopr. p. 19. Bewentia 
April, 1533, and returned to Milan in October, 1534. 

« De Vit Fnipr. cap. zxr. p. 94. De Lib. Propr. lib. idt. Opera, 
TDni.ip. JiOO. 

* *^ . . . nonqudd haberem qaod aeqnerer, sed qnod ftagerem . . . .^ 
SbU. 

* *< Quasi e seopulo inacoesso me praedpitatuniB in maxe, decEevi in 
patriam redire anno ]ii>.xxxiy, menae (Xstobris.* De Ob. Txop, ( 1 557) 
fuSS. 

' Details and references on the subject of the Xenodochia may be 
found in Zedler's Lexicon (Leipag. 1749), yd. 60, coL 655 — 7. Thej 
took their name, and some of their spirit, from the Greek institutions 
dedicaM -Ion Xenio. liach of their spirit warn, liiw i if a^ purely 
ecclesiastical; they became sources of income to the clergy. 
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age. Tbat was an establishment whose doors were open 
to the sick and needy and the houseless stranger, main- 
tained from religious motives by various communities, in 
direct obedience to the admonition joined in Scripture to 
the question of the righteous and unrighteous — " Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungred and fed thee? or thirsty 
and gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger arid 
took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee?" 

Cardan, however, had an active friend in Milan. The 
same Filippo Archinto^ for whom he had been writing his 
book on the Judgments of the Astronomers, had coun« 
selled him to come again to Milan, and took pains on his 
behalf. Filippo, the son of Christopher and Maddalena 
della Torre, differed in age from Cardan by not more 
than a year; he was a young man equally agreeable and 
learned, who, by love of pleasure, had been doubtless 
brought into contact with Cardan over the dice, and by 
the instinct of a kindred genius, and by love of learning, 
had been drawn into a state of intimacy with the poor, 
maligned philosopher. Archinto, full of kindness, wis- 
dom, tact, and well bom also, already in repute for ora- 
tory^, had the promise of a bright career before him; and 
he did afterwards attain, as we shall find, by his own 
merits, to high distinction. In 1534 his influence sufficed 

' De CoiuoL p. 76. ' De Yit& Froprift, p. 19. 
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to procure even for the despised Cardan a small appoint- 
ment. He could not obtain for him authority to prac* 
tise medicine, but he lost no time in endeavouring to 
make him independent of the college. Under the will 
of a deceased citizen named Thomas Flat^ a small sum 
had been left to be applied yearly to the pajrment of a 
lecturer on geometry, arithmetic, and astronomy; the 
lectures to be delivered upon holidays. The office of 
lecturer under the endowment of Thomas Flat happened 
then to be vacant; and not many days after his return to 
Milan, the appointment was by Archinto's influence con- 
ferred upon the learned graduate in medicine, Jerome 
Cardan^. To the same kind friend he was indebted for 
the introduction to a few other sources of income, very 
trifling indeed; a deduction had been made from his 
small salary of seven crowns a year by the prefects of the 
Xenodochium^, ir( whose gift the office was. His yearly 
receipts from all sources would not exceed fifty crowns, 
but he was a philosopher, and he and Lucia were quite 
able to subsbt on that. 

Not unwilling at the same time to earn, if possible, a 
better income, the new lecturer endeavoured to increase 
the fees paid for attendance on his courses, by rendering 

1 De labris Fropiiis 0557), p. 23. De libris Fropriis. lab. ult. 
Opera,Tom. i.p. 100. 

Ibid. De Ut ez Adv. Cap. p. 546. 
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lihem as attraetrire as he cotdd. With this view he oecs- 
sionallj substitoted geography for the less popular detaifa 
of geomelay, and lectured upon architecture instead of 
arithmetic^ The mind of Cardan being thus set actrrelj 
to wOTk npon fire subjects, was soon ^igaged on hooka 
allied to them in character; and Sto works were reckoned 
afterwards by the philosopher himself as the direct result 
of the appointmeait now in question. 

Jerome then was in this way established with a slender 
income. Among the discouragements that pressed upon 
him 6om all sides in Mian; he had not lost failii in his 
future. He was thirty-tibree years old. He had been 
practiang medicine for eight years, and had found him- 
self at the end of that term, without patients and without 
character as a physician, utterly poor. He had been 
writing books from boyhood. Some of his manuscripts 
had been read by a few educated friends, and by one or 
two of Aem appreciated; others had perished through 
domestic mischances, others had been lent and carelessly ^ 
mislaid, none had been printed. Tet Cardan was curious 
m pens, and because he regarded them as the keys that 
would enable hjm one day to open a door for himself into 
the temple of Fame, he wrote on with unflagging m- 
dustiy. He Vseakftsted on bariey-bread and water, and 

> '* Ut rero magis audientes allioeram, ifio ^^i^nma^a. Geognq^am, 
pro Arithmetic^ Aichitecturam docebam. TTin^ occasio nata oonscri- 
bendi quinque TolTUXuna.'' 
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coispared with tbe leUsh of an epicure tiie ra^eetite 
ueixtB of nasturtium leaves, rue, parsley, and other herbs^ 
as eooQomic means of making bread and water savoury^. 
At the same time he worked on with a restless energy, 
and knew that he should win the prize on which his heart 
was set, not wealth for a few years, but renown for cen- 
turies. 

In q>ite of all his eccentricities and errors, within a rude 
exterior the disputatious and exdtable young sdbolar had 
shut up a fine spLcit and a tender heart. His ethical 
writings uttered throughout life the language of a spiritual 
nature. The unique candour with which he publishes 
his finilts — often such faults as many men commit and no 
man names — ^though he may have been stung to it by a 
contempt for the hollow affectation of req>ectability that 
would have hunted him for ever as a bastard, had he not 
been strong enough to stand at bay, and tiiough sudi can- ' 
dour may sometimes be scarcely sane, yet it bespeaks a 
sturdy trath&lness, an innate generosity that we must 
honoiir. Jerome was a faithful son, and to tile world at 
any rate an uncomplaiiiing husband. There remain but 
digfat and acddental traces of any discord between him 
and Lucia; of kis wife's fatiier, motiier, brothers and 
sisters, he speaks witii domestic kindliness;, andtiiough he 
accuses justiy his own errors as a &ther, it will be found 
1 De Ut ex Adr* Cap. Liber de Faupertate. 
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hereafter that his tenderness towards a miserable child 
forms one of the main features of his life. . He claims for 
himself, and that also justly, the merit, that if he attracited 
to himself few friends, he never broke a friendship, and 
that if he found himself forsaken for a time by one of 
those few friends, he never used unkindly, whether as 
public accusation or as private taunt, knowledge obtained 
in confidential intercourse^'. He had a rugged love of 
truth and justice; he remembered benefits, and when af- 
fronted could afford deliberately to abstain from seizing 
any offered opportunity of vengeance. He governed his pen 
better than his tongue, and carefully restrained himsek 
from carrying into his books the heat he could not check 
in oral disputation. He left enemies unnamed, and 
though he now and then is found devoting some impa- 
tient sentences to writers who had t^reated his opinions 
• rudely, yet it seems at first sight absolutely wonderful 
that a man so sensitive and so irascible, so beset by harsh 
antagonists as the weak-bodied Jerome, should have filled 
so many volumes with philosophy and so few pages with 
resentment. The wonder ceases when a closer scrutiny 
displays the difference in intellectual and moral Weight 
between Cardan and most of his opponents. 

* De Vita Propr. cap. xir. pp. 67, 68. And for the next facts. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LIFE AS ▲ LEOTUKSB IN MILA.N— HOW JEROME JLT LENGTH FOUND JL 
IfAN WILLINO TO PRINT ONE OF HIS BOOKS— THE IS8X7E OF THAT 
BNTBBFBISB. 

ArOHINTO, again, was perhaps the friend who ob- 
tained for Jerome the appointment of physician to the 
body of Augustin Friars; not a lucrative post, since the 
receipts from it are included among the other trifles 
which, together with the post of lecturer under the Flat 
endowment, made up an income of not more than fifty 
crowns^. Although denied authority to practise by the 
local college of phydcians, Cardan was not the less 
Doctor of Medicine by right of his degree, and did not 
scruple to exercise his profession whenever he found any 
patient willing to considt him. The prior of the Augus- 
tines, Francisco Gaddi^, a shrewd, severe man, whose 
influence over the members of his order made him an 

1 De Libiis Propriis. Lib. ult Opera, Tom. L p. 100. 

* De libr. Fhyp. (ed. 1557) p. 123. De Yit. Fropr. cap. xL p. 193. 
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object of consideration among rival princes, had for two 
years lived in a bilious, melancholic state, afflicted with a 
skin-disease, and unrelieved by the .advice of the most dis- 
tinguished Milanese physicians. Jerome, when first ad- 
mitted to attend upon the monks, found the prior cherish- 
ing despondent, though unfortunately distant, hopes of 
a release by death firom aU his fleshly troubles. By the 
good advice, however, of the young physician, or perhaps 
only by good fortune, Guddi recovered. In six months 
he was well, and he was the first man of any no^ upon 
whom Jerome had been allowed to exercise his art. 

Prior Franciflco Graddi belonged to a fiunous fiimily in 
Florence, founded by three generations of painters — 
Gaddo Gaddi^ who worked in the thirteenth century; 
Taddeo, his son; and his grandsons, Agnolo and Gio- 
vanni, in the fourteenth. The continuous labours of 
those men procured for their house wealth and fame, so 
that they left to their heirs a palace richly stocked with 
works of art, and a distinguished place among the nobk 
families of Florence. A Francisco G^ddi wds, in 1493, 
the Secretary of the Florentine Bepublic. The Prior 
Gaddi, settled at Milan, did not cease to be^grateful to his 
health-bringing physician, though it was in his power to 
give him very little worldly help. Nor was it in Cardan's 
power to administer more potent aid to the sdieming and 
ambitious monk in his last illness than a consolatory 
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letter^. GSaddi, who, as we haye seen, fell amoEOg princes, 
ten years afterwards died in a dungeon, wretchedly. 

Ludovico Madio was another friend to whom Cardan 
was introduced by the warm-hearted Archinto. Of 
Madio we know only that he was kind, and that the 
young straggler obtained from him ready hdp in times of 
need. Girolamo Guerrini, a jeweller, was at the same 
thne an assoeiate from whom Jerome obtained much 
curious information, and from whose ezpenenoe he wa0 
able to enrich some of his books^. 

The works upon which Jerome was occupied in the 
montha immediately following his retmm to Milan, were^ 
a volume suggested by SacrobustuB upon Spheres, of 
which he wrote nine or tea books; a little work on 
Circles; three dissertations founded on the first and 
sevenih books of Ptolemy's Geography^ and one on the 
elements of Euclid, which gn^ in afier-yeais till it con- 
tained, tiiree books, Ihen was enlarged to seren, then to 
nine, then to fifte^i, when it contained more than forty 
new propoflitiohs. 

Very soon after his appointment as a lecturer Jerome 
had taken a house, and received his mother as a portion 
of his family. Since Clara had been hitherto depending 

> The letter is included in his published vorks. Cardan relates the 
fkte of his friend in the last of the three books Be Libris Fiopriis. 
Opera, Tom. L p. 107. 

2 De Vit. Prop. p. 69. 

* De Sapientil, &c. p. 424. 

k2 
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on her own means of subsistence, it is probable that she 
was able to contribute a small fund towards the house-ex- 
penses. If she paid nothing, Jerome had indeed very 
great need to increase his income, or to make the most of 
fennel and nasturtium in his diet, for the household that de- 
pended on him for support consisted of himself, his wife, 
and infant son, his mother, a female friend, a nurse, a pupil 
(Ambrose Bizozoro, an ingenious, bold fellow, who became 
afterwards a sea captain), a maid-servant, and a she mule^ 
Upon the mule he rode abroad, and it is probable that in 
so doing he consulted less the received prejudice in favour 
of a doctor who can leave a horse or carriage waiting at the 
door, than the necessities of a body at all times infirm. 

For the next five years Jerome was distressed, not only 
with bodily infirmities, but with poverty at home and un- 
relenting rivalry abroad. The very patients who had 
profited by his attentions often joined the cry against the 
poor physician-lecturer, whose eccentricities wer^ more 
apparent to the vulgar than his genius. After Cardan 
had healed Bartholomsea Cribella, a noble matron, and 
i her brother, the perverse brother was loud in ridicule 
i against him^. But the physician-lecturer solaced himself 
at home with music and with dice, indulged as he could 
his taste for expensive writing materials and for rare 
books, read Aristotle and Plotinus for his pleasure, or his 

* De Ut. ex Adv, Cap. p. 481. 

• De Lib. Propr. Lib. ult. 
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favourite Italian poets, Petrarch and Pulci^. Above all, 
he continued to cover many sheets of paper with the 
written workings of his mind, and obtained consolation 
from his dreams of immortality. 

Dreams really, not wild waking thoughts, became at 
that time guides and helpers to him. Being interpreted 
with admirable ingenuity into such meanings as accorded 
with his nature, they became prophetic. About four 
months after his return to Milan from the unsuccessful 
struggle in Gallarate, Cardan reckoned that he first re- 
ceived communications of the future in his sleep^. Then, 
as he believed, the dream-power commenced in its full 
force. Before that time, except in the case of the 
dream that heralded his marriage, his sleep had scarcely 
been disturbed with visions worth interpreting. As he 
got higher up the hill of life such mists increased about 
him. 

His first dream, of the great series, was of the weary 
hill of life itself. It was the following^. At the close of 
the year 1534, when all was black about him in his 
worldly state, and all was looking blacker day by day, 
Jerome Cardan dreamed in the early dawn that he was 
running towards the foot of a mountain that stood to the 

» De Vitft Propr. cap, xviit p. 80. 

2 De Libris Fropriis (1557), pp. 21—26. De Libris Fropriis. Lib. ult 
Op, Tom. i. pp. 100, 101. For the two gucceeding dreams and their 
intexpretations. 
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xight of liim^ and that he xan in company vilh an 
immense multitude^ <^ every lank, and sex, and age; 
&exe were vrcmien, men, old men, boys^ in&nts, poor 
men, rich men, clothed in many fashions. Then he 
asked^ '' Whither are we all hastening ?" One of the com- 
pany replied^ " To death." In great terroc die dreamjez 
began then to ascend the mountain slope, drawing himself 
up by clinging to the vines through which be went, and 
with which that part of the mountain was all covered. 
They were dry vinea with sere leaves, such as are seen in 
autun;m when the grapes have all been gathered. He 
asoended with much labour, for the mountain at its base 
was steep, and as he looked back on his way, he saw that 
all the vines among which he had passed, bo longer dry, 
were great and full of blossbm. In a Etde wliile the 
ascent became easier, the mountain was less ste^, and the 
dreamer hurried on. When he came near the top, he 
found the ground there barren, and across bare rocks and 
broken stones he was still pushing forward, as if by a 
strong impulse of the will. Suddenly he was on the point 
of plunging into the dark maw of an abyss, a chasm so 
huge and terrible, Uiat, as a waking thought, it remained 
for the next thirty years a thing to shudder at. The 
dreamer^ however, checked himself in his career, and 
turning to the right, wandered across a wintry plain, 
covered with heaths, timidly, as one uncertain of his way. 
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So he came befaxe the porch of a aordid peaeaat's hut^ 
thatched orer with stcaw, aad reeds, and rashes. Th^^e 
came ovA of the porch a boj, as of about twdlye or foiov 
teen years old, with pale features, and wearing an a^iea*- 
cblouied dbak ; he, taking him by tiie ri^t hand, led 
him in, and as ibey passed into the hut the dream 
was broken. 

Thousands of moi have such dreams, and think no 
more of them. '^ I understood from this dream," says 
Oardan, " that I was destined to strive after immortality." 
He fdt that he had a work to do in the wozild^ that he 
was sent to do it by the Deity, whose lumd so often had 
been visibly stietdbed out for his proteedon. All men, 
said the dream to hhn, run to death and to oblivion* The 
mountain was the Mouiot of Virtue, full of life, but with- 
out pleasures, as was signified by its being jdanted thickly 
with -vines, but without firoit. The asoient of that mount 
is at first laborious, but afterwards becomes comparatively 
easy. The vines blossoming behind him — ^what could they 
signify ? Certainly glory after death. The way over the 
wintry heaths might signify an easy close to life. What 
the boy might portend, however, Jerome could not then 
tell. Years afterwards, he beUeved that he had found 
him in a pupil, by whose face he was reminded of the 
dream. 

Not long after this vision of the mountain, Jerome 
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dreamed that he was alone in the moon, naked, and dis* 
embodied. There, in his solitude, he heard only the voice 
of his father, and it said to^him, '' I am given to you by 
Ood as a guardian. All here is full of souls, but you do 
not see them, as you do not see me ; nor do you hear 
them, for to the others it is not permitted to address you. 
Tou will remain in this heaven for seven thousand years, 
and as many years in single orbs, until the eighth. 
Afterwards you shall come into the kingdom of God." 

So worked the restless brain of the young student when 
he and Lucia had gone to rest, she thinking of the next 
day and its cares, he of the next age and its glories. This 
dream of the moon had its own suitable interpretation. 
His father. Cardan said, was his tutelary spirit. His 
spiritual progress through eight planets, indicated, as he 
said afterwards, with remarkable accuracy, the different 
studies upon which he was to occupy his mind. The 
Moon meant grammar ; Mercury, geometry and arith- 
metic; Venus, music, divination, poetry; the Sun, morals; 
Jupiter, nature; Mars, medicine; Saturn, agriculture, 
knowledge of herbs, &c. There were seven planets indi- 
cating studies to which he did really afterwards devote his 
mind, and the eighth planet held the scraps of know- 
ledge that could be referred to none among the seven. 
Gleanings which the student picked up in such fields of 
science as he did not himself undertake to cultivate, 
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fonned the last of the eight masses of study that were re- 
presented by his spiritual life in the eight «tars. 

In the succeeding year (1535) Jerome read through 
the works of Cicero, word for word as he tells us^. This 
task he had probably set himself, with a view to the im- 
provement of his Latin "style, his scholarship being at 
that time far from accurate. He had picked up Greek, 
French, and Spanish, without much care for learning 
them grammatically, and in Latin he wrote rather by 
tact and impulse than by rule. His labours were in 
some respects very much hindered by the badness of his 
memory^, and they were also partly hindered, though on 
the whole more helped, by the restlessness of .disposition 
which made him, in study as in action, prompt always in 
decision and impatient of delay. The same impatience 
made him sharp in argument; but while, as it has been 
akeady said, men surprised at his acerbity avoided wordy 
war&re with him, Jerome took no credit to himself for 
his unchallenged honours as a disputant. It was a pro- 
perty, as he affirmed, belonging to him which he could 
no more change than a stone could change its character. 
" Surely," he said, with a happy stroke of humour, " it is 
no matter of glory to the cuttle-fish that he can make 

the dolphins fly»." 

^ De Libris Froprils. Liber ult. 

« De Ut. ex Adv. Cap. Lib. ii p. 277. 

• De Vit. Propr. cap. xiii. 
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Quick-witted, vexsattle, and c»idid» Gtidan razdiy 
suffered liimsdf to be deoeiyed into a xespectfol tceat- 
xn^it of his owii defacts. Of his lore of dice the best he 
could say in exeose was that ^* Philosophars may play, 
but Wise Men axe as kings enjoying higher pleasures^." 
By dkiU in dice he even eked out his subsistence in the 
first days of his poverty at Milan, and perhaps earned 
more at the gaming-table than at the bedside; for on the 
hint of his rivals^ it was soon a subject of discourse in 
Milan — the most fiivoloos of scttadal-tattling dties^, as 
he found reason to call it — ^that Cardan was too intent on 
mathematics to be very conversant with medicine. la 
his office of kctuier he had then been interpreting Vitru- 
▼ius^, and it was quite certain that his studies in con- 
nexion with his duties under Thomas Fkt's endowment 
were of a kind to be regarded by the jealots public as 
incompatible with the thoughts which are supposed to 
revolve eternally in the minds of practising physicians. 
A physician even in our own day cannot acquire reputsr 
tion in any branch of literature or science that does not 
bear directly upon tongues and pulses^ without forfeiting 
a portion of the practice that he might have gained with 
ease if he had been a duller man^ or if he had but hidden 

1 Be Paupertate. 

3 <<in urbe omniiuQ nugaciss]2xil» et qiue calgmnlla maxime patet*' 
De LibF. Propr. (1657) p. 32. 
^ De Sapientia, &c p. 425. 
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same part of liis li^t imda: a Inishel. Cardan's hope of 
fame and profit as a doctor was being undermined by tlie 
reputation he acquired as an ill-paid teacher of geometiy^ 
arithmetic, geography, and architecture. It is easier, he 
writes^ to prop a falling house than to rebuild it after it 
has fallen. He resolved, therefore, to support his sinking 
reputation in tiift art of medicine by writing a work 
strictly professional. Following up the notion with his 
usual impetuosity, in fif);e^i days he wrote two books on 
the bad practice of medicine by the physicians of his day 
— De Male BeoerUiarum Medicorum Medendi Usu^ — ^not a 
propitiating sulgect, certainly. A small tract was written 
about the same time on the noxious ingredients in simple 
medicaments. These Cardan put aside, or lent to friends 
in manuscript, for he was unable to pay a printer, and 
knew no one who would bear the risk of publishing what 
he had written. 

When, in the same year 1535, the academic session 
closed, Jerome's young patron was about to leave Milan. 
In that year had died Francisco Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
and PhiUp Archinto had obtained so much esteem and 
trust in his own town, that he was selected by the magis- 
trates as the most fit person to accompany Massimiliano 
Stampa, their ambassador to the court of Charles Y. upon 

1 De Sapientia, &c. p. 425. De Lib. PJrop. (ed. 1557), where he says 
that he wrote the boc^ **• ut etiam in Medicinlk aliquid seire Tiderer." 
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the occasion. Francisco, the last Sforza, he whom Cardan 
had encountered among gamblers, med at the age of 
thirty-nine. Expelled from home by the French, his 
childhood had been spent in Germany. In 1521, the 
Emperor and Pope together had resolved upon his re* 
establishment. The French resisted their design until the 
overthrow at Pavia, but after that decisfre battle, Charles 
had delayed the execution of his promise. Then Fran* 
cisco had joined the Italian league, had been betrayed by 
Marquis Pescara, besieged in Milan by the emperor, and 
reduced in 1526 to the abandonment of his designs. In 
1529 the Emperor and Pope had agreed to receive him 
.again into favour, and had allowed him to buy of them 
his dukedom with a large sum of money. From that 
time he had given little trouble to his master, but in 1534 
he had beheaded a subject named Meraviglia, who was 
supposed to serve the French interest at his court, and 
troubles might have followed had the duke not died in 
the succeeding year. He was a credulous, weak man. 
Leaving no children by his wife Christina, he bequeathed 
his dukedom to the emperor. This last fact was the chiei 
subject of the embassy to which Archinto was attached. 
The young noble who had shown in Milan so much pro- 
mise of a prosperous career, a man of the world in the 
true sense of the term, genial, prompt, and learned, found 
his opportunity when he was sent into the presence of the 
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emperor. Charles liked him, and sent Stampa back alone, 
retaining Cardan's patron in the character of secretary^. 

It will be convenient here, in a few words, to tell the 
fortune of Archinto. In the next year, 1536, he was 
created a Count Palatine; afterwards, when he was sent to 
Rome on imperial business with Paul HI, the Pope, who 
thought him a man worth acquiring for the Church, per- 
suaded him to consult his interests by taking holy orders. 
He did so, and was promptly appointed Apostolic Proto- 
notary and Governor of Rome. In 1539 he was ordained 
Bishop of Borgo San Sepolcro; in 1546 he was transferred 
to Saluzzo; and after having served as vicar to four Popes, 
came back to his own town as Archbishop of Milan, in 
1556. Two years afterwards he died, and being dead, his 
life was written by Joannes Petrus Glussianus in two books. 

Archinto then, in the year 1535, being about to leave 
Milan with Massimiliano Stampa, soon after the close of the 
academic session, Jerome employed his vacation very busily 
in writing certain treatises, which Archinto promised to 
take for him, and commend, as well as he was able, to the 
favourable notice of the Pope^. Cardan had heard of the 

1 Josephi Bipamontii Canon. Scalens. Chroniatn Urbis Mediolani, 
Historie Patrie, Libri x. Med. 1641, p. 698. In the Buoceeding pages 
is a full aoconnt of the manner in which Archinto passed into the ser- 
vice of the Church, and of his subsequent career. His success, says 
Bipamontius, was so great, that " ad consilia negotiaque omnia adhi- 
bebator, et grayissimi cigusque consilii author ipse erat." Ibid. p. 704. 

' De Sapientid, &c p. 425. The same authori^ will cover the re« 
mainder of the paragraph. 
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Pope's lildlig for astaronomy, and therefore took pidiis i€» 
suit the humour of his Holiness with two books, of which 
one was a Supplement to the Almanacs, tihie other was a 
sensible technioftl work, with a title that mighk be oon^ 
sidered startling-^'' Em^dation of the Celestial Move* 
ments, by Jerome Cardan." They were both written in 
fifteen days, and duly taken by Archinto; but they pro- 
duced no supplement to the poor scholar's income^ or emen* 
dati<m of his daily &ie. He spent the oth» two months 
of his holidays in the preparation of an elaborate work 
on Arithmetie, which occupied his mind so thoroughly 
that problems and solutions filled his very dreams. Thus 
even in his dreams he found hints for hia book; and 
the subject being thus suggested to him, an inquiry into 
the subject of dreams, and a treatise upon them, dosed the 
year. 

Cardan was thirfy-five years old, and up to this date, 
though an inde&tigable author from his youtii up, not a 
sentence of his writings had been printed. At last, how*- 
ever, the great day was near when for the first time he 
should talk to the whole world in print, and ascertain 
whether he could really make it worth men's while to 
pay attention to his talking. 

Mention was made in a former chapter of a college 
firiend, Ottaviano Scoto^, to whom Jerome had lent some 

^ Be libris FroiffiU (ed. 1557), p. 29. De Lib. l?rapt. Lib. nit. 
Opera, Tom. i. p. 102, for the sueoeeding narratiTB. 
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early eaaajs, and who bad lost them. He was a pallid 
youth, one of the few old companions whose Mendship 
Gaidan afterwards deared, avoiding richer and more 
powerful associates. Octavian paid absolute homage in 
his d&ienddhip to the stronger mind of Jerome, adhered to 
him thioagh good and ill report, bdieved implicitly in 
his great talents^ and loved him with the utmost warmth 
of youthM fiiendi^bip. By the death of his &ther in 
Venice, this believing friend, Ottaviano Scoto, became 
master of a printing-office. 

Then Cardan dusted his manuscript about the Bad 
Method of Practice among Riysidans, and bpened his 
heart to Scota If he could only prove to the Milanese 
that he was not the worse physician for his knowledge of 
geometry, a better day might shine into his chambers. 
If he could only print his book I The distant hope of 
a great good, to attain which the poor philosopher had 
sighed so long in vain, seemed but ^ trifle in accomplish- 
ment. " What you prc^se is a light matter,** said the 
sanguine printer^ who took cheerfully all risk of publica« 
ticoL on himself. '^ And if," he added, '^ I knew that I 
was to lose all my outlay on it, I would stiQ print the 
volume for your sake. I think, however, that it will be 
no great venture." The book — De Malo Medendi Usu 
— ^was therefore printed at Venice, in 1536^ Scoto alone 
correcting the proofs, because there were no ready or 
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cheap means of communication between Venice and 
Milan. 

It was a clever book, denouncing seventy-two errors in 
practice. SucH errors were the total denial of wine to 
the sick^, the denial of fish^ and the allowance of flesh to 
people sick of fever^, the belief prevalent in many quar- 
ters that there could be found one mode of cure for all 
diseases^, and the doctrine that no patient should be bled 
while suffering imder acute pain* — a wofiil sentence to 
some — sentence of death, for example, to the man tor- 
mented by the agonies of an acute inflammation of the 
peritoneum. He taught that to do nothing with physic 
was much better than to do too much, and urged the 
gr^t number of things that have to be considered before 
a man desiring to act rightly should set his hand to a 
prescription^. The book was clever, and was of a kind 
to meet with rapid sale. 

It did sell rapidly, but its appearance plunged the luck- 
less author into new distress. It had not been long sub- 
ject to criticism before Cardan was made aware of so 
many petty faults in matter, style, and grammar, that any 
pride he may have himself had in his work when he sent 

' » De Malo Medendi Usu (Venet 1536), cap. vi. p. 18. 

« Ibid. cap. X. p. 18. » Ibid. cap. adv. p. 22. 

* Ibid. cap. xL p. 48. 

s So he defines the spirit of the book in his second work, De Libiis 
Propriis, p. 29. 
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it to the press was altogether humbled^. Many years after- 
wardsy when he re-issued the work with the number of 
its sections increased to a hundred, having spent twenty- 
eight days in correcting what he had written in fifteen, 
he refers in this way to its first appearance: " I blush ta 
acknowledge that there were more than even three hun- 
dred blunders of mine in this book, exclusive of mis- 
prints. And I long since had it in my mind to blot it 
out from the number of my offspring: but to that course 
there was the objection of a certain special usefulness con- 
nected with it, by which it had been made so saleable that 
in its second year the printer would have issued it again 
to the public if I had not resisted his desire." 

But the sound part of the book which, in many points^ 
condemned and opposed prevailing practices, of course 
received firom the doctors of Milan, hostile enough already, 
the strongest condemnation and opposition. The cry was 
raised against its author that he did not practice his 
profession, and it was asked, how then could he presume 
to teach it to the men who did^. The unlucky title gf 
his book was quoted constantly against him, and if any- 
body thought of seeking medical assistance from Jerome 

^ See the dedication to the revised issue of the book, Opera, Tom. 
vii. 

« "In artis autem operibus negligerer, cur erat.ut alios docere 
Tellem." De Libris PJropr. (ed. 1557) p. 29. **Et modum alium me- 
dendi observans ex titulo libri nuper edito^ jam prop^ ab omnibus 
habebar," p. 32. 

VOL. I. L 
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Cardan, it could be urged against him not only that he 
was not recognised by the local College of Physicians^ 
but that he was an eccentric man who would imperil the 
lives of his patients by rash crotchets of his own. He was 
a poor man, maddened by poverty, struggling against men 
high in repute and rich. He was a young man complain- 
ing of his elders^. Rivals and enemies lookied grave and 
shrugged their shoidders, merely pointing out that the 
author of a book " On the Bad Practice of Medicine in 
Common Use" might have a better practice of his own; 
but from the very title of his work it was obvious — as 
the public generally could but admit — that he opposed 
singly the experience and learning of the whole profes- 
sion. He, too, a young man, who, as they all knew, was 
a lecturer upon geography, geometry, arithmetic, and 

architecture. 

^ De libiis Propr. (ed. 1557) p. 30. I must quote part of his own 
account of the misfortunes that attended this first literary yenture: — 
'* Sed et long^ aliter commodum, quod expectabamus ex illis libellis, nam 
non parram retardationem attulit ad gloriam in arte consequendam. 
Nacti nanque semuli ex argumento libri occasionem, dicebant, Nunquld 
modo dubitatis hunc insanire? aliumque medendi modum aliamque» 
•qu^m nos, medicinam profiteri, cum in tot rebus ritum nostrum accuset ? 
Itaque merito, ut dicebat Galenus, qui tot insanientibus contradicere 
niterer, insanire yisus sum: cum enim necessarium esset me yel illos 
aberrare quis mihi crederet contra tot probates usu yiros, diyites, senes 
magnsl ex parte, nee mediocriter erudites, cultos yestibus, omatos 
moribus, facundid, yulgari praeditos, amicis atque affinitatibus potentes, 
aur^ue populari in sublime elatos, inde, quod maximum erat, tot 
artibus ad cayendum ad fallendumque instructos. Ego yero pannosus, 
ita ut mihi non conyeniret illud, Yestibus inquam homini surgit bona 
fama decusque. Itaque egregio hoc meo invento pene fame peril" 
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And this was all that had resulted from the book 
written and printed with so much hope of a happy issue. 
It was to have led the way to sick-beds, by the proof it 
would afford that he who wrote it had thought soimdly 
and deeply as a pi:^ctical physipian. It was to have 
brought to him the first honours of public authorship. 
"But where I looked for honour," said Cardan, "I 
reaped nothing but shame^." The book damaged him in 
every respect, but one. It had satisfied the printer, who 
derived a profit from its sale. It had been bought to be 
abused; the printer rejoiced, while the author grieved. 
Ottaviano Scoto, satisfied with his experience, held his 
type still at the service of the poor philosopher, and so at 
any rate one difficulty had been overcome. 

* De Librifl Propriis. Lib. ult. Opera, Tom. L p. 102. 
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•CHAPTER IX. 

PHT8IG AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A HAGPIE in the court-yard chattered more than 
usual on the last day of November, 1536. Cardan knew, 
therefore, that something was about to happen. He ex- 
pected news or an arrival, and was not deceived, for on 
the evening of that day Lodovico Ferrari was brought to 
his house as a famulus^. Lodovico, then a boy of jQfteen. 
was brought by his uncle Vincent from Bologna. The ser- 
vant, fiiU of talent, soon became a pupil and a friend. He, 
of all Cardan's pupils, was the one who lived to be after- 
wards the most distinguished, inasmuch as the natural bent 
of his mind easily caused him to share Cardan's own very 
decided taste for mathematics, and he had power enough 
as he grew older to think onward for himself^ and earn 
for his name — though he died young — a permanent place 
in the records of that science. 

Not very long afterwards, it happened that there came 
to Milan a tall, lean man, with a sallow skin and hollow 
eyes, awkward in manner, slow in movement, sparing of 

^ Be Yit& Propria, p. 214. Vita L. Fenaiii Bononiensis, a H. Car- 
dano Descripta. Op. Tom. ix. p. 568. 
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his words, a great mathematician. He was a native of 
Brescia, and his name was Zuanne da Coi^. He brought 
word to Milan that there had been discovered two new 
algebraic rules, for the solution of problems of a certain 
kind that concerned cubes and numbers. ''I asked," 
said Cardan, ** by whom?" "By Scipio Ferreus of 
Bologna," he replied. " Who is possessed of them?" . He 
said, "Nicolo TartagHa and Antonio Maria Fior; but 
Tartaglia, when he came to Milan, taught theln to me, 
though unwillingly enough." Then Jerome continues, 
" When I had thoroughly looked into those matters with 
Lodovico Ferrari, we not only made out the two new 
demonstrations, but discovered in addition a great num- 
ber of others, so that I founded upon them a book on the 
Great Art." Of his skill in algebta Cardan was justly 
proud; it was the department of knowledge in which he 
displayed perhaps the most remarkable evidences of his 
intellectual power. One of his processes, upon which we 
shall hereafter dwell, is still known by his name in mathe- 
matics. The researches prompted by Zuanne da Coi had 
some influence, perhaps, upon the character of Jerome's 
second venture into print, which was a step towards that 
book of the great art about which much will hereafter be 
said. 

I De Librifl Fropriis (ed. 1557), p. 36. De Libr. Prop. Lib. iilt. 
Opera, Tom. i. p. 103. 
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His second publication did not, however, follow very 
rapidly upon his first abortive effort for success. There 
were other enterprises to engage his mind, and author- 
ship did not appear to be a happy way of courting 
fortune. Towards the end of the year 1636 — at about 
the same time when Ferrari came to him — he was invited 
to teach medicine publicly at Pavia, but declined the 
oflfer, because he did not clearly see from what source he 
was to derive a stipend^. Soon afterwards, still in the 
same year, letters from his friend Archint<t(to whom, of 
course, he had dedicated his first book) summoned him to 
Placentia, where it was hoped that he might ^d oppor- 
tunity of pushing his fortunes by acquiring for himself 
the active good-will of Pope Paul III.' Archinto, how- 
ever, had prepared the way for him in vain. An ungainly 
and plain-spoken philosopher was not the nian to make 
way at a papal court. 

It is worthy of remark, that those who would have re- 
coiled most certainly from a mere clumsy cynic, men who 
had not unlearnt the generosities of youth, who had come 
newly with fresh hearts and stirring minds into the 
market of the world, men like Archinto, were almost the 
only people who held out to the unrecognised philosopher 
their helping hands. Such a friend Jerome found at 

> De Yit4 Proprid, p. 19. » De Sapientid, &c. p. 4^5. 
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Hacentia in the young and handsome Brissac (Marshal 
Coss^), there serving as lieutenant to the King of France, 
and already famous for his gallantries^. Brissac was four 
years younger than Cardan — a man delicate and beauti- 
ful, but agile and robust; at the siege of Naples he had 
singly taken prisoner a knight in armour, though he was 
himself on foot without the defence of casque or cuirass, 
having no weapon but a sword. Brissac had taste and 
scholarship, with a quick sympathy to feel the merits 
of Cardan ; he therefore besieged Louis Birague, com- 
mander of the French infantry in Italy, with petitions on 
behalf of the poor scholar. The hopes of Jerome were 
excited very much, but there was nothing done. 

He went home therefore to his family at Milan, re- 
sumed his harness as an unsuccessful and, so far as the 
Milanese College was concerned, illegal practitioner, 
wrote more books, prepared more lectures, and continued 
the instruction of his apt young pupil Lodovico. 

Among the few patients whom Cardan attended, there 
was a certain Count Camillo Borromeo, whom he had 
cured of a serious disorder; but because Jerome declined 
to sit up a whole night with him when he was troubled 
with some other ailment, the mean-spirited count had 
carried his complaints about the town: ** Therefore," says 

1 De Yitft Frc^rid, p. 20. '^ Erat enim BriBaocus Prorex singulaiis 
in stiidioflos amoria et hamatdta^" 
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the offended physician, "I had left the man." But 
chancing afterwards to pass, he was called in to look at a 
sick nurse, whom in two days he cured; soon afterwards 
the coiint's only child, a boy of seven, being ill, Jerome 
was urgently invited to attend. Now it so happened that 
on the preceding night that dreamy sage had been 
-troubled with a complex vision of a snake, which, as he 
thought, portended danger to himself. When therefore 
he went to Borromeo's house and found the child's pulse 
pausing after every four beats, he said to himself, though 
the disease seems light this boy will die. Having then 
written a prescription, which contained one powerful 
ingredient, and placed it in the hands of a messenger who 
"Was about to take it to a shop to be made up, his dream 
suddenly recurred to him. Its application was made very 
obvious by the fact that Borromeo having added a snake 
to his arms, possessed a country-house painted over with 
vipers. The boy will die, he thought, and as the present 
ailment seems to be so light, if it be found that any 
active drug has been administered, it will be said after his 
death that I have killed him. He therefore called back 
the messenger, and substituted for his first prescription 
another, containing only the most harmless ingredients^. 

1 « Medicamentum quod vocatur Biarpb, cum Turbit, propinare in 
morsulis decreveram: et jam conscripseram, et nundus ad pharmaco- 
polam ire caeperat, recordor somnii, 'Quiscio,* mecum did, *ne hie 
puer moriturus ex signo prsescrlpto. • . . .' revoco nundum, qui non- 
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But he predicted to the mother the boy's death. Other 
physicians who were summoned spoke more hopefully, 
and after the death had really taken place, gratified their 
jealous dislike by secretly asserting that the mathema- 
tician had not understood the boy's complaint. They 
were unable, however, to say that his medicine had been 
of a kind to cause or hasten any fatal issue. So he 
avoided, through attention to the warning dream, great 
danger to himself, because if Count Borromeo had 
believed that the loss of his one child was caused by 
a prescription, he would certainly have killed the doctor 
who had written it. Many indeed at that time heard so 
much ill spoken of Cardan, that it appeared to them 
as though it would be but a just thing to kill him, if 
the law were not so imdiscriminating as to protect even 
lives like his. Borromeo never ceased to alleviate his 
grief for his lost child by curses loud, frequent, and 
public, upon his physician. As for the general public of 
Milan, it had come to the conclusion that the Plat 
lecturer was mad, through poverty. 

The luckless author, greatly vexed at the large number 
of misprints which had disfigured his first publication, 

dnm quatuor passibus ab ostio aberat, dico deesse quippiam quod addero 
Tellem, lacero prinsfactum, clam, et alind scribo h margaritis, osse 
monocerotifl, gemmis. Datur pulvis eyomit," &c. De Vita Propria, 
p. 148. For some of the details in the text, see also De Libris Fropriis 
(1557), p. 31, and Synesionim Somniomm, Lib. It, cap. 4. Opera, 
Tom. T. p. 724. 
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issued a new example of his skill as a philosopher, printed 
at Milan under his own eye, either in the same year 1536, 
or in the year succeeding^. It was printed also at bis 
own expense, and as he was in no condition to sustain a 
heavy charge, it was but a work conssting of five leaves, 
upon judicial astrology. His neighbours cried him down 
at once for an astrologer; his little venture was again 
unlucky. 

A touch of superstition belongs also to this as to every 
period of Jerome's life. It happened in the year 1536, 
about the month of July^, when he lived by the Porta 

* De Libris Propriis (ed. 1557), p. 40. 

2 De YittL Propria, pp. 223, 224. Cardan telLs the stoiy at more 
y length. As I desire the few quotations in these notes not simply to 
' ^ justify the text, but also to provide for some readers means of obtaining 
glimpses of Cardan himself, I quote this little narratlYe in his own 
words. The tone of natural credulity about it is particularly striking. 
There is a great deal of agreeable natvei^ in Jerome's nonsense ; it had 
more in it of the sick wit of a child than of the gloom of full-grown 
. superstition. <* Ergo anno mdxxxvi. cum habitarem in P. Tons&, erat 
mensis ni fallor Julii, prodiens ^ Cffinaculo .in Cortem, sensi maximum 
odorem cereorem quasi nuper extinctorum; territus voco puerum in- 
terrogans an quicquam sentiret, ille cum de strepitu intelligeret, nega- 
bat, Monui non de sono intelligere, sed an odorem perciperet, dixit ' 
quam magnum sentio cene odorem;' dixi * Sile ' et ancillam rogans, et 
uxorem, omnes mirabantur prseter meam matrem qua nil sentiebat, 
credo grayedine prsspedita: Itaque mortem imminere hoc ostento autu- 
mans, cum ad lectum contulissem me, non poteram obdormiscere, et 
ecce aliud prodigium priore majus, in vift public^ grunnientes sues, 
cum nulli ibi essent, inde anates similiter obstrepentes: Quid hoc mihi, 
et unde tot monstra? Et anates cur ad sues yeniunt ? qui tot& nocte 
grunnientes perseyerarunt. Mane tot visis perculsus, nesciebam quid 
agerem: yagabar extra urbem a prandio: et rediens domum, yideo 
matrem qiue me hortabatur ut properarem, ictum fiilmine yieinum lo. 
Prsefectum alias pestilentiss: Hunc ferebant cum xii. ante annia ei 
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Tonsa, that as he went out of his door one evening, 
after supper, he perceived a smell as of extinguished 
tapers. He called out his household, and the smell was 
recognised by all except his mother, whose nose was dis- 
abled by a cold, and it was thought by all that such 
a smell must certainly be ominous of something. That 
night the physician was continually disturbed by a 
strange sound as of sows and geese outside. When 
morning came, Cardan went out to wander in the fields, 
very solicitous about these omens. On his return he was 
hurried off to see a neighbour — a man of no very good 
character, reputed to have been a thief in the office he 
had once held as prefect of the plague — who had been 
struck by lightning. He proved to be dead, and so the 
meaning of the presages became quite clear to the philo- 
sopher. " After my neighbour's death," he says, " my 
mind was easy." 

Work of the pen in the mean time went on. Seized by 
a bold idea, Jerome brought his astrology to bear on the 
Nativity of Our Lord, and began a Life of Christ con- 
firmatory of his horoscope^. He wrote also three medical 

muneri yacaret, quod pestilentia samret, multa rapuBse: concabinam 
hsbebat, nee ezomologesim aubibat : forsan et alia pejora admiserat : 
erat antem Ticinns, ut non intercederet niai domiiiiciilay vidi et cognoTi 
esse mortaum prorsus, tunc liberatns sum a cnra, illins obitu," 

1 « Sacoedente anno" (ue, 1539) '^tres libros de Christi Titlk snper- 
anzi, qui jam antea per triennium erant inchoati" De Saplentia, &e. 
ad fin. The first book treated of his Birth, the second of his Li^ the 
third of his Laws. 
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tracts, and began a work on the Arcana of Eternity, de- 
signing thereby to please the Marquis Avalos, a governor 
of Milan, who had shown some friendliness towards the 
poor wise man whom so few heeded. 

Alphonso d'Avalos^, Marchese del Guasto, was another 
of the young arid clever men who could recognise and 
enjoy the vigour of a genius that repelled the prim and 
vulgar by its eccentricities. He was a year younger than 
Cardan, the son of Inigo d' Avalos, and going early out to 
war was, at the age of twenty-one, present at the battle of 
Bicoque. From the subsequent contests in the Milanese, 
to which reference has been made often in preceding 
pages, he had been rarely or never absent. After the 
death of Antonio Seva he had been appointed general 

1 I have seen it somewhere stated that there is a MS. life of this 
B* Ayalos in one of the Italian libraries, I think at Florence. In a note 
appended to his name in Boscoe's memoirs of Cellini, it is said that he 
was "the son of the great Ferdinando d* Avalos, Marquis of Pescara." 
In the Biographie Universelle he is called his nephew. Ferdinand was 
his cousin. The first of the family — ^it belonged to Nararre — ^who came 
to Italy, was Inigo, first of the name. He following Alphonso V. of 
Arragon to Naples, married a sister of the Marquis Pescara, who hap- 
pened to be heir to his estates. In this way he acquired great wealth and 
a new title. Of the three sons of that couple, one died single, and two, 
Alphonso and Inigo n., married. " The great Ferdinand" was the son 
of Alphonso, and inherited through him the title of Pescara. The 
Avalos connected with the life of Cardan was the son of laigo 11., and 
inherited from him the Marquisate del Guasto. See Imhof Geneal* 
Ital. et Hisp. and the article on the Avalos family in Zedler's Universal 
Lexicon alter Wissenschaften und Kiinstej voL ii. col. 2093 — 8. This 
old German Lexicon is a repertory of minute facts and references to 
authorities concerning half-forgotten things and people, through which 
I have had easy access to much valuable information. 
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and governor in Milan. In tlie year 1535 he joined the 
expedition of the Emperor to Tunis, and obtained mili- 
tary promotion. D*Avalos was by no means a man of the 
best stamp. He was clever, but unscrupulous ; in words 
and ways fond of display. He sought the smiles of ladies 
as a dandy, and in that character was probably unequalled 
in his time and country. His dress was elaborate, and he 
perfumed not only his own person, but even the saddle 
upon which he rode. In the year 1536 his patronage of 
Jerome was but nominal. Four years afterwards, how- 
ever, the marquis was sent by the emperor as chief am- 
bassador to Venice; and before that time, on the recom- 
mendation of an influential friend, Jerome had come to be 
numbered and paid among the members of his suite. He 
had worked, however, for the great man's favour — had 
gone courting to him; and in one of his works he relates 
incidentally his regret that he was troubled with a severe 
cold at a time when he was — in furtherance of his suit — 
assiduously paying to the great man evening visits. He 
put his feet, however, in hot water, took Cassia Nigra, and 
in three days got rid of the ungraceful huskiness^. 

The name of this patron will recur several times as the 
narrative proceeds, and I know no better way of giving a 

1 *<Oppiimebaraliqiiando ColL nostri auctoritate. . . . coactus sum 
principis Alphonsi amidtiam colere, id fadebam hora yespertina/' &c. 
De Aqua. Opera, Tom. ii. p. 585. 
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preliminary insight into his character than By carrying on 
to the end this brief sketch of his life. D'Avalos, while 
at Venice, treacherously murdered two French ambassa- 
dors, in order to obtain possession of their papers. In 
1544 he lost the battle of Cerisoles, in Piedmont, being 
the first man to take flight, although he had set out with 
the boast that he would bring home the young Duke of 
Anjou as a plaything for the dames of Milan. He had 
also taken with him on his march four thousand chains, 
with which he was to bind Frenchmen to the galleys. 
The unexpected reverse preyed upon his mind; never re- 
covering from his chagrin he was taken ill, and died in 
the year 1546, ten years after the date from which this 
narrative has wandered. 

While these facts are told against him, it should also be 
said that Alphonso d'Avalos used his great wealth in such 
a way as to merit the commendation of all churchmen 
and men of letters, for he was a lavish patron, as Cardan 
well knew, when he cultivated his good-will. At first he 
had been military governor of the Milanese district. 
Cardinal Caraccioli being the civil governor of the town. 
After the cardinal's death no successor was appointed, and 
D'Avalos was supreme. "His mild rule," wrote a 
Milanese churchman while his memory was green, " re- 
vived the province; and he was so liberal in sacred things 
that he in some degree made good the loss occasioned by 
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the absence of an archbishop^/' " He was a man," says 
the same authority, '^of the most polished manners, 
studious of the fine arts^ high minded, prodigal of his own 
wealth, and little greedy of the wealth of others^/' All 
that was said evil of him was ascribed to the malignity of 
his enemies, who added to the grief of his last days by 
causing the Emperor to demand an oversight of his 
accounts. After his death at Vigevano he was brought 
to Milan, and buried publicly in the cathedral, with ora- 
tions, and all honours that the clergy could bestow upon 
him. 

It was at the end of the year 1536 then, during the 
vacation, that, » to please this marquis, Jerome began a 
book on the Arcana of Eternity. In the year 1537 — he 
being then thirty-six years old — the world still used him 
ill, and prompted him to write two works?, one upon 
Wisdom, one on Consolation — philosophic shields against 
the outer miseries of life. In the same year he proved 
himself a true philosopher by burning about nine books 
that he had written upon various subjects, because they 
seemed to him- on re-perusal empty and unprofitable. 
His manuscripts had accumulated into a great farrago, 
chiefly of medical papers, and he destroyed so much that 

1 Bipamontius ChronistsD IJrb. Med. (ed. cit.) p. 725. 

2 Ibid. p. 710, 

» DeLibris Propriis (1557), p. 39. 
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there remained whole Kttle beside his printed work, and 
the materials belonging to the treatise on arithmetic,, 
which he proposed to publish soon, if possible* 

The work written for D'Avalos on the Arcana of 
Eternity was kept afterwards unpublished by the 
Church, but Cardan himself liked it, and quotes the 
headings of the chapters^. The work would have been a 
curiosity had it come down to us; only a fragment, how- 
ever, is preserved. It was divided into seven books. 
The first treated of God and the origin of what we 
should call the Cosmos — ^the number of worlds and their 
magnitude. The second book discussed the constitution 
of the divine world which was called intelligible, or im- 
material; the third was on the constitution of the sensible 
or material world; the fourth book was on the order of 
hyman things; the fifth on the succession of things 
natural; the sixth on the succession of things human; and 
the seventh on the end of the world to which those suc- 
cessions lead. The subjects of the chapters in each book 
are communicated to us, but it "will suffice here to quote, 
by way of illustration, half a dozen of the heads under 
which Jerome treated of things human. They were of 
this kind: On the Likeness between the World and Man 
and on the Equal Distribution of Parts; on Sense and 
Memory; on Contemplation; on Numbers; on Virtue 
» De Libris Propriis (1557), pp. 42—51. 
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and Sin; on Happiness; on the question. Are Assemblies 
worthier than Individuals? on the Existence of some 
Truth in all Falsehood, and of some Falsehood in all 
Truth; on the Necessity, Uses, and Harms of Law. 
There must have been no little boldness and originality 
of treatment in a book of this kind written by Cardan; 
but as it was not to be published, I must say no more of 
it, and turn to works with which the world at large be- 
came acquainted. 

When he sought fame in print as a physician, he had 
been told that he was only qualified to write on Mathe- 
matics. Well, he would publish next a work on Mathe- 
matics; upon that subject also he had new ideas to com- 
municate. Should he be honoured as a prophet then by his 
.compatriots? The Milanese physicians still rejected him. 
In 1537, Jerome humbled himself again to petition for 
admission to their college. He had, indeed, for a short 
time consented to what he considered a dishonourable ad- 
justment of his quarrel with them. The truce did not 
last long, and he was again formally rejected^. In the 
same year, however, a new patient was obtained, whose 
friendship gave him hope of better days. Anxiously 
must they have been desired by Lucia, who had by this 
time two children to support; the second child a daughter, 
Clara, having been bom in the preceding year^. 

* De Vit. Propr. p. 147. 

' Deyit4Fropr.p.20, Hie date is inferred readily flN)m the state- 
TOL. I. H 
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lot the preceding year hk hoasehold was increased, Ixk 
daughter Clara had been bom; and in that year, 1537, (^ 
which we now speak, his household was diminished, for 
it was then that his mother Clara died^.. While she lay 
awaiting death, Jerome of course had all his senses open 
for the perception of spme sign or omen. Once in the 
night he heard a mysterious tapping, as of the fall 
of water*drops upon a pavement, and he counted nearly 
one hundred and twenty -distinct raps. He was in doubt, 
however, as to their significance, or whether they were 
indeed spiritual manifestations, for they appeared to pro* 
ceed from a point to the right of him, in jcantradiction to 
all doctrine concerning portents of calamity. He be- 
lieved, therefore, that ^^pediaps one of his servants might 
be practising on his anxiety." But for the purpose of 
assuring his faith in the genuineness of the supernatural 
communication that he had received, the raps were re- 
peated — he supposed that they could have been repeated 
only for that purpose — on the next day when the sun was 
high, and he, being up and awake, could assure himself 
that nobody was near him. There were then fifteen 
strokes; he counted them. Afterwards he heard in the 
night a heavy sound as of the unloading of a waggonfiil 

ment there incidentally made that his daughter was two years younger 
than his eldest son. 

> " MDxxxvii, cum mater obiit, . . . ." Faralipomenon. Lib. iL 
cap. zxfr Opera, Tom. 2c. p. 471. 
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of planks. It caused the bed to tremble. After these 
events his mother died; but Jerome adds: " Of the signi- 
fication of the noises I am ignorant^." 

Turning from death to sickness, we revert to the new 
patient from whose friendship better days were to be 
hoped. There was a druggist named Donato Lanza', 
who had been cured by Cardan of a spitting of blood 
with which he had been for many years afficted, and 
who therefore looked up to his benefactor as the most 
eminent of all physicians. He having the ear of a distin- 
guished senator, deep in the counsels of the emperor, 
Frandsco Sfondrato, of Cremona^ often endeavoured to 
persuade him that he would do well to obtain Jerome 
Cardan's opinion upon the condition of his eldest son. 
The boy suffered for many months from puerile con- 
vulsions, and was to be counted rather among the dead 

* De Vit& Propr. p. 224. The spirit-rappers of the present day are 
welcome to the exact text : " Cum mater esset in extremis, experrectns, 
«t illQcescente altins sole, videna et nihil videns xv. ictus (illos enim 
numeravi) audivi, quasi aqu» guttatim in payimento cadentis, nocte 
autem prsecedent^ circiter cxx. prope numeraTi, sed dubitayeram, quod 
hos a dextr& sentiiem, nequis domesticorum mifai anxio illuderet, ut hi 
ictus non yiderentur in die contigisse, nisi ut noctumis fidem facerent. 
Paulo post ictum quasi ctirris tabuUs onuati simul se exonerantis, 
supra laquearia sensi, tremente cubiculo. Mortua est ut dixi mater, 
ictuum significatum ignore." 

« De Libris Propriis (1567), pp. 12S— 130, for the next story, and for 
the two cases afterwards narrated. The account of the introduction to 
* Sfondrato is amplified from another narratiye of tiie same facts in the 
De Vita Prop. pp. 188— 192, 

m2 
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than among the living, being distorted, and imbecile both 
of mind and body; yet in time he did recover. Then a 
younger son of the same senator was attacked in the ninth 
or tenth month of his life by fever. Sfondrato's old 
friend and family physician, Luca della Croce, was called 
in, a very respectable man, procurator of the College of 
Physicians, which inscribed also Sfondrato among its 
patrons. Luca's brother Annibale had even thrown some 
lustre of scholarship about the family name, by writing 
Latin poems and translating Statius badly. The same 
Annibale we shall presently find furnishing half a dozen 
recommendatory verses to Cardan's next publication. 
Luca della Croce saw the child, and promised fairly for it, 
as became a well-spoken physician; but sharp convulsions 
suddenly set in, and made it fit that there should be fur- 
ther advice taken and formal consultation held upon the 
case. Luca proposed to summon Ambrose Cavenega, one 
of the leading members of the faculty in Milan, holding 
rank as imperial first ph}rsician, a man whose eminence 
Jerome had acknowledged by dedicating* to him, with 
high compliment (little esteemed), the small tract upon 
simple Medicaments added to his .book on the Bad 
Practice of Doctors. Sfondrato being entitled by usage 
to name the third voice in the consultation, remembering 
all that had been said to him by Donato Lanza, proposed 
that they should meet Jerome Cardan. 
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At the second hour of the day — it was summer time — 
the three physicians were assembled at the bedside, the 
father of the patient being present. Delia Croce was 
the first to express his opinion, then Cardan followed, 
Cavenega being the last speaker, as the senior man. 
Cardan said: '^ This is a case of opisthotonos." The first 
physician stared, for he had never heard the word before. 
It is a word still commonly used in medicine to express 
the excessiye action of one class of muscles by which limbs 
or body are curved backwards. Delia Croce said : " How 
can you ascertain that ?" Cardan showed how the child's 
head was forcibly held back^ and could not be pulled 
forwards into natural position. Delia Croce lauded 
courteously his discernment. Said the father then to 
Jerome^ '^ Tou appear to know what the disease is, do 
you know also how it can be remedied?" Cardan 
turned to his colleagues, and proceeded glibly to quote 
aphorisms of Hippocrates concerning fever and convul- 
sions. The colleagues, conscious that there could result 
only loss of dignity firom any words of quarrel, flattered 
the xmrecognised physician with some praise, and left to 
him the treatment of the case. He ordered a light 
milk diet, by denying the nurse meat, prescribed fomen* 
tations and external application of linseed oil and lilies, 
ordered the infant to be kept in a warm room and gently 
rocked to sleep. 
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Ailerwairda,. when Jerome was alone beade liis patient, 
Sfondrato said to him : •* I give you this child for a gon-" 
Jerome was astonished. ^' Consider him your own," said 
the senator ; " do with him as you would with your own 
child. Do not coseem yourself about the other doetoiai 
Let them be ofiended if they will." Gardan replied, that it 
.wa» his desire to act as their ally^ and to receim assistaiibce 
from them in the case, of which the issue could be only 
doubtful. Hia course of treatment was, however, fblhxwed, 
and the child recorered in four days. The fither reflected 
tiiMt under iiie care of DeUa Croce his eldest child had 
Iain six months uncured, and so came to the abrupt cent* 
diusion that Donato Lanza had with reason praised Jerome 
Cardan to him as the most sddlful of the Milaneae 
physicians* The senator Sfondrato — who became aftep* 
wards a cardinal — abided by Cardan irom that tane far^ 
ward as a good patient and a faithfiil patron. 

Having^Biade up his mind emphatically om the subject 
of Cardfloi, and distinctly weighed against him DeQa Qroeei 
and Cavenegs, SUb&drato began to reflect upon his friend's 
position in relation ta the CoQege of Physicians. Delb 
Croee was the proeorator; Cayenega had openly declared 
dot he eonid not pnose merit in a. man who was disowned 
by the faculty ^ the senator fbrmed,^ therefijre, at once a 
strong opxQion that the exdnsioB of Caifi^ &om ihw 
body by the Milanese physicians was the consequence 
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not of 1cm illegitimate Biirth, but of hia dreaded aoperiority 
of geniiosb Sfendrata^ feeling warmly tbe wrong don^ 
to the pool leetur^f. narrated his own experience of 
Jerc»ne'a skill to the whole senate, engaged on his behalf 
the interest of tibe Marquis d'Avalos^ and of other minis* 
texB and men robed in the purple of authoritj. Would 
the phyaicians x^naia obdurate ? 

I add here, one or two other examples of Cardan's 
medical practice which belong to this part of his career. 
Branda Seoto> brother to Ottaviano, from whose press the 
Bad Practice of Doctors had issued, being, like his 
brother, a £umliar friend, took Jerome to see Martha 
Mott, a woman of thirty, who lired in t^e Via Sozssa^ 
She had been for thirteen jeaxs confined to a chair by an 
ulcer in the left leg, which limb was too weak to support 
her. She had also flying pains, and a general wasting of 
the body. A&er two years^. under Cardan's treatment, she 
retained nothing to remind her of her disease but a Emp 
in walking. Twenty years afterwards eiie was a healthy 
married woBuuu 

A tradesmaon^ Jerome Hbbold^ was induced, by what 
he heard of the preceding case, to apply toGardan for the 
cure of his own cough, atteaded by spitting of blood and 
matter. He waa wasted by consumption. Under the new 
doctor's care he got to all appearance, well, and became 
fit. The phyocians said that he could not have had true 
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consumption, or the man would not have recoveied« 
When Jerome had healed several in this way, he ventured 
to write that he had cured people who suffered from con- 
sumption and oppression of the breath. But as far as 
concerns the consumptives, he tells us, '^ the physicians 
flpoke untruly who declared them to be afflicted by dis- 
eases of another kind, and I spoke untruly in saying that 
they were healed. But what I wrote was written in good 
faith, for I was deceived by hope." After five years, for 
example, in the case of Tibbold, Cardan explains that the 
deceptive show of health broke down. Having returned 
from church upon a holiday in rainy weather, he did not 
change his wet clothes, but spent the entire night in 
gambling. His complaint then returned upon him with a 
fatal violence. He had been once apparently cured by 
Cardan, once afterwards by another person, but so at last 
he died of the disease. Upon close inquiry, Jerome was 
informed by the widow that her husband's cough had at 
no period been quite removed. Donate Lanza himself, 
who had considered himself to have been cured by Cardan 
of a consumption, a few weeks after he had introduced 
him to Sfondrato, being sought by the authorities for some 
offence, jumped out of window and fell into a fish-pond, 
where he brought on himself a recurrence of his malady, 
and speedy death. 

Plainer acknowledgment of error could not be made. 
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and if Jerome afterwards, handling himself roughly as 
nsual^ declares that an important step in his life was 
determined by the lie he told about the healing of con- Do 

sumptive patients, and that he never profited so much by /^ 
any single truth as by that falsehood^, he certainly shows vj^ 
no decrease of candour. Yet mendacity in this instance ^ ^ 
was one of the great charges made against poor Jerome by 
his first posthumous critic of any note, Grabriel Naud6^ 
who has been followed thoughtlessly by later writers. 
Bits of truth are the basis of error. Dreadful accounts of 
Cardan have been founded upon isolated passages found 
in his works ; but from a scrutiny of all the statements 
made by him about himself, arranged and collated with a 
fair amount of care, there can result only, as this narrative5 * 

if it be worth anything, will show, a confirmation of his 
claim to be regarded as a scomer of untruth. He does . 
not by any means lay claim to the whole group of car- 
dinal virtues^ but he can see through respectability and 
all its cheats. • It may be as much out of the pride of an 
ill-used philosopher, as out of the spirit of a Christian, 
that he speaks the truth, but it is truth that he does 
always speak, and nothing else. '^ I think," he says, '' that 

1 De libris Fropriis. Lib. ult Opera, Tom. L p. 136. 
* .' ''Mendacissimom ilium fuisse deprehendi, et ab hoc vitio reliqua 
demiun Tclnt e fonte promenasie, qum a nonnnllis deliramenta vocan- 
tnr, non levibos de canals ezistimo.'* Naadseus in the De Cardani Ju* 
didmn, prefixed by him to the book De Yit& Fropria. 
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I may call it a. vixtue never from my ]^utk up to ha.ye 
uttered falsehood^." ^' Beyond all mortals," he saj» in 
another work, ^' I hate a lie'." And though he haa him? 
aelf confessed one boyish ^Isehood, and may have beea 
guilty o£ dozens, while his unformed mind was grow- 
ing up imder cDrrupt influenee, it is not the less consistent 
with the strongest passion for truth, that Cardan should 
exclaim out. of the &Mrgj of manhood, '' I do not remem? 
her that I ever told a lie, and, to defend my life, I would 
not do it^." We. may accept it, therelbre, aa a &ct, that 
Jerome always- s^>eaks literal truth, and generally speaks 
his mind in plain words,; that are only tocy unguarded. He 
does noil use. even the reservation that is necessary to pri&- 
^erve a semblance of consistency before the crowd of casual 
ofaservarSi By making known too much about himself he 
only puzzled, steady naen, with whom it had beccmie a 
second nature to put out of sight the vanalaons that anae 
within ua all aa time runs on, of memory^ of mbod^ aiid of 
opinion* 

To these considerations we must, however, add the fact 
thai Jerome waa by no means perfect in his ethics. Every 
honest maa now holds that words so purposely contrived 
as to be true in themselves, but &lse in the impression 

1 Be Vit. EniEL caf. ziv. 

2 0e Vaxifitate BarmD, lib. ztL cap. as, p. 6d6 (ed. B^ 

. * *^'Sm anton non reeordamur unquam mAnfiiM^inm dbdan^ nae 
si pro yit& tuend& dJcwrinm esset, dieereBniai." 
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they create^ are laof ally ideitical with liea. I hold them 
to be waae. A sadden lie may be sometuDea only mazif- 
slaughter upon, tnithy but by a. earefizUy eonstiucted 
equirocation^ truth always k with malice aforethought 
delib^ntely musdered. The s^oiit of the Roman Catholic 
religion in liie days when Luther lived, led men to hold 
a very di&rent opinion on thia matter,, and Cardan, in 
his ethical works, has critical chapters on simulation and 
dissimulatiOB, holding the one to be right, the other 
wrcmg. He would disdain to speak untruth, or, indeed, 
often to suggest it, but he did not think it wrong to cir- 
cumvents. Three centuries ago that was regarded gene- 
raUy as a lawful aud even kudable ez^scifle of ingenuity, 
if it had any good purpose in view. 

While Francisco Sfondrato waa engaged actively on 
his behalf in one way, Jerome was: himself engaged in 
another way, during the year 1538, upon labours that 
might lead to an improvement of his fortunes. He was 
about to make his next public appearance as an author. 
The laboura^ to which he had been stimulated by the lean 
and hollow-eyed mathematician, Zuanne da Goi, had 
assisted him to the completion of an. elaborate, and in 
many respects ori^^nal work on die Practice of Arithr 
metic. Aa it would contain many diagrams, and abound 
in notes, numbers, and novelties, Jerome had determined 
^ SseCoidm'i Be CnideBtia.GivlE^ chasten sa and Jtt. 
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that it must on no account be printed by bis fiiends at 
Venice, the brothers Scoto^. It must be executed at 
Milan, under his own anxious supervision. The crabbed- 
ness of a handwriting loaded with calculations, lines, 
and numerals, added to the ignorance or carelessness of 
printers whose sheets could not be submitted to the dis- 
tant author for correction, would, if he entrusted his work 
to the Scoti, result in the publication of a jumble infi- 
nitely more distressing to the reader than his first Httle 
work issued from the same press, with its hundreds of 
errata. Not a shadow of the original treatise would 
remain ; labour, money, and the hope of fame would so at 
once be thrown away. Fortunately there was a bookseller 
in Milan ready to publish the Plat lecturer's arithmetical 
treatise at his own expense — nay, more, ready to pay him 
something — very little, but still something — ^for the copy- 
right Jerome Cardan sold, therefore, to Bernardo Calus- 
cho, for ten crowns^, his Practka Arithmetice, and it 
was imprinted at Milan in the year 1539, by Joannes 
Antonius Castellioneus, at the expense of the said Bar- 
nardinus Caluscus. 

To this volume a portrait of its neglected author was 
prefixed, surrounded by a motto, reminding the unkind 
Milanese that a prophet is of no esteem in his own 

> De Libris Propriia (1557), p. 41. 

' De libris Propr. lab. ult. Opera, Tom. Lpp* 103, 104. 
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country. As this portrait was submitted by Cardan 
himself to his own townspeople in a book carefully pro- 
duced^ and upon the success of which he felt that much 
depended, we may accept it fairly as a likeness. It is at 
any rate quite clear that the artist has not been required 
to mend the truth in representing the outside appearance 
of the poor philosopher^ and I am not disposed to think 
that he has marred it^. 

The publication of this book in 1539 formed, as will 
presently be seen, the turning-point in the life of Cardan 
as an author. In the same year, also, the dam suddenly 
gave way by which his course as a physician had been 
checked. • The energetic friendship of Sfondrato had 
obtained for Cardan the good-will and good oflGlces of 
another native of Cremona, Giovafmi Baptista Speciario, 
a magistrate in Milan. Speciario was in a position to 
commend him to the less distant friendship of a patron 
before mentioned, Alphonso D'Avalos, in 1539 governor 
of the province. By the influence of all these friends, but 
by the protests of Sfondrato himself more especially, and 
of another friend, Francisco della Croce, jurisconsult, an 
honest man and good mathematician, the physicians of 
Milan were compelled to sully their respectability by 
welcoming into their company an ill-born scholar. Thus, 

1 A fJK-Bimile of the old woodcut, reduced in size, has been placed 
as a yignette upon the title-page helonging to this yolume. 
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in Ae year 1539, after twelve yean of leiohEte ezekuion, 
Jerome Cardan at last came 1o be enrolled among the 
members dT the Milanese College of PhysieiBns, and 
acquired lifae legal right of practidng for fees, or taking 
office as a teacher in {he tmiYersity 
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CHAPTER X. 

iJEUTHUETlC AND CONSOLATION. 

Designing in this chapter to complete and carry for- 
ward the history of the first books published by Cardan, 
I must go back for the purpose of adding a few fects to 
the account already given of his earliest printed work. 
Its full title is "The Tract of Girolamo Castellione Car- 
dano, Physician of Milan, on the Bad Practice of Heal- 
ing among recent Physicians ; to the Illustrious Master 
Filippo Archinto, Jurisconsult, Imperial Councillor and 
Governor of the Maternal City of Rome. 

" The Tract of the same Author on the Hurt that is in 
Simple Medicaments. With an Index of those things 
which are contained in the several Chapters^." Ottaviano 
Scoto's mark, which follows, surrounded by a Fame, is 
contained between the words of the motto : " Famam 
extendere fectis, virtutis est opus/' Then follow the place 
and date of publication, Venice, 1536. Only one edition 

"Hieronymus Castellioneus Cardanus de Malo Fecentiorum me- 
dicorom Medendi IJsn Libellus, ud lUustrem Yirum D. Fhilippum 
ATchintmn juris-coDSultus consiliarumq ; CaBBiireiimq ; ac Almas Urbis 
BomsB Gubematorem. Ejusdem libellus de simplicium medicina- 
rum noxa. Cum Indice eorum quae siugulis continentur capitibus." 
y^netiis. 1536. 
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of this work was printed, Jerome having refused, for 
reasons before stated, to sanction a re-issue. It is a little 
square book, closely printed, and containing in all a hun- 
dred and ten pages. The main work is dedicated to 
Archinto; but this dedication contains also a compliment 
to the physician Ambrose Gavenega, who is excepted 
from the author's general criticism of the physicians of his 
time, " for,*' he says, *' the things which give most autho- 
rity to a physician in these times, are habits, attendants, 
carriage,, character of clothes, cunning, suppleness, a sort 
of artificial, namby-pamby way; nothing seems to depend 
on learning or experience." It would be well if this 
criticism had quite ceased to be applicable. It did not 
lose its force for at least two hundred and fifty years^ and 
is in our own day only beginning to grow obsolete. 

The dedication of his little volume to Archinto, Jerome 
thus explains: " When I saw that you were foremost in 
wit, memory, variety of studies, genius, and authority, I 
judged you to be the best person to whom I could inscribe 
my first so salutary labours; I was also bound to dedicate 
them to you by the several employments I have obtained 
through you in the state; and at the same time invited 
by your virtues." 

The little tract on Simples, occupying the last few 
pages of the book, is dedicated, as before stated, briefly as 
possible, to "Ambrose Cavenega, the most excellent doctor 
of arts and medicine, the most worthy ducal physician." 
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Passing over the ten pages of Judicial Astrology, pub- 
lished by Jerome on his own account, we come to the 
Practice of Arithmetic, published in 1539 by Bernardo 
Caluscho. The book is entitled^ " The Practice of Arith- 
metic and Simple Mensuration. By Jerome C. Cardan, 
Physician of Milan ; in which whatever else is con- 
tained will be shown on the next page." There are pre- 
fixed to it half a dozen lines of alternate hexameter and 
pentameter, supplied by the Latin poet Annibale della 
Croce, brother of the Doctor Luca before mentioned. 
The lines^, literally translated, are to the following effect: 
"Many are the uses of numbers, the discrinunations of 
parts, and you may read about them in a thousand 
volumes. In a little, easy, learned, well-digested book, 
the sedulous care of Cardan gives them to you here. 
Kead it presently, and you will say that you owe as much 
to that small book as to the thousand volumes." The 
book is dedicated by Jerome with the best feeling to his 
early Milanese friend and patron, the Father in Christ 
Prior Francesco Gaddi, and in the course of the dedi- 

> '* Hieronimi C. Cardani Practica Arithmetice, et Mensurandi Sin- 
gularis. In qua que praeter alias continentor, yersa pagina demonstra- 
bit.** HedioL 1539. 
3 *< Multiplices numeroram usos, discrimina parteia. 

Queque yolominibus mille legenda tenes. 
Exiguo, facili, docto digesta libello. 

Hie tibi Cardani Bedola cura dabit 
Perlege mox, isti tantnm debere libella 
Te dices, quantum mille Toluminibus.*' 

VOL. I. N 
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cation^ looking back to liis fiist laoUesB veatxae, the poor 
anthcff tells hew he had heen cheriahinga ^ wish among 
many oecapations to ha7« so much leiBaze as to write a 
work that icoqU be fkiily blamed bj none." 

Before the index of chapters, there is ^ven in this 
Tolnme a list of twentj^five new points laid down in the 
course of the treatise; but as we shall find that a aeoond 
and matnrer woik on Arithmetic and Mathematics was 
published at a somewhat later date^ it will be more con- 
venient to postpone for the present what has to be said 
concerning the daims of Cardan to respect as a gieat 
mathematiciBn. It will suffice here briefly to indicate the 
nature of the book published by Caluscho, and to dwell 
only upon a certain page or two of characteristie stuff 
appended to it which belongs immediately to the thread of 
this narratrre, inasmuch as it in &ct led to the next 
great event in Jerome's literary life, and carries on the 
story from the point reached at the close of the preceding 
chapter. 

Cardan's Practice of Anthmetic is divided into sixty- 
eight chapters* The first states the subjects to be dis- 
cussed; the second treats generally of the seven operations 
of arithmetic ; the next four treat of the first of those 
operations, numeration, as it concerns integers^ fractions, 
surds, and denominations (cubes, figures, &c.) respec- 
tively. Four chapters follow devoted in the same way, 
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one to the treatment of each of the four subjedB of eaksu- 
hiiiim by (the next of die flevjeoi opecatkaas, etgffegtiikm 
or ftddxdon ; the £mr next are occupied, <£ course, by d^ 
traction t»r subtsactiKm; the four next l^mulliplkiaiiion.; 
and ithe joesob £smx by divisLoB, mb applied to integer^ 
fiords, fractionfl, mid denominadons. The four xtext 
chaptors treat of the extraction pf roots; and the Best 
four of profession. The seven elementary operations of 
arithmetic are thus dificussedin thirty chapters. The 
thirty-first chapter treats of the appEcation of the seven 
operations to calculations in which there are combined 
both integers saxA fractions; the succeeding chapters treat 
in the flame way suocessiyely of the seven operations as 
applied to combinatioiis of integers and surdsj integers 
and denominations, fractions and denominations, firactiiHis 
and surds, surds and denominations. The thirty-seVieaith 
chapter j|»7eats of the seven (^rations as sippUed to pro- 
portion, and of the logical difference between multiplica- 
tion and dividion osi the one side, and aggregation and 
detraction on the oihear. The thirty-eighth chapter dis- 
cusses astranonucal operations; the next, multiplication by 
memory; the next is adbver dissertation cm the kalends, 
nones, ides, cydes, golden i^imbers, epact, dominical 
letter, places of the sun and moon and moveable feasts, 
with rules for eafiy mental calcination of i&ost questions 
. aridng out. of details of the sdmanap. The for^first 

n2 
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chapter treats of the value of money; the forty-second 
treats of mirific numbers, that is to say, of remarkable 
properties of numbers, natural but strange. The next 
chapter passes on to the supernatural, and treats of the 
mystic properties of numbers. Then follows a chapter on 
irrational quantities; and then Jerome comes to the dis- 
cussion of the rule of three, which he characterises as the 
key of commerce — " clavis mercaforum." The next 
chapter is upon the rule of six, our double rule of three; 
the chapter following compares the two processes. The 
lareatise then passes in the forty-eighth chapter to the first 
simple rules of algebra, and travels on to higher mathe- 
matical discussions, closing with chapters upon house- 
rent, letters of credit and exchange, income, interest, 
profit and loss, games of chance. It then comes to super- 
ficial mensuration^ and the measuring of solids; passes on 
to the practical details of weights and measures, and 
closes with an exposition of certain errors in the works of 
Luca de Borgo, and a bng list of cunningly-devised 
questions in arithmetic and geometry^ calculated to put to 
a severe test the student's practical acquaintance with the 
rules and reasons laid down in the book. 

While this treatise was at the printer's — ^and nearly a 
year seems to have been spent in the printing — ^the 
unhappy author was still struggling against contempt and 
poverty in Milan. Anxious to work a way out of liis 
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obscure position, and to make some approach towards the 
fame for which he longed, for he was thirty-seven years old 
and still unrecognised, Cardan proposed to bind up with 
his second venture as a public author a notice, which was 
in effect, though not in form^ an appeal from his own 
countrymen to scholars in all quarters of the world. He 
trusted that the merit of his book, unquestionably very 
great, would recommend him to men at a distance. 
Among them, perhaps, when they saw by the motto 
round his portrait that he was in no esteem at home, and 
read in the concluding notification how many and divers 
books that he had written were still left unprintcd in his 
study, there might be one or two who would desire to 
bring his genius more fully out into the light, and who, 
for the love of knowledge, would extend to him a helping 
hand. The notification was of a legal kind, and it is to 
be found printed in black letter at the end of the first edi' 
tion of the Practice of Arithmetic. In many parts it is 
curious, as illustrating not only Jerome's anxiety to 
escape from the cold and hungry state of a neglected 
scholar, but also the law of copyright in those days, the 
small money value set by Cardan on his writings, and the 
care taken by the Church to provide a censorship which 
did in fact render impossible th^ publication of a good 
many philosophical works. It of course prevented the 
world at large from being edified or shocked by the 
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Life of Christ that was* completed in 1539, after haraig 
been three years in pn^ess. That book was nerer pub- 
lished; but though not to be read it was abimdantJj 
abased by controversmlists; who were much scandalised at 
the one fact of which they w«re informed by its andior, 
ftat it set out with an astrological nat i v i ty. The notifi- 
cation added to the Practice of Ari&metic was to the 
following rffect: 

^ Charles the Fifth, Roman Emperor, E^er August^ 
&c. Inasmuch as we have considered the petition: of 
Giiolamo Castellione Gardano, Physidan of ISfilan:, most 
fiiithful serrant of Ae most unconqncned Emperor, saymg 
that he haeprepanred the under-mentSoned works in divers 
fkcnities to be imprinted in sncoesnon aocor«ling to his 
convenience, of which two litde woiis hove aieeady seen 
the light; and that he might not be eompeifed ta seek 
imperial privilege as often as he might have one such 
work to pabliflh, therefore for the w&As named below 
existing in his possession, of which some have already 
been printed, he desires to obtain an universal privilege r 
We acquiesce in his humble supptica^ien, and require by 
these letters that fit and needful help shall be affordjpd 
him to prevent any one from printing one of the works 
named below, or introducing such a work elsewhere 
printed into any part erf" the Duehy of Milan, or from 
committing any fraud against any such work until ten 
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years after the date of its first publicatbn, under the 
accustomed penalties acocarding to the imperial pleasure. 
€X whiioh works the list now follows. (Here follows the 
list of Jerome's unpublished writings upon divers sub- 
jects, tfazrty-foor in n/amfaei;.) In addition, to those two 
which, have akeady l^ea printed; one on the Bad Prac- 
tice of Healing, and one on the HurtMness of Simples. 

^ For tiie pleasure or profit of profisssoxa of those sciences 
whereof the abore works treat: We concede that they 
may cause them to be printed ei&er together or in part ; 
exc^t, firstly,, that one. which treats of tie Ascana of 
Eteimt^ ; secondly, that on Death, which is said to con- 
tain, thisee booiks ; tkisdly, thai on Fate ; fourthly, that on 
i£e life of our Lord Jesos Christ, also contained in three 
books : ckf whicL we reqmre that they shall, firsts be laid 
before our senaite, that it may be seen, whethear they aie fit 
for publicsdoiz. 

<^Furdiermore, we forbid that any man within, this our 
state of Milan shall widiin ten years print, or cause to be 
printed, the above works, or any of them, or bring them, 
or cause them to be brought, from other {daces into the 
said state, or have them for sale, against the consent of 
their author. The penalty for contravention of this our 
decree shall be ten scudi for each volume oi' the said 
works: of which half shall bepaSi to the author himself, 
but the remaiaing half shall be divided between our 
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exchequer and the informer. This we assure by the 
present document, which we have commanded to be au- 
thenticated by the impression of our seal. Given at 
Milan, June 25, 1538." 

The year 1539, in which Jerome broke through the 
barrier opposed to his career by the Milanese College of 
Physicians, and also published his Practice of Arithmetic, 
which made an easy way for him ever thereafter into the 
long-sought Paradise of Print, ought to have been foretold 
to him as a bright year by the stars, if Jupiter had been 
indeed a conjuror, and Venus had had any right to be 
regarded as a gipsy. According to his own horoscope, 
however, Jerome in that year was not very far from death, 
nor was the world likely to lose much at his decease, if 
Cheiromancy spoke the truth in calling him a dunce. His 
head, however, confuted the testimony of his hand. The 
Practice of Arithmetic, finding its way both into France 
and Germany, commended its author to the respect of 
many strangers, and the notification at the end happily 
produced in one quarter the right effect. To the neglected 
scholar of Milan there was sent from Nuremberg the ofier 
of Joannes Petreius to print any work which he might be 
disposed to entrust to him for publication. The ofifer was 
transmitted by -a learned man of the same town, Andreas 
Osiander, who undertook to watch through the press, and 
take careful charge, as local editor, of any work written 
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by the most learned Cardan, and printed by Petreius. 
" That," says Jerome, "was the beginnmg of my fame ; 
of whatever glory I have earned that was the origin^." 

Osiander was a Lutheran theologian, not very ortho- 
dox of his kind, whose name in the vulgar world was 
.Hosemann, as one who may have had an ancestor distin- 
guished for his early assumption of a garment mentionable 
' perhaps in Latin— quasi vir braccatus. He was a man ten 
years older than Cardan ; and having said so much, I may 
add, that he did not remain to the end of his life at 
Nuremberg, but spent the last three years of it in 
Prussia, where he enjoyed court favour as a theologian, 
and that he died long before Cardan, at the age of sixty- 
two. He had commenced his public career at Nuremberg 
as lecturer on Hebrew among the Augustin monks, whose 
company he had left to preach the new doctrines of Luther. 
His was the first Lutheran sermon preached in that town, 

1 Speaking of the Practice of Arithmetic for which Caluscho gave him 
the ten crowns, he sajs: '*Nec si non impressns fuisset nostra monu- 
menta inyenissent TTpographimi: continuo enim, eo opere impresso, 
caeperunt omnia oommutari. Nam adjeceram Catalogum qualemcmi- 
que librorum nostrorum, quos yel scripseram, yd cseperam scribere: et 
liberis distrahi csepit in Galliis atque Germaniis. Itaque cum tunc 
esset Andreas Osiander Norimbergse, yir Latinse, Graecs, Hebraicseque 
linguae peritus, tum typographus Joan. Petreius, bonis Uteris, si qms 
alius fayens, inito consilio totis yiribus mecum agere ceperunt, ut 
aliquid opus illis traderem ut imprimerent. Atque ita initium glorias 
nostne, si qua deinceps Aiit, hinc ortum habuit.'* De Libris Propriis* 
Lib. ult. Opra, Tom. L p. 104. The same authority coyers the ac- 
count of the rest of this transaction. 
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W as he contmued to think for himself, he at last gave 
EOt less offence to the orthodoxy of the Lutherans th«ii of 
the Catholics, and lived a life nmeh clouded by contro- 
versy, in which he appears to have shown no lack of the 
usual' bitterness and pride. Efe was wd versed in 
HebFew, €rreek, and Latin, had an incpnring xmnd, and 
a decided leaning to philosophy. He was a good mallie- 
matidan, and^ in 1549, the Eterary spirit which induced 
his offer to Cardan, caused him to edit^ for the first time 
in Nuremberg, Ae Astronomy of CepCTnicus, Ptetreius^ 
printing it\ 

To the request of hs new fiiends at Nur^sberg, 
Jerome repEed by sending them an. enlarged copy of the 
tract on Judicial Astrology, which he had pubEshed im- 
perfectly, and with too much curtaiEnent^ in Milan, at his 
own expense. Having sent that to be published at 
Nuremberg^ he forwarded notibing else, for adiort time, to 
Osiander and Petreius, for it will be remembered that the 
SiCOti, of Venice, were his friends, and. having profited by 
his first work, they vrere quite TeaSf to print for him 
again. Having no fiiend in V enica competent to ccorecl 
for him thq proofi of any abstruse work, and being greatly 

1 ChriBtoph. Sazi OnonxHsticon Literariiim, Tom. in. p. 165. Zedlo^s 
TJniTersal Lexicon ailer WiBBeDschaften und Kiinste. Bd. 25. In 
which last worl;^ under the mane of Andreas OBxsnder, Hie elder; fbr- 
ther details may he fonnd. One of Osiander's woifcs had a cnrions 
hearing on the character and spirit of his time-; it was eiftitled, ** How 
far is a Christian justified in flyingftom the Flsgue?" 
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aimoyei at the maeaof printer's errors in his early treatise, 
Gazdan refused to put his fame in peril- by entrusting' to 
hia firiends any work that contained teehnical t^tns and 
figures;. There was no reason, however, why they should 
not prxB^ his! Books on Consolation, since there was in 
them nothing hut plain, every-day Latin. Those books, 
fowning the next volume issued by Cardan, were there- 
fere firstr printed at Venice, and then publi^ed as a re* 
print by Petreius of Kuremberg^. This volume, however, 
waa BiOt published until the year 1542 ; and before more 
is said of it, the two or three preceding yearo of its 
author's literary life should be accounted for. 

It shpidid have been said, that in or before the jeeac 
1538, Jerome saw in a dream a book painted in three 
colours — red, green, and gold ; he a&ftired greatiy its 
beauty, but he admired still more its eoatm^ From 
that dream he obtained the first idea of hiff work on the 
Variety of Things, published years afterwards, and then 
commenced^. He wrote in tJiat year on Things Above — 
the rainbow, hail, earthquakes, lightning, &c., and what 
he wrote waa copied out for him by Lodovioo Ferrari^, 
then reriding with him in his house. In the same year he 
began to write a description of a &mous astronomical in- 

> De Libr. Propr. Lib. ult. Op. Tom. i. p. 103. 

2 Ibid. p. 102. De lib. Prop. (ed. 1557) p. 28. 

3 De SapientiH, &c. p. 428. The same reference providet authority 
for the rest of the facts stated in this paragraph. 
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strument showing celestial movements, which having been 
bought formerly at a high price from the maker by a duke 
of Milan, had then been taken to pieces, and, after great 
trouble and discussion, put together again by lanello, of 
Cremona. As Cardan could not have the instrument at 
home with him, he grew tired of that work. In 1539 
Jerome finished his three books on the Life of Christ, and 
arranged two or three books of Letters. The whole of 
the next year was spent in the revision and emendation 
of his former writings, one of which, that on Consolation, 
written in 1537, he prepared next for the press. In 1541, 
admonished by a dream, he began to work earnestly at 
Greek literature, and wrote upon the Immortality of the 
Soul. 

*' Girolamo Castellione Cardano of Milan his Three 
Books on Consolation," published at Venice in 1542^ by 
one of the brothers Scoto (Girolamo), formed a neat little 
volume of two hundred and sixty-four pages^; and had as 
emblems on the title-page a Peace instead of a Fame 
riding the globe, with the motto, Fiat Paw in virtute tua — 
Let Peace come of your virtue. There is a great deal of 
wisdom in the matter, and of wit in the manner of all 

1 Hieronymi Cardani CaBtellionei Mediolanensis De Consolatidne 
Libri Tres. Yenetiis, apud Hieronjmum Scotum, 1542. 

3 One hundred and thirt j-two, as figured ; the two pages of a book 
that face each other being accounted one in this as in many other 
Tolumes of the time. 
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Cardan's ethical writings. Though he did not soar far 
above his neighbours in Latinity, he excelled most in the 
sterling qualities of mind expressed through the usual 
barbarous medium, and by force of genius even his six- 
teenth century Latin is not seldom compelled into phrases 
terse and inimitable in their way. The Books on Conso- 
lation were intended in the writing to console their author 
imder bitter disappointments during his first struggles 
with an adverse world. *' The work was called at first," 
he says, " the Book of the Accuser, because it contended 
against the vain passions and false persuasions of mankind : 
afterwards its name was changed, and it was divided into 
three books, inscribed as Consolation, because it appeared 
that there was a far greater number of unfortunate men 
needing consolation, than of fortunate in need of blame^." 
This passage shows the spirit in which Jerome wrote, how 
far it was removed from bitterness. He treats in succes- 
sion of those events which are regarded commonly as the 
great ills of life, ofiering upon each many such comments 
as Epictetus would have heartily commended^ fortifying 
his case with apt illustrations and a great many classical 
eicamples, adopting sometimes the language of a Christian, 

* *<Faerat autem ab initio ejus nomen Aocmatotis, ut qui yanoa 
hominum affectus, atque tahas argneret perraasiones: at post mutato 
nomine, et in tres libellos diviso^ de Consolation^ earn inscripsimus, 
quod longe magis infselices consolatione, quam fortunati reprehensione, 
indigere viderentur.*' Op. cit p. 3. 
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and whether writing in the vein of i^ie old Somazi F<nm, 
or the modem Aoman ChiGrch^ always e^xei&g Uie 
opizdoD^ .common equally to philosophic heathens and to 
Christians, ihai^ happiness and peaoe lie not in the world 
without but in the mind within, and that content is only 
possible to Tirtue. This work Jerome dedicstes to no one 
person, because .no man would wish it to be puUished 
that he is in need of consolation^. '^ It seems/' he says 
very shrewdly, " to be in the grain of men to think them- 
selves more miserable, and to wish to be thought happier 
by others than they really are." 

The gain made by the Scold on the publication of the 
^' Bad Practice of Healing," was neutralised by loss upon 
this second undertaking^. The title of the book, Cardan 
thinks, was not liked, nor, perhaps, was the style attrac- 
tive ; and again, the volume was disfigured by the printer 
with a great number of the vilest blunders. So far as tem- 
porary popularity was concerned, the book was very na- 
turally less successM than its predecessor. One touched on 

1 Namqne illnd nature omnibus insitum mortaUbiis vidfitur, nt ae 
miseriores qLnam sint existiment, fseliciores rero videii cupiant," Op* 
cit. p. 2. 

2 After i^ publication, he writes that Ottaviaao held his books in 
dread: <*17eque enim, nt dixi, Octavianns sponte libros meos, neque 
libenter imprimebat, jactnram yeritus impensse: nam tametsi lucrum 
fedsset in WbiaBom de ICalo Maden£ TJsu in^reuittie, id tamen in 
libris de ConsolatiQue postea oompensaTit: non sdmn quod tUnfais et 
Jnriaa etiun rtylus non anideret, sed quod Typographus ipse imm- 
meroft atqne tupuaimos errores imprimendo commiasset." De lab. 
Prop. (1557) p. 40. 
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the materkl intoests of « cksB, stixxed passion, was warmlj 
talked abont, and quickly bought ; the other touched on 
the moral intereats of mankind generally, was written to 
allay passion, was coldly talked about, and bought with 
more deliberation. It was reprinted by Fetreius at Nu- 
remberg^y and grew in credit ; it was a capital of fame 
put out to inteiest, of whioh instalments were paid ever 
after punctually year by yean The Utde volume came 
by slow degrees to be accepted as a standard work of its 
own time, was translated into sundry languages, and 
twice into our own. The first English translation, 
entitled Cardanus Comforted was made while Clardan 
istill was living, thirty years after the publication of the 
book at Venice. The very brief specimen that can be 
here given of Jerome's style as an essayist and moraU&t, 
I ^hink it best to quote from tliis contemporary verdon. 

It was made by " Thomas Bedingfeld, Esquyer, one of 
her Maiesties gentlemen pentioners" — ^her Majesty being 
Queen Elizabeth — and it was both made at the request 
and publidbed at the command of the Earl of Oxford 
" Sure I am," said Bedingfeld, " it would have better 

In 1544, together with the books snbseqaentlj written, De Sa- 
pi^itia, and the Hat of the three books De LibrU Snis, then first 
printed. 

^ " CardAntis Comforte translated into Englishe. And published by 
commanndemeatdf the Bight Honourable the £arleof Ozenford. Anab 
Domini, 1573. Imprinted at London in Heete Streate, near to S. Don- 
stone's Chnrche, by Thomas Marshe." Without pagination. 
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beseemed me to have taken this travaile in some disGourse 
of armes (being ybur lordship's chiefe profession and mine 
also), then in philosopher's skill to have thus busied 
myselfe : yet sith your pleasure was such, and your know- 
ledge in eyther great, I do (as I will ever) most willingly 
obeye you." But in his modesty he begged of the earl 
so far to keep his labour secret as '' either not to make 
any partakers thereof, or at the leastwise those, whoe for 
reuerence to your lordship or loue to mee, will willingly 
beare with mine errors," &c. &c. To this request. the 
earl replied in an elaborate epistle. "After I had perused 
youre letters good Maister Bedingfeld, finding in them 
your request farre differing from the desert of your labour, 
I could not chose but greatly doubt, whether it were 
better for me to yelde you your desyre," &c, &c. In 
fine, he determined to print the book, and bade Bedingfeld 
be proud rather than ashamed of it, inasmuch as it dis- 
played a kind of gift that " ornifyeth a gentleman." His 
lordship also called in " Thomas Churchyarde, gentleman," 
to introduce Cardanus Comforte to the English public 
with the proper flourish of commendatory verse. Church- 
yarde first scolded in prose the expected readers of the 
volume, who, he said, must not go to sleep " and loose 
but labour with slobberinge handes or head to blot or 
blemish the beauty of this booke " He then put on his 
singing robes, and invited them to come for consolation 
to Cardan in proper form ; as for example thus : 
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<< You troubled mindes with torments tost that slghes and aobs con- 
sumes: 
(Who breathes and puffes from burning breast both smothring smoke 

and ftimes) 
Gome reade this booke that freely bringes, a box of balme full swete* 
An oyl to noynt the brused partes, of everye heavye spriete.'* 

I propose to quote from Cardan's work, as Bedingfeld 
translated it, only the opening and closing paragraphs. 
They will suffice to convey a very fair impresaon of the 
style and temper of the poor philosopher who^ was so 
rude and hasty in his speech, yet at the same time always 
so deliberate and gentle in his writings. The opening 
sentences remind us of the fact that not long before the 
writing of this work was commenced, Jerome had occu- 
pied himself in reading word by word the whole of the 
extant works of Cicero. Thus he begins : 

" Amolige such and so manye auncient monuments as 
perished in y® Barbarian warres : would God that at least 
Marcus Tullius bokes of comforte, written at the deathc 
of his daughter, had been tyll this day preserued. For 
as in all other matters hee declared himselfe more then a 
man, so may it be thought that herein he had written 
most excellently: the matter being neyther common, 
fayned or touchinge others, but procedinge from his 
own naturall affection and extreme perturbation of mynde. 
And suche is the condicion and qualitie of comfortinge, as 
al be it no persuation or eloquence were there in used, yet 

VOL. I. O 
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wflcteth it not Teason and soffideiite fvoofe to tiye it- 
selfe^; wlaterein so exoellftTite, isiae^imd elo^^ueate^man 
as Marcus Tullius having travailed : it muste he presumed 
he .framed a wocke Aot only wacthy foa^neyibsit alao aboue 
all cxpectadon. 

^' And albeit those auncient wanes have among many 
other noble workes ^priued us of so learned a boke> yet 
haue we thought meie to entreate .thereof (not" [only] 
^^ because it is so praisable as amisse it cannot be prayBed), 
but also so necessary " [that] '^ (as in all thinges whiche of 
necessitie jnust be had) better it is to haue any than none 
at al. For example we see, that houses are nedefull, such 
as can not possesse y® stately pallaees of stone, do per- 
suade themselves to dwell in houses of timber and clay, 
and wanting theim, are contented to inhabite the simple 
cotage ; yea rather than not to be housad at aU refuse 
not the pore cabbon, and most beggerly caae. For in 
these things better it is to have the worst than none at 
all. So necessaiie is this gii);e ef consoladon, as there 
liueth no man, but that hathe cause to embrace it^. And 
wel we see ther is none aliue that in every respect may be 
accompted h^pie, yea though mortall men were &ee 

I ^' £t 86 tamoQ liHsafAiBtiMamam matoriain Bvggani/* It would 
suggest by itself the richest matter. 

* I hare not altered Master Bedingfeld's translation, whidi fits' ad- 
mirably to the text; but as lie had spoilt this passage so fior by the 
transposition of three sentences, I haye restored them to their proper 
places. 
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f^oxa -all^sakmities, jet the torments and feare of deitth 
should stil offend them. But besides them, behold, what, 
4md hoW'lnanye euille? there bee, that unlesse the cloiide 
of ^ttorJbe remoued, impossible it is to see the tralii,'or 
irecdud'^y of our earthly woes." 

After^treft&ig in' succession of those ilk ofHfe most 
corri'monly deplored, enriching his text with much shrewd 
wit,'^th a ^eat deal of anecdote, and with the^ptoper 
«tore of clasokxil quotations and allusions, arguing ^o 
sonietlmes out of a firm belief in curiously false opinions 
cfurr^nt among inem of science in those -days,' Jerdme thus 
dra^^s his work of consolation to a close. -* He-has through- 
out taught that^die best safeguard againsMribrdation is to 
have a clean hecHij and- a busy hand. Urging that'fact 
again emphatically, he passea^ firom the last of human 
sorrows, deathj and ends by leaving man -secure* from 
further need of consolation, in enjoyment of that p6ace 
which is to be found only bey(»d the grave. -Thus 
Jerome wr6te about Calamity^ — and thoroughly"*raeant 
what he wrote*— at a time when he himself was bearing 
much : 

' " Wherefore to bear everythinge resolutely, is not only 
the parte of a "wise man, but also of a man wel adt&ed, 
seinge there is nothing in this life that may iustly be said 
to be. against us. Therefore Hom6fus feyned Aten Sie 
Goddes of Calamitye to be baarefooted, as one that could 

02 
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not touch anything sliarpe or hard, but walked lightly 
upon tho headcs of mortall men. 

" Meaninge that Calamitye durst not, come nere imye, 
but such as were of base minde, simple, and subjecte to 
effeminacy. But among such as. were valiant and armed 
with vertue, shee durst not come. Wherefore lift up thy 
mynde to Heaven where an everlastiiige and most plea- 
saunt life is prepared for thee. Men in this worlde are 
lyke trees^,. some slender, some great, some florishing, 
eome bearing frute, some witheringe, some growinge, 
some blowen downe, and some frutefull, which in one 
harueste time are brought togeathers and laide uppon one 
stacke. Neither is there afterwards sene any difference 
among them, what they be or haiie bene, al at one time 
be cut downe neiier more to grow6 s^gayne. Even so al 
pryde, ambicion^ ryches, authoritye, children, frendes, 
and glory doe in shorte space grow olde and perishe, 
neither dothe it make matter whether thou were Irus 
or vile Galba, Antaxerses or noble Hercules. Onelye 
honestye and vertue of mynde doth make a man happy, 
and onely a cowerdlie and corrupt conscience do cause 

^ Cardan's image was taken from the bean-fields; but the translator 
thinking it a mean thing to compare men to beans, wrote trees, and 
took away the beauty of the image, substituting the odd notion of trees 
harvested together, and all laid upon one stack. Thus the .passage 
runs: '* Homines enim in hoc mundo ut fabsa sunt, — alio) enim pusiUse, 
alise magnse, aliee florent, aliae fructibus conspicuae, aliae aridae, alitfe 
luxuriantes, ali» exiles, fruticosae 'aliae: omnes tamen unus autumnus 
quiUn breyi in inanes stipulas redigit." De ConsoL p. 131. 
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thine unhappines. Because the woiste that the good man 
can feare, is the best that the evyll- can widie for: whiche 
is the destraction of the soule in death. But as he ought 
not to hope thereof, so should not the other feare it. 
For God the eternal father hath sent us into this worlde 
as children and heyres of hys kingdome, and secretly 
beholdeth how we fighte and defend our selves, against 
our sences, the world and the Devyll. And who so in 
this battell, valyantly fighteth, shal bee called and placed 
among the Prynces of heauenlye kingedome. And who 
so slothfully or cowerdly behaueth himself, as a slave in 
featres shall for evermore be bounde. 

" This worldly stage was purposely prepared, that God 
the father might secretlye beholde us. Such foolishe 
children then, as in his sighte wantonlye, slouthfully, and 
sediciouslye lyve, shoulde they not thinke he doth be- 
holde them. When so ever therefore thou haste taken 
that last leaue of Life^, thy soule like amto a lover 
embracinge his death, shall enjpye that sweteness and 
security, whyche we can neither wryte of nor conceive. 
For sith these worldlye lovers (amongest whom be many 

' In Cardan's words the succeeding image is expressed more strongly 
than by the translator. " Com itaqae stremum agonem anima snpe- 
raverit, tarn quam amans amanti copulata, e4 dnlcedine ac securitate 
firuitur, quam nee scribere, nee cogltare possumus," &c p. 132. To the 
brief account of Cardan's books on Consolation giyen in the text, it 
will perhaps be well specially to add, that although in some parts 
occupying the same ground, they do not resemble, or equal, the five 
books of Boethius on the Consolations of Philosophy. 
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mislykmgs- without'-assiiranoe ot* eternity) oao soaieely 
ex^esse thelr-joye^ ilr Ipue: Happy, yea Arise Imppy is 
thi$hea«ealy-lover, who fi)rgettiiigeaU»o1ier»,' -vfythe- his 
one love is united. F6r within this kingdonr.he lovelii' 
and liueth'in the s%ht of him, that can^^o all tUnges^ and 
tberefove lyke a- good sonne to his fatiier is eiwm resdye 
to do his pleasure.*' 

So wrote the first among^ the atHeiste of the* second 
order. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THS wcajF at: thb doo(b« 

Jekome certainly was not living a brilliant life before 
th6 world when his three books of Consolation were first 
issued to the public. After the events of the year 1539 
he began to breathe; but it was not until four years 
afterwards that he experienced any real change of for- 
tune. The stars were supposed to have predicted that 
his death would take place before he reached the age of 
forty, certainly before he should attain to the fiill age of 
forty-five; "but,** sa3rs Cardan, *'it wtjs when I ought to 
have died that I began really to live^ ." The error lay of 
course, however^ not with the stars, but with the imper- 
fect readers of their language. 

At that time which should have been the close of his 

* ** Et astrologise cognitio qnam tunc habebam, et ut mihiyidebatur 
et omnes aiebant,. m» mm «iccmi«iua zl. vite aTMrem^ c«Et^ noa ad 
x]t. permxtimm muItBim oblUut. Ego interim portim Mecestttate, 
partim offerentiias a* volnptatibua quolidie, cim xect^ Txrece deiibe- 
raren, deUnQiiebam. If eg^gcns ob malam spmt res ifnas : in dell- 
bgfiada aib«ffabaai, etiSro^tiHittat iaa optOBt peocabin. Donee ea yen- 
tana eit, Ttt q>si finis Tilsa; Aitiiiiie esedebsliu^ visveBdi ndtrHm feoerit^ 
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life, the house he occupied belonged to his mother, who 
lived with him; it was a house near the church of St. 
Michael. He earned very little indeed as a physician, 
but something as an almanac-maker — ^something by the 
sale of astrological opinions; a little help he had occasion* 
ally from his friend Archinto, and a finend who be- 
longed to the household probably paid her way in it as 
a lodger^. With these resources and the Plat lecture- 
ship he kept house as he could. There was the resource 
abo of the gambling-table. 

Though the Milanese College of Physicians so far 
honoured the recommendations made in favour of Cardan, 
that already in the year 1541 we find him in office as its 
rector^, it does not appear that Jerome troubled himself 
much to acquire a social standing that consisted with his 
newly-acquired privileges. In that year, 1541, he was 
scarcely practising at all; his energies were all spent upon 
Greek and gambling. Neither in that year, nor in the 
year preceding, had he worked much with his pen. In 
1540 he had found leisure as an author for no more than 
the correction of his previous books. In 1541 he wrote 

> De Vit& Froprift, cap. zxv. p. 95, for the preceding. 

3 He states the fact inddentally ia the history of a case attended by 
him in that year^ De Yit. Prop. cap. zxx. The servant of a Genoese 
colonel came from Switzerland, where he had slept between two men 
who subsequently died of plague, and had himself taken the infection. 
Cardan found him not dead, but apparently so, and the colonel urged 
that he should at once be carried to the dead-house. Cardan would 
not permit that. The man recovered. 
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something about the Consolation of Lovers and the Im* 
mortality of the Soul. At Greek he did work, In^he 
last-named year, being admonished by a dream, he betook 
himself to the study of that language with so much 
earnestness of purpose, that the smattering which he had 
begun to acquire six years before, and beyond which he 
had not passed, was in four months enlarged into a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the language; he became 
able to understand it so well that he might read for hours 
without being checked by any diflBLculty, and spent time 
in writing Greek, not, he says, as a sign of scholarship, 
but of the energy with which he studied^* 

During these years, 1540 and 1541, and during the 
first part of the year 1542, Jerome allowed all other work 
to fall into neglect, because the Fates had sent to him a 
golden goose^. Antonio Vicomercato, a patrician of 
Milan, was inclined to amuse himself daily vfith the poor 
mathematician and physician over the dice-table, very 
well content to lose. Cardan of course was alike glad to 
play at dice, and glad to win. He went to Antonio's 
house daily, and stopped often the whole day; they 
played for from one to three or four reals a game, and as 

' '*Noii enim yeteranug, sed tyro militabat, turn maxime avTobiboKTos 
ezistens. Expressi ibi Tim non eruditionem." Be 3apientift, &c. 
pp. 429, 430. The reference substantiates the account given in the text 
of Cardan's literary work in the years 1540—41. 

* All that relates to Vicomercato will be found in the 38th chapter 
pf the book De Vita Propria. 
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Je£QiB0 jabpsjri lOflajd wimciv he waa able to take hoane 
abctt a gold pieee dailjt aDmetimes more and saae&nm 
leas*. Foe tmo ycura and some mcmiba almost all otb» 
SQQsces of ixifiome dned. aw^ fiaax }am, lAalo. he cokir 
VatedL tbia*. Hia ccedil saiik; even peiv ixi^t OBi paper 
\iere.iw^ecabad. 

With^moiiey aoearBfldt or^ifitkmoiKj hffiBBYer earned^ 
in the miiist o£ loa po¥eii7 he was impzoTideirt^ He 
esgoyed m]iaifial.e3reBii^%.and muak^ aa be aaid^ led to 
uapxofitaUe eompaiLy* The taate oS tiia peiiEid ^ma fer 
pattds^pbg, and it was not easj to ooUeol fiutr or fire 
men who could sbtg- zeadiLj together, and who oould 
think and ieA togefeher aiaov If he had zmisicai com- 
panions to hia bone ^ey cost him hnnrily.foar safypcaB^ 
and costapled the minda o£ hia ahiUmu For most 
singen, he aaid:— and I-snifwet that he coidd not eaaily 
libd. the gaed.taUe!<€iDpaniQBa of. the sixteenth, centnzy 
— most fmgem are dnmken, ghtttonain^ in^ivideflEf;^ nn- 
setded^ impttki^t) ^dad, inezt» leady for erecy kind of 
lost. The best men of that aort are foola^. Upottsudi 
men^ deqasiag them but lelishiiiig theni- music, Caidan 
squandered a..goaiii. deal of Us money. 

Qne day^ at. the. end of August. (LS42)y Yicomereato 
announced a sudden change in his own Efe, and be was 
not to be satisfied unless CaxdasL wonld sweaar — ea be did , 
i De UtiL ex Adv. Cap. Opera^TQm.ii.jk. 117. 



TICOMERCATO; OR THE GOLDEN GOOSE. 

swenr - Irp siV tib^ .gods-rHoeipa tooorasb to MmiO^aBL for 
tiie- purpose- of" dice-playing. JtiBDmoi tbob: whoEyj to 
study, btzirhi& gulden goose .was 'dead^ and Hs penuiry iraa? 
suddieii'^ and . estfemei He bad ncgteeted^ alL legitimate 
resources; We can scarcely? doubt the: object: of: the trip! 
to Florence irhiehinmiedjatelj foHotired, dnce Tve: aia told 
that he -v^ent Ho join' the free-handed. Max(|uis d'Axaka 
D*Avalosi Marquis del' Guasto, waa alwaya even more 
ready to give than Cardan to take; he offered in. the 
course of his intercourse with: the philosopheafy by irhom 
he had been courted more than: J^ome thought it 
proper tO' receiYe, but* he had received, feom D'Avaloa 
some helpv and- that not inconsiderabk^; On his way^ 
houspe he T^ited bb patron Sfondrato, -vvho -was then.Go- 
vemof 'of Siennai^ Then he came back to Milan^ fbrttme 
frowning*; 

While matters 'weve- in this state .TOtk Cardan^ fortune 
wasv as usoal^ &ownIiig ^ upon Baiyv ^^ tlib distracting 
wars of wfaick the traces- liie about thaa: narrative,, as: they 
must leave mark^-on' the life of almost every man. who 



> " Stfr eccellentia^ dl prima dlMiUano di dottriBl^ ed il Marcliese 
dal Vasto gli ha dato una gran proyisione per la sua sofficientia," said 
Cardan^s agent 'tb TMagUifia 11539. Quesiti eto InvBntkme diFeise; 
p. 1 1 6. Thia iwill .be diBcussedi in the next chapter. Sea also De Yit^ 
Pxopci^cai^ ir<. 

* De Libris Propriis. Liber ultimus. 0p«r8,.ram; i. p. 106.. 
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worked in that most miserable age, compelled a removal to 
Milan of the University of Pavia^. As the same wars 
crippled the university funds, and the professors could 
not get their salaries, very few of them thought it worth 
their while to come to Milan with their chairs; many 
chairs, therefore, were vacant, and among them that of 
Medicine, which was again offered by the senate to 
Cardan^ He had before refused it, because he did not 
think the salary secure; when, however, the office was 
brought home to his own door, at which the wolf was sit- 
ting all day long, the poor philosopher thought very 
wisely, that even to have money owing to him would 
beget a financial state mi^ch more respectable than hope- 
less want; there was also a decided gain of respectability 
in point of position. The Plat lectureship only required 
his services on holidays, and was no introduction to a re- 
gular professor's chair. As for his duties to the University 
of Pavia, while its lectures were delivered at Milan they 
would not take him far out of his way, or require the 
abandonment of any of his home resources. He could 
cultivate his practice, indeed, all the more easily for hold- 
ing rank in his own town as a Professor of Medicine as 
well as Mathematics. Work he must, for at this time a 

^ Delabris Fropriis. Liber ultimus. Opera, Tom. i p. 106. 
* De Vit& Propria cap. zzzyil.; where will be found aathoritjr for 
all that follows on this subject 
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third child was bom to him, a boy, whom he named 
Aldoi. 

He therefore accepted office, and delivered lectures, like 
his colleagues, to bare benches until the conclusion of that 
academic year^. The academy proposed then — the tide 
of war having retreated — ^to return to its own groves, and 
Cardan certainly did not propose to go to Pavia with it, 
deterred by the old reason, the broken fortunes of the 
place, and the extreme uncertainty connected with the 
stipends payable for teaching. Quite prepared to re- 
main where he was, Jerome went to bed as usual on 
the night before he was to return his answer to the 
senate, which required to know whether he would abide 
by his professorship and teach in Pavia. He went to 
bed in ihe usual way with his wife, his eldest boy, Gio- 
vanni Batista, ten years old, and Aldo, the baby, all 
under one cover; but wonderful to relate, on that night 
the house tumbled down. Nobody was hurt, but his home 
in Milan being thus suddenly and literally broken up, as 
he believed of course, by a special and miraculous dispen- 
sation, he changed the tenor of his answer to the senate, 
and in the year 1544 consented to remove. 

The salary to be received by him at Pavia would be two 
hundred and forty gold crowns'^. For the anxiety shown 

» De Vita Propria, p. 20. « Ibid. cap. yi. 

» De Lib. Propr. Op. Tom. L p. 108. 
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"by-ijie senate lo iretain his'49^vices, 4uid for Kid first 4p« 
pointment as a teacher in the universitj, Cardan ik&^w 
himsdftobeindelbted'io his^^tibon, Car^&aLSI^diratOy 
^ho had by-good diafiee returned' to Milan, aad^^afloet^d 
hii^ md^tmsted phyodian in^the^hoCir of tie^^ 

» De Yitft HopiiarcAp.' ir. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

OF THE 6BBi.T ikLGEBBAIC ^UXBBBL TOJLT ASOtib BBTVTEBN ifflSSBB 
mBBONQiO CABDAKO AND ME8SBB iflCOLO TABTAGLIA— WHAT LBT- 
TEBB VAMXD, <A1«1> SOW VJOItPAdlilA insCT'THAT It WAS l>tfB tO Xtt- 
.8BLF TO MAKB VHB QOBBBSPeNDBNCB PUBLIC. 

Bu0r aaid tretitdes^, aiever spending, hk time wk^oUy 
upon rone pursuit, «J^ix)tne, -in his ^atate y^re, led ^ 4ife 
of wMch the^mnak wedd benbw and thendistrading if 
they ^ere too fetaaotly told off year by yedr. Tlie^vents, 
therefore, of the period betrvvoen the yefir3453i9'Wdl^5, 
with -which we are at present 4)cdupiiBd, I think it best t6 
grcAip accbrdia^' to theirmtttuTe. Of fais public iit^^ry 
life up to the y«ar lS42,:a&d bf his dc^meslic life to the end 
of the year '1544^ soffixjiebt aecdUnfthaiB-now been given. 
In the yestr 1^3drh^^«v:^er, ^diere comfid^^ed a c^Gfttn^isted 
series of studies and endeavours that were concurrent with 
a imtltitiide of other- labol»8,8tnd1;hat ^remained j^ate 
until the year 1545. They then resulted in the; publica- 
ticjn of a h&ok^ whfck W^, mfeet, • Ji^rbme's gt^atest froTk, 
and which must at eU times form an important topic in 
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connezion with the history of Mathematics. The whole 
story of this book I shall attempt now to tell in a connected 
way. The work in question is Cardan's Book of the Ghreat 
Art — ^his Algebra — ^a volume so especially important, and 
begotten in so quaint a way, that whether I wi&ed this 
narrative to be read chiefly for information or amusement, 
it would equally be fit that it should therein be put pro- 
minently forward* 

That a long chapter upon Algebra should be one of th^ 
most essential parts in the biography of a physician, is a 
fact perfectly characteristic of the^tate of learning in the 
sixteenth century. Physic was then allied not only with 
chemistry, but had an alliance equally strong with alchemy, 
astrology, and mathematics. There is a relic of this old 
state of things left to us in the continued imputation of a 
well-known astrological almanac to Franda Moore, Phy* 
sician* The first book of algebra published in this country, 
entitled the Whetstone of Witte, which is the seconde 
parte of Aiithmetike, by Robert Be<^orde, describes its 
author (he died in the Fleet Prison) as " teacher of mathe- 
matics and practitioner in physic at Cambridge^*" A more 

1 Bobert Becorde taught mathematics at Oxford, and was admitted 
to practise phjsic afterwards at Cambridge. I camiot precisely terli^ 
the above reference, which I adopt from Button's Mathematical Dic- 
tionary ; it may be correct. In the ilrst edition of *' The Whetstone of 
Witte*'— the only one I have seen— the author, whose name Is not on 
the title-page, writes hunself in the dedication, *< Bobert Reoorde, Fhy- 
sitian," only. He was a man abounding in inyentions, the first ren- 
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Striking illustration of the intimate connexion that existed 
formeriy between these sciences, is to be found in that 
part of Don Quixote which relates how the bachelor 

turer in many arts. Poor fellow! He, if not his teaching, fell among 
thorns. Soon after the puhlication of the Whetstone, he died in gaol 
for his poverty* In England, at any rate, they were not in those days 
the learned who grew rich. At the dose of the preface to this hook 
he deprecated hasty criticism; for, he said, " by occasion of trouhle 
upon trouble, I was hindered from accomplishing this worke, as I did 
intende. But yet is here moare, then any manne might well looke for 
at my hands, if thei did knowe and consider myne estate." The abrupt 
dose of the book (it is all written in English dialogue) is yery touch- 
ing, and may awaken now, three centuries too late, many a warm feel- 
ing of sympathy. An abstruse dissertation upon Uniyersal Boots is 
suddenly thus interrupted : 

« Mastbr. You sale truth. But harke, what meaneth that hastie 
knockyng at the doore? 
SoHOLAB. It is a messenger. 
Mastbb. What is the message? tel me in mine eare. 
Yea, sir, is that the matter? Then is there no remedie, but that I 
must neglect all studies and teaching, for to withstande those daungers. 
My fortune is not so good, to have quiete tyme to teache. 

Scholar. But my fortune and my fellowes is much worse, that your 
unquietnes so hindereth our knowledge. I praie God amende it. 

Master. I am inforced to make an eande of this mater : But yet 
will I promise you, that whicheyou shall chalenge of me, when you see 
me at better laiser : That I will teache you the whole arte of uniyersall 
rootes. And the extraction of rootes in all square surdes: with the 
demonstration of theim, and all the former woorkes. 

If I might haye been quietly permitted to reste but a little while 
longer, I had determined not to haye ceased till I had ended all these 
thinges at large. But now, fhrewell. And applie your studie diligently 
in this that you haye learned. And if I male gette any quietnesse 
reasonable, I will not forget to performe my promise with an augmen-^ 
tatlon. 

Scholar. My harte is so oppressed with pensiyenes, by this sodaine 
unquietnesse, that I can not expresse my grief. But I will praie^ with 
all theim that loye honeste knowledge, that God of his merde will sone 
ende your troubles** (soon, indeed, in death), "and graunte you suche 

VOL. I.. P 
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8aaM0& Cariaiccv htaaxg ttmyim. fixan. liia lunse by.tiie 
knigli^ atad.]ia!^g hk zSmi biokei^ aenlH-ak k said qmte 
Bfttomlly— &r an algdndbt to> Ittal hk faEsisei^. Eeepn^ 
in TniT^A thifl old MflOfiifttion q£ HtBis^ we fiw^^ that there 
W8B notniiig exceptiomi in tbe- pontton of (Tardon as 
teafihttTof. mathffiiTifttics and piactitioiMX uL^gLyac, soihing 
odd m his cambination of the calEngs of an almanac- 
xnakcr^ aa algdbnst^ anda phjeskaas. 

BoBert BecordeV hook^ Just mentioned, was puhlished 
in 1667 J md aa Gacrdan's book of the great tort wsot then 
already twelve years old^ it may b& justly in&rred tiiat 
Cardaxt wees' one of ute first Snropean writers' npon 
algebra. It is necessary that we ahonld naw nndeaskaad 

ve8t&aa.70]]a tcarelLdoth meiiteu And aUL that lave leazoiyiig, fey 
tbsDSbOft AjoaesL. 

Maateb. Ameiv and amen." ^ey wesB tha laat wordi ba ^nated. 

SobeEtBeooDde's books bad. quaint titles, fsndfiil and witty,., same- 
times halfi-metrical, pie&cei^ and bad bits of bis Texse scatteted nsioa 
tbeficaafeoftbam. Tbe spiiit of the title tatbavoEkmaniionedafaafe 
may ba bziefly ezsressedinfoar lineaivxitoiL tha titla of a SBeriaaa 
bocd^ ^Cbe PathsKaia otEjiowledg^ 

AR fiantefiBa- wiahM lip na aaa fflcd; 

jm pMB<^ daULwitte wiriia.ma ofled. 
SbBHgll nar mamfs witte sqeoi mil i; 
Tcaai tlugr b«^I wjtt Asa tajtt" 
^ ^SaastofiiaNAnuBQnadD loadosbaafea^iialleganmiunpfQebla 
dande fii^ Tentaza Aafiar unAffftbrukketngmmseemn^d Sommukia^ 
gradado." D. Quijote. Part. ii. cap. xy. I was directed to tUai 
IMiisa gft bgr Habt(an?s.Math>malAral Dietiimaiy, aitude Algebra. Hbe 
genaralinforaBatiiQit.CDntaBnBd in lius chiqiter i* ehiefly derived irom. 
thasamvMBB^ and lixna MiwtnrilaVHIatflgy a£ Matiiematiiaiif&eiL 
nootfus anthodtx ia cited* 
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eomewlaat aoeurately his trae place in iJie hiatorj of 

that Bcience. Of the aatiquities of algebra nothing need 

hero be said^ unlessj perhaps, it is worth while to njote 

that the art prohahly was born in Hindoatan, and that its 

present name is that given to it by the Arabs, through 

whom it reached Europe* The Arabic name '*al-jebr'' is 

a term which denotes one method of reducing equationsj 

namely by transposing or adding the negative terms so as 

to makii them all affirmative, Prom the Moors algebra 

came first into Europe by way of Italy and Spain* The 

first person known to haife brought the art into Italy — 

before there exiated printed hooks — ^was Leon^ Bonacci, 

ofKaa, who composed an arithmetic in the year 1202, and 

wrote more on the subject twenty-six years afterwards, 

adding some information upon algebra, the knowledge of 

which extended then only to the solution of equations of 

the fcst and second degree, Bonacci*s language was a 

barbarous mixture of Latin witli Italian^ and there was in 

hiB time no notation by the use of signs. From Pisa the 

art spread through Tuscany and Italy^ so that there were 

authors who obtained much reputation in it before there 

was any press from which their works could assue. 

The first printed author upon algebra^ was a cordeher, 

^ After the (liscoT^eiy of pcisting, in m&themoiici} as in atber d«par£« 
iiient» of leamiiig, tiie presi waa at first employed chiefly in the repro- 
diiotLoa of the wxitiiigs of the ancients^ la 1505^ Luca de B(WgQ txma- 
kted Endid. In iSiS, Plato of Tivoii traailated the SphericB (>f Tlico- 

p2 
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or minoiite friar^ Luca Facdoli, commonly called Fra 
Luca di Borgo, of Borgo San Sepolcro. He is the same 
Fra Luca whose errors Cardan pointed out in his *^ Arith- 
metic." Luca di Borgo had been trained at Venice by 
Domenico Bragadini^ and having increased his knowledge 
by long travel in the East, taught his science afterwards 
at Naples, Venice, and Milan, in which last place he was 
the first who filled a chair of mathematics. It was founded 
for him by Lodovico Sforza. He had many disciples, 
whom he names in his works. He translated Euclid into 
Latin; or, more properly speaking, he revised the abeady 
existing translation of CampanuSi and augmented it with 
notes. He also wrote several treatises, that were printed 
between the years 1470 and 1494, the last being entitled 
(in the second edition) *' Summa de Arithmetica, Geo- 
metria, Proportioni h Proportionalita, nuovamente im- 
pressa in Toscolano su la riva dil Benacense e unico car* 
pionista laco: amenissimo sito," (Sbc., the rest of the tide- 
page is further praise of the place in which the good monk 
had resided during the printing of his book; the same 
lake of Benacum, or Lago di Giiardo, in which Cardan, 



dosios. Memmios, a noble Venetian, translated at the same time 
Apollonius, Venatorius (Jager?) and Herweg, printers of Basle, pab- 
lished in 1544 a Latin translation of Archimedes and his commentator 
Eutochius. Tartalea, in 1557, translated the fifteen books of Eadid 
into bad Venetian Italian, with a commentary. See Montuda's His* 
toire des Mathematiques, yoI. i* bk. 3. 
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dunng his student days, was nearly drowned. It will be 
remembered that Cardan related how, at supper, after 
their escape, he was the only one who had a ready appe- 
tite for the fine pike that was brought to table. Fra 
Luca, with a clerical enjoyment of good living, took so 
heartily to the fine carp of the lake, that he could not for- 
bear from making honourable mention of them on his title- 
page ; indeed, the directing attention to the carp, and the 
antiquities of the locality, occupies more space there than, 
the actual naming of the book^. 
In the time of Luca di Borgo, the great art extended to 



^ The preceding details concerning Luca di Borgo are drawn from 
Montucla, Hiat. des Mathematiques. Paris (an yii.), vol. i. p, 549. The 
first edition of the book referred to in the text being very scarce, 
Montucla had not seen it. Copies of both the first and second editions 
(the latter with its curious title-page deficient) are in the British 
Museum. The first was printed at Venice in 1494, before Brother 
Luke had made acquaintance with the carps of the Lago di Guardo. 
It is entitled simply, '< Summa de Arithmetica, Geometria, Froportioni 
h ProportionaUta,** and has the contents printed on the title-page. The 
title-page to the second edition is formed in precisely the same way, 
with this interpolation, << Nouamente impressa in Toscolano su la 
riua dH Benacense et unico carpionista Laco; Amenisslmo Sito: de li 
antique ed euidenti ruine di la nobil dta Benaco ditta illustrate: C!um 
numerosita de Imperatorij epitaphij di antique e perfette littere scul- 
piti dotato : e cum finissimi e mirabil colone marmorei : innumeri 
fragmenti di alabastro porphidi e serpentini. Cose certo letto mio 
diletto oculata fide miratu digne sotterra si ritrouano." The date of 
this second edition is 1523, so that Brother Luke's enthusiasm on the 
subject of the carp, and of the fine remains of the old city of Benacum 
on its shores, was being excited at about the same time when Cardan 
and his companions broke their mast upon the lake, and supped upon a 
pike at Sermione. Of the imperial inscriptions, the fine marble columns, 
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quadratic equfttioDS, of vixkh. only ike poatiM toota msxe 
used; these vibb bvt one noicaowB ipsnikf amamei^ toad 
these was no me made of marks -or ligoMj ezeept a few 
abl^xeviations. Al^i^ra ma then used CBsij £» the soib* 
tio A of a mnall daas* of numeial probleoBa. 

In <xi about &e year 1505^ lihe ^nfc nle £)r reaoibnsig 
oiie case of a ccimplex cubic eqaiatioii (x^ '-f- Iik ;= e) iras 
discovered by Scipio Fensns, of Bologna. This is ihe 
.discoyery to whidi a refere&oe was made at the begisaing 
of the ninth chapter of the present wsuk; aad from 
this point the histoay of Algebra in Italy has an im- 
mediate bearing on the story of Cardan. Ferreus taught 
his rule to a pupil named Antomo Maria Ftar (Latin- 
ised, Florido, or, we should say in English, ]Elower),whot, 
thiily years afterwards, presuming on nis Knowledge of it, 
challenged and triumphed over his ^contemporaries, j^ 
was at that time usual for men skilled in any ait or science 
to send tough guestioQs to each other ibr soIi^CBi, and 
to provoke each other to stake nfoney or reputation upon 
intellediual eneouttteni. The zdwaaaemesA of ieamiiig 
was mK^nestiouably hastened by such means. Master 
Flower's unanswerable problems, and -die pains he took to 
flout his knowledge of a seor^ nde in the &ce of his 
brother mathematicians^ caused him to be rather trouble- 

the ittnmngrable fragments of alabaBter, 'por^^ny, and serpentine, to 
wMcli Fra lAca eaUed attention, no tmoe, 1 Mfere, Temains toezdts 
notioe in the precrent day. 
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some. AfltonioMarialioi^ who was BYeBetkn^ist last, 
in ISiS^ pDOToked into a yrtegec a liard-lieaded nan of 
Biescaa^ Nicolo TartagUa, thai Tvsdent in Venice. Sacb 
sigdbmt was ito mat of the other dsirly qiRstkm; «idhe 
vho had GxA ans\pered the qnefidons put to Inm jbould 
wm icom the oiiher as many emtetainmeBte fix inmseif 
and fiiemdfi; it wm a bet, in &ct, <of thirty fra^pen. 
Fifeatj of tune vas given &r the coouxxatum of tiw pio- 
Ueras, sndadudBatdayfisedxiptm'wiiidktheniateliw^ 
to cuiMtraL • 

Tarta^ia (TiatiwJBpd, Toitaka) ^na a hasd-lieaded nuou 
He -was haai of a Tery poor and immble family. Hn 
fiUha:, Mididb, ivas known only by his OhriRtiait name, 
or xather hj its diminslzve; for being a very fitfle feOow- 
(the ion, SKcolo, laras little too) he ynm caQod Michdetto; 
— Midbeletlo iSbm BiAstj since he was a pciBtmam. He 
hept ahorse, andhisbusinn waatoacny leMentifiximthe 
noblemeii and gentlemen of Beescia— €he town in irhich 
he fived--^ Yerona, Bergamo, and ether towne. Mi* 
ohdefeto WBB an honest little being, who contd^Fsd to find 
rode achoolnig fin: his children; Nicolo, tthezeiace, whe& 
four or fire Tears old, had some matRtation. fiat it was 
only in Ina early cfaiUUiood ^t ke had it, lor when he 
w«fl bnt six yean dd his fitther died, leaving Inm with a 
brother dderthan hinael^ a juuug e i eisteB, mnda widowed 
mofiher in the extremest poverty. When afierwards ihe 
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French, under Gaston de Foix, sacked Brescia^, the 
poor widow, with Nicolo and her little daughter, fled for 
refuge, following a crowd of helpless men, women^ and 
children into the cathedral. There, however, they were 
not entirely safe; and Nicolo, a boy of twelve, received 
five sword wounds upon the head that were almost 
mortal — three upon the skuU and two upon the £Bice. 
The stroke upon the face deft both lips, struck through 
his upper jaw into the palate, and broke many of his teeth. 
Having those wounds he could not speak, or take any but 
liquid food. His mother took him home, and, being much 
too poor to pay a surgeon or to buy ointments, treated 
him herself upon a system which she borrowed from the 
dogs« Knowing that the whole system of canine surgeiy 
consisted in incessant licking of all wounds, she supposed 
that she might heal her son by frequent washing and most 
scrupulous regard to cleanliness. Under such care fi:om 
his mother's hands, Nicole's wounds did really heal in a 
few months, leaving scars, he tells us, that would after- 
wards have made a monster of him, if they had not been 
covered by his beard. The boy, when recovered, was for 
a long time so hardly Me to pronounce his words, that 
he was called by Ms young companions " Tartaglia," stut- 
terer; and as his father had not transmitted to him any 

1 The sack, it may be rememliered, lasted seyen days, during which 
the French boasted of haying slaughtered indiscriminately forty-six 
thousand inhabitants. 
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known family name, he was content to adopt, seriously, 
the nickname given to him, as a perpetual memorial of 
his misfortune. 

The mother of Tartaglia was unable to provide for him 
any instruction. Therefore, when he was about fourteen 
years old, he put himself to school to learn to write, and 
in fifteen days learnt to make letters as far as k, but 
there his schooling ended. The schoolmaster's first copy- 
book reached only to k; when that was finished by a 
pupil he received another, upon which were the remain- 
ing letters. Nicolo had put himself to school without the 
means of paying for instruction, so that the fifteen days re- 
presented the extent of his credit; that being exhausted, 
since he had no money, he had nothing more to spend, 
and very properly retired. He contrived to go away, 
however, with the master's second copy-book, out of which 
he taught himself, and which he did not afterwards return. 
In plain words, he stole instruction in tiie rudiments of 
writing. From that day he declares that he had no other 
teaching than what he could get through the help of a 
daughter of Poverty, called Industry^ 

' The above sketch of the early life of Tartaglia is taken from the 
autobiographic details giyen in his own work, ** Qnesiti et Inventioni 
Diverse de Nicolo Tartalea Brisciano," Venice, 1546, where it 'occurs 
in a dialogue between himself and the Prior di Barleta. Lib. vi. 
Quesito 8, pp. 75, 76. The end of it, << da quel giorno in qua, ma piu 
fui ne andai da alcun precettore, ma solamente in compagnia di una 
figlia di poverta, chiamata industria,** is at yariance with the details 
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Tacli^lia euded his cmm tai& no £ux&^; a&ers, hsm^ 
evei^ -slio ^rere lus neigjifaoun^ hflre dne^Mi&r hisK; 
and^ if their report be true, he waa not so eatiiae^self-iji- 
stxuctBd » he daimed to he. Li anp oaee, tfaraad cu be 
BO doubt ^bhttft he maj ilill ^irly «B(oaq(h be jaid Id hsxe 
become idioHy bj hts o«m escsdiaiu * difiiiiguifihmi 
math^nttticiaa, as it is also certaia that J&e gcev ts belike 
many other adf^taoghtBiaajruggad And vain. Itisaaid 
of hisn^ Hnatf in the y^ar 14999 by the eaoesteBftseaties of 
hia nuxbh^ who couM not sappoift him, Jne wm taken to 
study aJi £adua by Lodovioo Balfaiaonao— « noUe youth 
ofhiso^m iown. That he iieturnedik) BnaeiaiKith Jiia 
patroiit and d^reflhowad iumaelf io be bo anuidoua, so 
mofose, and lude, that he ms hated by his feBow-fiitizextf. 
Thai being lobfigadto quit iSientand to Jfene eLaeidbese, be 
travelled and made money; ihrira^-es^paciafyiitV^uoe. 
Tbut be aiela2i»Bd to Bresda to teaeb fiadid, but thai 
again bis &llow-to^wnfimim isa&ld Aot tolerate bim, and 
thai thearesapon be again w^^t to Veniee, pEocpered, and 
died (dd. fle did no^ aequiie ffl^^oommand^orer Latin; 
and when he wrote, it wmb in his own bad Venetian dia- 
lect. He muati however, have known how to read^ 
although lie^bMBot ttvEBt hmaself to'wnieuae luai'imd soi^ 

which £[>llow, for which lam iadehted to FajpadopoiU, Gjoxm. FatoT* 
ToL ii pp. 210^ J211. FjBpadqpoli-^whoBe little bipgr^^hic thetches of 
men who hare been Goimected with his uniTeniJ^, ase liy no meaoa 
alwajB aociucate — citeB Bubeus, ooe of Tarta^^Qa^B contemposaiieci, a 
writer yery well acqufdnted with Venetian aflfairs and people. 
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gauges, im he transkted Etidid, and was compelled to 
study Latin yrorks on xnatbemEticH. 

TartagEa then, settled in Venice, set to work yfhh aU 
hiB might to prepare himself for his contest with the 
before-mentioned Antonio Maria Fior j and wfcile in bed 
one night, eight day& in advance of the time of meeting, 
he thought out his rival's secret; discovering not only the 
rule of Scipio Feriens for the case ^ -^hx=^c^ but also 
a rule foT the case x? = bx -^ c. He prepared himself 
accordingly- He took care to propose for the perplexing 
of his antagonist several problems that could be solved only 
aocording to the latter xule, then fiint discovered by him- 
self. The questions put to him ib return he knew would 
hinge upon the rule of Ferreus. The event proved 4at 
he was right; and when the day of trial came TartagUa 
answered all the questions on the list presented to him by 
his adversaiy in two hours, before Florido had solved one 
of the problems offered to him. The victor waived his right 
to tJiirty entertainmentSj but achieved a lasting triumph, 

Tliese rules were discovered by Tartaglia on the 12th 
and 13th of February, 15S5, Five years eai-lier he had 
discovered two other rules (for the cases x* + as^ ^ c 
and x^ = ax^ -|- c) on the occasion of questions proposed 
by a schoolmaster at Brescia, Zuanne da Coi (which would 
in Englii be, John Hill), 

Except these discoveries, there vras nothing in the 
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mathematical knowledge or doctrine of Tartalea which 
placed him in advance of other scholars of his time. He 
understood thoroughly the mathematical knowledge of 
his day, and used it very skilfully. His new rules con- 
cerning cubic equations he maintained as his private pro- 
perty, cherishing them as magic arms which secured to 
him a constant victory in algebraic tilts, and caused him 
to be famed and feared. That was a selfish use to make 
of scientific acquisitions, with which no scholar of the 
present day would sympathise, and which, also, in the 
sixteenth century, would have been thought illiberal 
by students like the pattern man of letters, Conrad 
Gesner, or even our erratic and excitable Cardan. 

Cardan, when his work upon arithmetic approached 
completion, made an attempt to procure the publication 
of Tartalea's rules. Four years had elapsed since the 
famous contest of Tartalea with Fior (or Florido), when, 
in the beginning of 1539, Cardan applied through a book- 
seller to the victor, with compliments, and a submission 
of critical problems after the customary fashion. Then 
there were sown the seeds of a great quarrel, the growth 
of which Tartalea himself has chronicled with jealous 
care. 

It should be understood that not many months before 
the commencement of the correspondence between Nicolas 
Tartalea and Jerome Cardan, Tartalea had published a 
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small tract at his own expense on the New Science of 
Artillery (its preface is dated December 20, 1537)^* He 
was indeed one of the first men who perceived that there 
was any science to be taught at all to men having the 
care of cannon. Another and larger original work was 
publishedi also at his own expense, in the year 1546, at 
Venice, where he lectured publicly on mathematics. It 
is entitled Divers Questions and Inventions^, is dedicated 
to our Henry VHI., and contains nine books, which are, 
in fact, the diary and commonplace-book of his life as a 
Mathematician. In it are set down, year after year as 
they came, the questions proposed to him at different 
times by friends and rivals on mechanics, statics; hydro« 
statics, &c., during twenty years ending in 1541. It con- 

1 '< Nova Sdentia inyenta da Nicolo Tartalea B." The title-page is 
chiefly occupied by a large plate, which represents the courts of Phi- 
losophy, to which Eudid is doorkeeper, Aristotle and Plato being 
masters of an inmost court, in which Philosophy sits throned, Plato 
declaring by a label that he will let nobody in who does not understand 
Geometry. In the great court there is a cannon being fired, all the 
sciences looking on in a crowd-Hrach as Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, 
Astronomy, Cheiromancy, Cosmography, Necromancy^, Astrology, Per- 
spectiye, and Prestidigitation! A wonderAiUy modest-looking gentle- 
man, with his hand upon his heart, stands among the number, with a 
you-do-me-too-much-honour look upon his countenance; Arithmetic 
and Geometry are pointing to him, and under his feet his name is 
written— NiooLO Tartjllea, 

3 *' Quesiti et Jnventioni Diverse de Nicolo Tartalea Brisciano." 
— << Stampata in Yenetia per Yenturino Buffinelli ad instantia et requi- 
•itione, et k propria spese de Nicolo Tartalea Brisciano Autore* Nel 
mese di Lulo L'anno di nostra salute. ]ld.xlvi." 
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tains £3itf-two£alegi2es^ sttltte^lastof wlttck ourBiMalaBria 
Ms. BickiaBi W m i imiBLk y. niLEagilMi ggaAesmmk who had 
bcMLlmqglifcfcyTiirfalffifcaikVenMe. Amoi^. «liiirsiAlter 
in th&nnitfL hook of ihhi vdnme is the JBOcnd kept by 
the jeaioBa Kbdo of aU boa* eadjr AnaiJingt idA, CBrdn^ 
ifriTitttai of coBnemtiflHa laid copies of OQiiiespQiut»oe 
which be ibcBS: printed^ aa he thwmtened that he would, 
wfarai he c8inaMkBcd.hnnBel£ to haam; Beca gasttmiif ilt 
used by JeioHie^ aa & way of publiabing hiamiadeeda to 
the world. The ehTonirie: b^ias with Jesofloie^a applicar 
tics befoDB xncDDtioned^ of whidi Taitalea had made in 
his dSuy aa ample xMBumnduiB iai the aunner follow* 
ing*: (I ahffloid caqobia that two oHd tersia! employed ia 
mathemati% wheifif tEiep ocenr oosaaiona&y^ ia the coaxse 
of this correspondence, I have thought it proper to re- 
tain. The quantity represented now by z used to be 
called lihecoaa, er ia Laithr, res, aad xf^ waa hnown aa iiiB 
censua.) 

*' Tnq^iirji made h^ M^ Zuan Anianio^ dooiselSsr^ In the 
namg rfmu 3ks88r Wermsimo CiKnbmoy Phg/neian and 
public reader of Ma&emaUct in MSan^ daied Jamuay 
2!»rf, 1539»; 

.ZbrjoRT Airroona Mesflcr Hicdb, Thave been directed to 
you by & woclhy Bm% physieiaaof IClac, named Meaaer 
> Op.cit. Lib. ix. p. 115. 
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Hieimmaa CtmiamOf hIk) is « tstj great WMrtAenrrtsicaM^ 
8»i zcBcb EacHd tiieis is Milim poMicljfV s^^ who is st 
present causing to be printed a work of lisi on the Prac- 
tice of Andmietie tad Geometry and Algebra, which 
will le of mmm aoie. And beeanse he Ips understood 
thai joahaare bneni e^ga^d in dispotatim ndth Master 
AntoKui Maria Eioz^and that you agxeedL each to propose 
thirty cases or questions, and did so ; and hif excelkoBj has 
ondierstoodthofe the saxdiMaater Autonia Maria proposed 
to you. aU his thirty which led you in algebaa to & ease of 
the cosa and cube equal to the rnxmber;. Aisd that you 
found a gOBSial rdb iat sacb c8K^ and by the so great 
strength of your inventum you had leaolTed all the said 
thiz^qaeartasBiF proposed to yon at the ^id of two hours. 
Therefore his excell»icy ptays yoa that yon will kindly 
make known to him that rule discovered by you, and 
if yott Aink fit h® will make it. public under yonr name 
in his pnesent work, but if yon dd not think fiit that it 
should be published he will keep it secret. 

IKRMILa Tctthiaezisdliencyftat he mui^paodon me; 
when I propose tob pnUi^ nrf nneention, I will pti££^ it 
in a work [of my own, and not in the work of anodcer 
man, so^thst hs emeOency must holdme estGused., 

ZuAN Antonio. If you object to make known to 
him yourdisecprery, his emUaKj has bidden me to pray 
that you will, howeveE, ^ve him the said thirty questions 
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that were proposed to you, with your resolation of them^ 
and at the same time the thirty questions that were pro- 
posed by yourself. 

NicoLO. I cannot do that, because as soon as he shall 
have one of the said cases with its solution, his excellency 
will at once understand the rule discovered by me, with 
which many other rules may perhaps be found, based on 
the same material. 

ZuAN Antonio. His excellency has given me eight 
questions to give you, praying that you will resolve them 
for him. The questions are these : 

1. Divide me ten into four parts in continued propor^ 
tion, of which the first shall be two. 

2. Divide me ten into four parts in continued propor* 

tion, of which the second shall be two. 

***** 

6. Find me four quantities in continued proportion^ 
of which the second shall be two, and the first and fourth 
added shall make ten. 

7. Make me of ten three parts in continued proportion, 
of which the first multiplied by the second will make 
eight. 

8. Find me a number which multiplied by its root plus 
three will make twenty-one. 

NicOLO. Those are questions put by Messer Zuanne 
da Coi, and by no one else. I know them by the two 
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last, because a simikr one to that sixth" [seventh ?] "he 
sent to me two years ago, and I made him confess that he 
did not understand the same, and a similar one to that 
last (which induces an operation of the square and cube 
equal to the number) I gave him out of courtesy solved, 
not a year ago, and for that solution I found a i-ule 
specially bearing upon such problems. 

ZuAN Antonio. I know well that these questions 
were given to me by his said excellency, Messer Hiero- 
nimo Cardano, and no other. 

NicoLO. Then the said Messer Zuanne da Coi must 
have been to Milan and proposed them to his excellency, 
and he, being unable to resolve them, has sent them to be 
worked out by me, and this I hold for certain, because 
the said Messer Zuanne promised me a year ago that he 
would come here to Venice, but for all that he has never 
been, and I think he has repented of his purpose ^nd 
given its turn to Milan. 

ZuAN Antonio. Do not think that his excellency 
would have sent you these problems if he had not under- 
stood them and known how to solve them, or that thoy 
proceed from another person, for his excellency is one of 
the most learned men in Milan, and the Marquis dal 
Vasto has given him a great provision for his compe- 
tency. 

NiCOLo. I do not deny that his excellency is most 

VOL.1. Q 
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learned and most competent. Bat I affirm that Ke would 
not know how to sdbe liiese seven psoldems wUdb. he 
sent for me to work out by the general rdhe. Because if 
his eiocelleney does not know kowte sobe that of the cosa 
and cnbe equal to the number (which yoa have besought 
of me wiA so much entreaty), how could he know how to 
solve the greater part of these, which condact to^ opera- 
tions of a much stranger kind Uiasn that of the oosa and 
cube equal to the number^ so tixat if he knew how tp 
solve all these problems, much more easily woold he know 
how to solve that of the cosa. and cube equal to the 
number, and if he knew it I am suce that he would not 
go begging and seeking £>r it. 

ZuAN Antonio. I know not how to answea: you, 
because I do not understand these thisiigSr buli whenever 
you speak with him I believe that he lumself will know 
what to reply. However, let all ihose matters pass, a»d 
that I may not have lost my paina in comings give me at 
any rate the simple copy of the thirty eases that were 
proposed to you by the said Master Antonio Maria Fior, 
and if you can also give me a cc^y of the thirty questions 
that were asked by you of him you will do me the 
greatest favour. 

NieoLO. Of his (though I can ill spare time) I will 
make you a copy, but mine I cannot let you have, be- 
cause I have no copy at hand, and I cannot exactJy re- 
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memtef irhfd they all were, becauae they were all dis- 
simikr; but if you go to tLc nofiarj, he will no doubt be 
able to give you a copy. 
'ZuAif Antonio. Be pleased^ tberi^ to give me hie* 
NiCOLO. They are these precisely as he wrote them: — 
* Glory to Ood, 1534, the 22Bd day of February, in 

Venice^ 
' These are the thirty argumeuts proposed by me, An- 
tcaiio Maria JFior, to you, Master Nicolo Tartaglia/ " 
It is not requmte to quote them here* Prom thi3 
account given, by Tartalea himself, it appears that Jerome's 
application was of a r^sonable hiai Tartalea had been 
during four years in posseasioM of his knowledge, and had 
published nothing but his small work on Artillery^ that 
too, though he was a poor man, at his own expense. 
There was no reason to believe .that Tartalea desiomed to 
publish what he knew in any independent work on ma- 
thematica. Moreover, there seems to have been no pub- 
lisher willing to print at his own coat the writings of a 
man who could not address the learned in the language 
properly appointed for theit nse^ or could not write even 
Itahan otherwise than in the veiy dialect to which he had 
been bom. It was therefore just and natural that Car- 
dan should propose the embodiment in his own treatise of 
Tartalea's additions to the science about which he wrote, 
with a due publication of his claims as a discoverer. If, 

Q2 
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however, Nicolo desired to keep his knowledge to him- 
self, then it was' necessary for the advance of his favourite 
science that Cardan should acquire it in some other way. 
Something he had already discovered, and he hoped from 
any calculations that he might persuade Tartalea to fur- 
liish that he could obtain hints by which he would be 
assbted in discovering the whole of the secret kept with 
too much jealousy from the science to which it be- 
longed, Tartalea repelled every advance of this kind, 
80 unceremoniously, that Jerome, who was hot in dis- 
putation, fell into a rage, and wrote a very angry 
letter, which Tartalea has printed, and which I ap- 
pend in fulL It was of course not written for print, 
and is an example of the kind of impatient violence 
which Cardan used in private arguments, but always 
abstained from carrying into his books. Had not Tar^ 
talea published the whole quarrel, very little trace would 
have been left of it, for Jerome put no wrath or malice 
into works deliberately written for posterity. I desire 
also, for a reason that will afterwards appear, to call 
attention to the manner in which mention is made of the 
Marquis del Guasto in the dialogue just quoted, and in 
the succeeding letter* 
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Letter from Cardan to Nicola Tartaka, dated the 12th of 

February^ 1539^ 

" I wonder much, dear Messer Nicolo, at the unhand- 

1 Tartalea. Quesiti et Inyentiori Direrse. Lib. iz. p. 1 17* In trans* 
lating these letters I provide them with more stops than I find in the 
original, Tartalea wrote his book in the Venetian dialect, to which 
he was accustomed— a kind of Italian most familiar to English readers, 
as it is to be seen moderately caricatured in some of Groldoni's plays, 
as, for example, in the Poeta Fanatico. Moreover, Tartalea corrected 
the press badly, and allowed sentences to be printed one into another 
in a very reckless way. I quote in illustration the first sentence of 
this letter by Cardan, as printed by Nicolo Tartalea: <' Mi marauiglio 
molto Messer Nicolo caro de si disconueneuole risposta haueti data "k 
uno Zuan Antonio da Bassano libraro el quale da mia parte ui ha pre- 
gato 11 uolesti dare la risposta di sette, ouer otto questioni le quale ui 
mandai, e la coppia delle proposte fatte tra uoi e Maestro Antonio 
Maria Fior con le sue solutioni alle quale non ui e bastato di non man* 
darmene niuna saluo che quelle de Maestro Antonio Maria le quale 
sono 30 proposte ma re uera quasi una sola sostantia, cioe cubbo ^ cosa 
equal ^ numero, pero mi doglio tra Taltre disgratie di questa arte che 
quelle li danno opera sono tanto discortesi h tanto presumeno di se 
stesso, che non senza cagion sono indicati dal uulgo apresso che paza 
ik do ui caui fora de questa fantasia della quale cauai nouamente messer 
Zuanne da Coi, cioe d'essere il prime homo del mondo donde se partito 
da Millano per disperato, ne uoglio ecrivere amoreuolmente e trarui 
fori di fantasia che uoi ui crediati essere si grande ui faro conoscere 
con amoreuole admonitioni per le uostre parole medesime che seti piu 
apresso a la ualle che alia sumita del monte, potria ben essere che in 
altra cosa fosti piu eserdtato, e ualent« che non dimostrati per la 
rispesta e prima ui auiso pero che ui ho hauuto in bon conto e subito 
ariuo li uostri libri sopra le artegliarie ne comprai doi che solo porto 
Zuan Antonio delli quali uno ne dette al Signor Marchese, e Taltro 
tene per mi et oltra cio ui laudai molto al Signor Marchese pensando 
fosti piu gentil reconoscitore, e piu humano e piu cortese, e piu suffi- 
ciente de Messer Zuanne qual uoi allegati, ma mi pare poca difibrentia 
da luna k laltro se altro non mostrati hora peruenire ik fatti ne accuse 
in quatro cose de memento." That is a tolerable scolding for a man 
to utter in a single breath. Tartalea was evidently determined to 
allow no point to remam in Cardan's abuse of him. 
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some reply you have made to one Zuan Antonio da Bas- 
saiio, boofecHer, who on my part prayed that you would 
give him answers to the b^ or eight questions that I 
sent you, and the copy of the proportions exdbanged 
between you and Master Antonio Maria Kor, with Aeir 
soUitioiiSy io which it was noit encmgh ibr you to setom 
ncrfliing Irat the questions of Ma^r Antonio Maria, 
n^udi axe durty in nmmber bixt one only m fldbstancetr 
that is to say, treating of cube and cosa eijual to the 
nnmbo-, Trat it grieves me much tiiat amoi^ other dis- 
'comforts of this science those who engage in it axe so 
discourteous, and presume so much on flieir own worth, 
that it ifl not without reasons they aire caiUed fook by the 
surroimding vulgar. I would pluct you out of this con- 
«eit, «s I pkroked out lately Messer Zuamie dsa Coi, that 
is to say, the conceit of bdbg the first man in the world, 
wherefeire he left Milan in despair ; I woisid wri*e to 
jou loviiDgly" |lie writes in a rage] '^ and ^darag you out of 
the conceit of thinking that you are so great — would 
caose yfiftt to imckTatawd &Qm kindly fldmonitiOA, oiot of 
your own words, that you are nearer to the vaBey than the 
XD0(iuitiin4op.r in other thangs jcm may he mate Ailleal 
and clever Hmh you have shown yourself to be in your 
peply; ssdA bo I xniBst in 4ilie first place state that I have 
held yavL in good es/Uem^ and as soozi as your book upoa 
ArtiUfsry appeared, I bought two copies, the ^y ones 
that Zuan Antonio bipeaght, of which I gave one to 
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Signof ijloe Marqiida, tbiaildng yxm. capable (of more uoui^ 
teoBS reeognitkm, HMore xefined, maoe gemtlflmimly, .and 
more 'Conqpeteni &ul Messer ZaanTia as yoa allege your- 
self to be^ but I ase little di&raice between one and 
tike otber; if theze be julj yon itaye not shown it. 
Now io <20iae to facta, I aocoae yoo, upon four ixivportant 
points. 

The first is, thi^ you said my questions were not mine, 
but bdonged to Messer Zuanne CoUe; as if you would 
ha^e it .that there is no man in Milan able to put such 
questions. My master, idever men aie not discovered by 
theiar questions, as you think, but by their answers; 
therefore you have been guilty of very grave presump- 
tion. There are many in Milan who know them; and I 
knew them before Meaaer Zuanne knew how to count 
ten, if he be as young as he would make himselfl 

The second ia, that you told the bookseller that if one 
of the qnesdons of Master Antonio Maria could be 
solved^ all mine would be solved. I ask you, for mercy's 
sake, with whom you think that you aore faking ? 
With your pupils, or with men ? Where did you ever 
find that the discovery of the root pronica media^, which 
lies at the bottom of the solution of all the thirty ques- 
tions of Maslier Antonio Maria, whidh is founded on the 

* ^*Doiie tZDYUti vol mai^che la inmentione de la radice pronica 
media, la quale h il fondamento de . . . . posse essere la resolutioiie 
d'ona questlone di cubo ^ numero equal a censo.** 
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eighth problem of the sixth book of Euclid, could resolve 
a question of cube and number equal to the census, imder 
which secdon is to be ranked the proposition which says, 
' Find me four quantities, in continuous proportion, of 
which the second shall be two, and the first and fourth 
shall make ten/ I speak in the same way of the others, 
so that while you wished to show yourself a miracle of 
science to a bookseller, you have shown yourself a great 
ignoramus to those who understand such matters; not 
that I myself esteem you ignorant, but too presumptuous; 
as was Messer Zuanne da Coi, who thinking to get credit 
for knowing what he did not know, lost credit for know- 
ing what he did« 

The third point is, that you told the said bookseller 
that if one of my questions were solved all would be 
solved, which is most false, and it is a covert insult to say 
that while thinking to send you six questions, I had sent 
but one, which would argue in me a great confusion of 
understanding ; and certainly, if I were cunning, I would 
wager a hundred scudi upon that matter ; that is to say, 
that they could not be reduced either into one, or into 
two, or into three questions. And, indeed, if you will 
bet them, I will not refuse you, and will come at an ap- 
pointed time to. Venice, and will give bank security 
here if you will come here, or will give it to you there 
in Venice if I go thither. This is not mere profession, 
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for you have to do with people who will keep their 
word. 

The fourth is a too manifest error in your book en- 
titled the New Science of Artillery, in which you will 
have it, at the fifth proposition of the first book, that no 
body of uniform weight can traverse any space of time or 
place by natural and violent motion mixed together; 
which is most false^ and contrary to all reason and natural 
experience. The argument with which you prove it is 
still more extraordinary than the answer you gave to the 
bookseller. Do you not know that it is imsuitable? In 
its descent a body moves with increased velocity, and in 
forward progress it moves with diminishing speed, as we 
see in the throwing of a stone, which, as it descends, 
comes faster and faster to the earth, but when it left the 
hand went more and more slowly, from which you may 
draw other strange arguments in the said book, if you 
have it in mind that men of sense are not to be contra- 
dicted lightly. I shall be held excused, I hope, for con- 
tradicting you, because, in treating of artillery, which 
was little in your vocation, you exerted yourself to say 
something notable, and you must not, for my rudeness, 
think that I am like yourself and Messer Zuan Colle. 

I send you two questions with their solutions, but the 
solutions shall be separate from the questions, and the 
messenger will take them with him ; and if you cannot 
solve the questions he will place the solutions in your 



iumd. You flkatt iwe Hkem entk to eacb, that jpou may 
not suppose I have sent rather to get than to give Aeem; 
but xeinm &Bt your own, iiuit jon may iL<Bit lad me to 
bfilieve that yoH have aolxied the ^qnestioiu^ vJhen you 
haveBot 

In addition to this^ he fileaaed to «aid me ike pvofio- 
fiidoBfl ofiesed by you to Master Antonio Maiia Flor^ and 
if you will not aend me the solutiona, keep them by jou^ 
they axe not so ¥eiy psecaoua. And if it should pleaae 
yaut in xeceiving the solntions of my said ^uestiens — 
should jou be yoiuself unable to £elv;e &em, a£ker you 
have satisfied yonxself that my first six questions ace dif- 
ferent itn Idnd — ^to send me the scdution of any one of 
them, rather for friendshijp's sake, and for a test of your 
great skifl, than £br any other purpose^ yon wiU do sae a 
very singaLur pleasure. 

The first question: Make me of ten-four ^uanidties izi 
conidnued proportion whose squares added shall make 
sixty. A like question is put by Broliier Xiuca, but he 
does not answer it. 

The second: Twio persons weie in oompanyy aotd pos- 
sessed I know not how many ducats. They gained the 
cube of the tenth part of their capitalQ and if they had 
gained three Jess than they did gain^ they would have 
gained an amount equal to their capital. How many 
ducats had they? 

HiEnoxiafiO CAJtDAM3^ Physician/' 
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To tluB ktter Tartalea replied <»teg(aicall7 on the IBtk 
of February, 1539^, at sudi Tiery great leai^gtli, tkat I 
must be ocoLteiii to quote ooity the few passages whick bear 
immediatdy on our present subject. It must be quite 
obvioms that the Bo^ntiosi made in the preceding letter of 
Alphonso d'Avodos, Marquis del Guasto, was altogether 
natural. Cardan knew wh^» the tract on artillery came 
out, that Tartalea possessed a bit of mathematical know- 
ledge which he himself was demring greatly to acquire. If 
only in the lic^ of finding some clue to his secret, it was 
natural that he should have bought anything mathematical 
written by Nicolo, and as the subject was the management 
of artillery, it would ocour to him most readily to present 
a copy to his patron, who, -poeaeadng the tastes of a 
scholar, was appointed general in the distnot, amd was 
eoneenied very actively in the prevailing wars. That 
Jerome had not onily boanght the tract but read it care- 
fully, is evident from the porfecdy just criticism of one of 
its propositions coaxtained in the preceding letter. The 
first point of sccusatbn in that letter consisted, I need 
scarcely say, cf a pDevarication. I have poimted out the 
vieioiis clauae in the ethics sanctioned by liis Church, and 
almost imiveosal in his time, winch allo<wed truth of mind 
to be put out of right for any nseful purpose, if the truth 
of the lip only was preserved. Cardan was preserved 
'(^4at. SP-U8 — 122. ZhejpiigetaTCinuBbeMflinpaia. 
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rather by liis ruggedness than by his virtue firom any 
frequent exercise of this dishonest right of circumvention. 
In his reply, to Tartalea concerning Zuanne da Coi, and 
his questions, he wrote, however, with a manifest inten* 
tion to deceive. He said only that he had long known 
of such problems, he meant it to be imderstood, that he 
had long known how to solve them. Tartalea, however^ 
knew his ground, and walked into no pitfall: — ^' Con- 
cerning your first accusation," he wrote to the " Most 
Excellent Messer Hieronimo," " I answer and say, that it 
is time that I said that such questions came from Messer 
Zuanne da Coi, because a year and a half ago he proposed 
to me one like the last but one (only in other words), of 
which I made him himself confess here in Venice that he 
did not understand it, and that he did not know the 
answer^ so that for such reason, and from other indications, 
I judged those questions to be his^ and that he had him^ 
self sent them to me under your name. But when that 
bookseller assured me that he had them of your excel- 
lency, I judged that the said Messer Zuanne da Coi had 
been to Milan, and that they were there proposed to you 
by him (as I still judge, and believe firmly), and that you, 
being unable to solve them, sent them to me to be solved, 
for reasons that will presently be mentioned^." 

1 ''Ma qoandocbel libraro me acerto hauerle hauute da uostra ec* 
ccdlenda giudicai che U detto Messer Zuanne da Coi fusse uenuto a 
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Cardan, I think, had worked his way by that time 
somewhat further than Tartalea supposed ; the gist of / 

Tartalea's argument upon the matter was, however, true, 
and when writing the above passage he had certainly the ! 

best of the discussion. He answered well and boldly. He I 

showed equal courage, when, having explained that Car- I 

dan's challenge was founded on a misunderstanding of his 
answer to the bookseller, he picked up the gage that had 
been thrown before him. Jerome's complaint was super- 
fluous, he said : *' But inasmuch as I may consider that 
your excellency very much desires to try your skill with 
me, which being so, if I were sure to be a loser, I would 
not refuse such a challenge, — ^that is to say, to bet upon 
this matter the said hundred ducats, — and I will come per- 
sonally for the purpose to Milan, if you will not come to 
Venice." 

Tartalea will be much perplexed to find a hundred 
ducats should he lose the wager, and I know that Jerome 
sent out his defiance from a home into which ducats did 
not come even by scores. Each combatant can afford 
only to win, but gamblers are not always wise, and men 
could then gamble not less readily in algebra than over 
cards or dice. 

Tartalea met more boldly than wisely the objection 

Millano et che li hanesse proposte k qnella (come che anchor giudico 
et tengo per fermo) et che queUa per non saperle risoluere me le hab- 
bia mandate da risoluere k me per le ragioni che di sotto se dira.** 
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made by CaardaH 1X1 tbe fiftk pro|>oa*ibn «f Us 9ci^^ 
tSlerjr, wbach pfopcnitioB, m noderB laagoage, imaaated 
tatbe aflBeirtion tk«t » body oouldiiiit move a^^acevBider 
tibe inARaee o£ a tsaBRmtted fbice and the<&rce of graTi- 
tadoiu JFerome knovriag^ of eoorse nodliag of the theory 
of graiiitation, aawliie facts^ amdivrged tkeraverjpiie^rlj. 
Nicok), laJtea good diieputant, replied: ^ I aBSwer and say 
that the leasoiur and arguments acUloeed lyyou fer the 
destmction of tbj said fifth propoadon, are to ireak and 
iUrCoaditksied, tiiai an infirm woman woald be atrong 
enongh to beat them to the ground." He then end^- 
voored in a teehmcal way to iednoe Oaidaa'8 suggestion 
to asL abeuvdil^, and summed up by addressiiig to Jerome 
the iT^liatoiy eorameiit, that ''Ton linking to make 
youuaelf 8q)pear a miracle to me with your ridieulous oppo- 
sitions, have proved yourself, I will not say a great 
iga£»zamua, as yon said to me, but a man of tittle judg- 
ment." 

In repfy to the unphilosophical sneer against the study 
of artillery, Tartalea spoke very worthily, in the following 
pamagev ^hich contains also the next reference to the 
MarqiQis d^Avalos, whose precise relation^ to the matter 
in dispute ought to be understood distinctly; Of the 
artillery : " As to that particular, I answer and say, that 
I take pleasure in new inventions, and in treating and 
speaking of things about which other men have not 
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treated or spokes^ aaui I tftke nopleaaureia dobig » smne 
do^ wHo fill tlieb is^nmes witk tlBaBgs lobfaed ffom tlwi 
or that other author. And although the speaking of 
artillery, and of the fifing of it, is not a thing Tery honour- 
able in itaeli^ yet, since it is a zww matter, and iMit baxxai 
of speculation^ I tjnought well to say a little on it^, azbl in 
connexion with tkat; subject,. I am at pxesent 1i»ringizig aoi 
two sorls of ia^rfiruments belonging to* the art> tiaat is to 
aay^ a square io segukte the diseharging of the said 
aztill^y. and also to level and exaimine e^ery ekvatiQii. 
AIbo^ anothar iafftruDn^t fc^ the investigation of difitanees 
(m a plane surfiEtce, the description of which instmisenii 
will be publidbed wiili my asad work oe artillery. And 
because you have written to me that you purchased two 
of my said books, omc of which you gave to his exoeJ- 
kncj the loLcd mazquis, and the other you kept for 
yourself, I have iStougfit good to send you four copies of 
the said iofitruineiits, and have giv^i thetn to the house of 
Messer Ottaviano Scoto, wlio will see that they are sent 
to you by some nsessengeE, to be added to those voiumes; 

> This passage, so creditable to Tartalea in its seose and tempo:, 
stands in his own words thus : '< Circle a questa partioolarita ice rissondo 
et dico, che me diletto, de none innentioni et di trattare, et parlaie de 
cose che altri non habbia tcattato, ne parlato, et no me diletto di £ur 
come fanno ^^ViTpi, chi impiono n suoi nolumi di cose robate da g.uesto 
et da qnelio altro antore. Et quantnnqne k parlare delle artegliacie, 
et lor tiid non aia cosa molto honereuole in se, pur per esser una 
materia noua, et di non puoca specolatione me apparso di parlaiM 
alqnanta . • ." Op. cit. p. 119. 
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of which four instruments you will give two to his excel- 
lency the lord marquis, and the other two keep as your 
own. 

It was practically an important gain to Tartalea, if he 
could suggest, through any friend who would get for 
them proper attention, a knowledge of his inventions to 
a military chief able if he chose to bring them into use 
and notice. The complaints made by Tartalea have led 
to the supposition that Cardan made artful use of the 
name and influence of his patron, in a deep design for 
the wresting from Nicolo of the small bit of knowledge 
he desired to get^. The supposition is quite incorrect. 

> In Hutton'8 Mathematical Dictionary the spirit of the next letters 
between Cardan and Tartalea is expressed in the following manner, 
and it is the usual yersion of the stoiy: ''Finding he could not thus 
preyail with all his fiur promises, Cardan then fell upon another scheme. 
There was a certain Marquis dal Yasto, a great patron of Cardan, and, 
it was said, of learned men in general. Cardan conceiyed the idea of 
making use of the influence of this nobleman to draw Tartalea to Milan, 
hoping that then, by personal entreaties, he should succeed in drawing 
the long-concealed rules from him. Accordingly, he wrote a second 
letter to Tartalea, much in the same strain with the former, strongly 
inyiting him to come and spend a few days in his house at Milan, and 
representing that, haying often commended him in the highest terms 
to the marquis, this nobleman desired much to see him; for which 
reason Cardan adyised him, as a friend, to come and yisit them at 
Milan, as it might be greatly to his interest, the marquis being yery 
liberal and bountiful; and he besides gaye Tartalea to understand, that 
it might be dangerous to ofibnd such a man by refusing to come, who 
might, in that case, take offence, and do him some injury. This 

manoBuyre had the desired effect ** Button's FhUosophical and 

Mathematical Dictionary (ed. 1815), yd. i. p. 81. So the tale is gene- 
rally told against Cardan. From his entire letter which follows, and 
the rest of the story as narrated in the text, the reader may judge how 
far this yersion is a fair one. " 
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On Tartalea'a own sLowing, nothing could be more 
natural and gradual than the succession of steps by wMch 
the marquis rose into importance during the correspond- 
ence between the two mathematicians, I very much 
doubt, also, whether we ought not to attribute the tone 
of Jerome's next answer to Tartalea, not only to a pru- 
dent desire to maintain friendly negotiations, but in an 
equal degree to the fact that his anger, always ehortlivedj 
being at an end, he desired to heal the wounds that he 
had madcj and behave with the courtesy due from one 
scholar to another. The reply, dated the 19th of Match, 
1539, now follows*: 

** My very dear Messer Nicolo, I have received a very 
long letter of yours, and the longer it waa the more it 
pleased me; I could have wished it doubled, if only you 
%vould not think that my biting words proceeded either 
from hate, for which there was no cause, or from ma- 
lignity of nature, since I do goodj when I can^ much 
more readily than harm: it is my business to heal: let 
me do that; not bitten with envy at the question whether 
you are my equal or my inferior; I should have no cause 
to be so if you were my master in this art j I should struggle 
to soar with you, not speak you ill. Besides, the envious 
malign in absence not in presence ; but I wrote that abuse 

' Queaiti et Invention! (ed- cit), lib. ix, p^ 122. Tlie letter begin t, 
^' MeiB^r l^ioolo mio csaueimoJ" 

yoi-. I* B 
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tosldr you ap to vniteiagain, judging, vidi ont-of^ihe-tmirj^ 
ecttfty wJiat floxt of a man. jam weia from, the idalioB: of 
Meaa» Znan^ CoUi^ wlaa haeb bem hero., I. £ked bun 
imudi, and: did a^ 1>CBfc. tou g^o kixn pleanDV, ad thst 
&on loi aDumitl iBazBod to diinkrwelliaCjROtttvaBdearen 
deaigOBed to and to }PaK.ttl8tter; bntihe baiianrcd ni^iate? 
fiiUjv^ealdBg ilLoC me* piiintelyraBidL pidilicfy^and in? 
'vitiii^ mv nnpropmjr * wxlb pnacainp anw fM.'jiiiig9, TfiiKdi 
tfaangs* n0fr nooeedlng to: kis 9>im^ooiitent (he had to^one 
q^ocstioiL thzoe anafffP^n-^-ODae fisoncHaKud, tlie oAKgrSiank 
Ptolttajv-thflFother from €nd)€a^, be becaimias caBfoimded 
that he left in despair, quitting a soHcx)! of about. aoDty 
pupilaj for wbieh I was aorry enoi^. So that if I wrote 
sharply to^yov I did ifwilliiigly, liunUng to eauae that 
to follow whieb haa* followed; that* is to soy, to haTeryioiir 
aiiBwer^ togetfaeor with the friendship of a man so anga*- 
lariy able iir hiff aart aa^ I judge you to be By tb^ things 
wiTtten in your letter. Thus I havecommitted an ofibnce 
of wbi^ I anr not willing to repent. 

ISowyKm mnat know; that in- ad£tfbn to your letter, I 
reeasved a placard' of liie tbiuga wliich yonare'Ziow abou^ 
to xead publicly iir Ssn Ztianne Pbk), which bffl has 
given me the^ highest pleasure^ and besides tbat, yoa 
pnmnaed^ me four inatmments^ t^o to gi^e to the lord 
marqjiis and two for me: and Siggooi Ottaviano writes to 
me that he sends four, though I hmn yet wcxkvei. neitiier 
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two nor four; but ho says that they shall come with, cer- 
tain books that he is sending. I should havje been, glad 
tohsre them taffwe tm tbof lord: maiquis ; when; I have 
tisBBi I winbgisvs'.uiaK.tQ' hxEBL, 

Jtff &r tlKamweis^to mf four aocusations^ I need' only 
espljrtoulnvei^ one amaffms the attack on. your fifib. pro. 
pontion. in tfie JkttBi Nomi^. tlie> olbnr iff about ooming^ to a 
tEmVagaiivt you, wito^axe the moxe-ajble man zn^your own 
art Widy reffmA to liiat second point, I wouH nrach 
nrfiher liro- 8Bmething*of' a poltroon, than' dio a hero, the 
TBther^aB" your eonoede my portion by saying- that Zuan 
Antonio had' miamderBtDod, which puts an end to tlie 
oeeanon'of our combat I hope tiiat you will come to 
Ifilmr and Isain* to know me without liie' deposit of a 
hundred ducaftli, because in truth, I know you to be a very 
able man^ and knowings one another we might both be 
able to deliberatetogetfaer. 

Aflfnr the.dispitation on the subject of your fifth. pro- 
position, certainly; jou do well to use bold woidfe^ and do- 
fanLthfibopinicMi ynoi^hasse published. Andceriainly^ when 
pu come (as Thnge, please 6foJ, you will) to Milan, we 
willtalk o£xt flumBatoajEt easc^and tharattfaer, aalhad 
jour lettezET only yesterday evening]*' [which implied that a 
mmttb paflsed* befbnr tbey conld be tnonmittod jfirom Tar- 
talea in. Yeniiofi, to CSudiuk in. fflOanJ,. '^ and ta-day I am 
oBfiged to* write to your by commtrad of the lord marquis, 

b2 
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80 that I have not had time to reflect upon your other 
propositions. 

I pray you^ at any rate, to send or bring me what re- 
mains of your thirty deductions which you gave to Master 
Antonio Maria. If you will also send me some solutions 
of your two rules, or will give them to me when you come, 
I shall be in the highest degree obliged; for you must 
know that I take pleasure in all courtesy^ and that I have 
sent to press a work entirely on the practice of Greometry, 
Arithmetic, and Algebra, of which up to this date more 
than the half is printed, and if you will give them to me 
so that I may publish them in your name, I will publish 
them at the end of the work as I have done with all others 
who have given to me anything of value, and will there 
put you down as the discoverer, and if you wish me to 
preserve your secret, I will do as you desire. 

I told the lord marquis^ of the instruments you had 

1 <*Io avisai la eccelleiitia del Signor Marchese de gli istromenti 
4uali gli mandati (anchor che non siano per fina hora gionti) et li dissi 
del cartello, e sua eccellentia mi commando lo legesse e tutte queste 
noBtre cose piacque grandamente k sua eccellentia. Et mi commando di 
subito ni scriuesse la presente con grande istantia in nome suo, aniaan- 
doni che uista la presente douesti uenlr k Millano senza faUo cfae 
uoria parlar con noi. Et cosi ue esorto it donere uenire subito, et 
non pensarui su, perche ill detto Signor Marchese h n. gentil remane- 
ratore delli uirtuosi, si liberaler et si magnanimo che niuna persona 
iibi seme sua ezcellentia mentre sia da qualche cosa resta discontenta. 
Si che non restati de uenire e uenereti k logiare in casa mia non altro 
Ghristo da mal ui guardi alii. 13. di Marzo, 1539. Hieronimo GardaQO, 
medico." To which Tartalea subscribes: <*Per costui son ridutto It 
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pren him — ihey axe not yet come to hand — ^and told him 
of the placard, and his excellency commanded me to read 
it; and all your things pleased his excellency greatly. 
And he commanded me at once to write the present letter 
to you with great urgency in his name, to advise you that 
on receipt of the same you should come to Milan without 
fail, for he desires to speak with you. And so I exhort 
you that you should come at once, and not deliberate 
about it, because the said marquis is a courteous remu"- 
nerator of men of genius, so liberal and so magnanimous, 
that no person who does a service to his excellency, no 
matter in what respect, is left dissatisfied. So do not de« 
lay to come, and come to lodge in my house. So no 
more. Christ keep you from harm. Written on the 13th 
of March, 1539. 

HiEBONiMO Cabdano, Physician." 

That the denre of the marquis to see Tartalea was 
genuine I see no reason to doubt That Jerome was glad 
to have a chance of talking to his jealous correspondent, 
and persuading him, if possible, by word of mouth, is, of 
course, equally certain. The brief comment appended by 
Tartalea to the preceding letter is not good-humoured. 

" NicOLO. I am reduced by this fellow to a strange 

uo stranio passo, perche se non uado 2l Millano II Signor Marchese II 
potria hauer per male, et qualche male me ne potria reusire, et mal 
aolontiera ui uado, pur ui OQglio andare,'* Op. cit. pp. 123, 124. 
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puB, becflUB i£ I'do Jiettgo to Mibai itke leid jnarnqm 
may take fafieiiDe, and amohnfinae imglrt iLQ:yiie gwisRhge^ 
I £o tfaitlier^an^dilin^; luowBren^l iwillrgD;" The sug- 
gestion ABA'iimre ^mm any danger in mat going jpnmg 
entirely, it fihonld be motioed, ^ram 'BEOtalca .hJMiHPilf. 
Cardan l»d only mged, i;Iiat ibb D'Jbrahn mm a free- 
handed patron — a point upon which all vinonicikxB ^rlio 
speak of him vgree — ^Nicolo fihould notieor that he wodd 
be a fosBr by the joumej^ 

Accordingly, Tartalea went to Mxhm, ^aad luippeoiBg 
to arrive at a time when D'Avakn was abasnt, "Stayed £nr 
three days in Cardon'isihonBe as his gmt Iheissolttxif 
the Vkit Nieolo repsesented to hmraelf >in his toonxmon- 
plaee^book by the succeeding ■^alqgi&&^,: 

" Result of personal intercourse with his Excellency the 
Miid Jfemer Hiet^nimo Cardaaoy .at Ms Jioua in 
MQan, the 25th of March, dSag. 

Mbsses 'HuBBORtMO. I am i^ery ^phased that yon 
have comej just st thas thne ^hem his M ccelhsK y has 
ridden to Vigevano, because we shaU hsem JeaBure rto 
enjoy oufi e tves and italk togetkear 'orer onr affidis till.he 
returns. (Oertainly you were soomwhat too. discourteous 
in resolving not to give me the rule you discovered upon 

» Op. cit. p. 128. 
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the :sab^tx>f the £oaa And cabe equal \io tha mimbesi 
especially idieiL I had «o much eutieated £3? it" ^ 

To lins the leply of Tartalea was not .imEeManehfe, and 
it josay be weU to eay IjefoBeband ibttt it :k I10 he xead as 
in every jaatn poinlt taie. He not only nnas at tha(t time 
(translating Euclid, hut he was also zeBerving himself iar« 
work of hb own an anthxneiic, geometry, and ^klg&bm^ 
whi^ he in ihe end did :puhtish iat YjeniQei seventecm 
yean afWrnrards — ^that is to say, jnst Jie&Ee his death. 
It extended even then no further then quadratic opui^ 
tions, heiaig his .Book the First tf Algebra, send did not 
contain -the whole <x£ hie .knowledge, nor does his .know- 
ledge xx£ tibe twD contested ndes appear to have fmctified 
at all in bis own mind during adl that time, as he justly 
snpposed ihatitrmight, and as it began tado the moment 
it .had found its wny into the riekar soil of X^ardau's 
.genius. .Kioolo replied thus;: 

^' Ni<?auo. I;i^ you that I am net^BO ^aarf ohary on 
aeconni; of Jjne sinq^ rule or the cailculation jnade by use 
of it, but on acooont of those things that by knowledge 
ofit may be disooi^red, beoause it is a key that opens <the 
way to the inyestigation of aninfinilty'Qf other Bulas, and * 
if I were not at pcesenst occupied upon a tmnslation c^ 
Euclid into the vulgar tongue (and by .this time I have 
transited as far as his thirteenth book), I should have 
already found a general rule for many other oases. «Ab 
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soon as I shall have finished my labour upon Euclid 
already commenced, I am intending to compose a work 
on the practice of arithmetic, and together with it a new 
algebra, in which I propose not only to publish to every 
man all my said discoveries concerning new cases, but 
many others, to which I hope to attain, and I hope to 
show the rule for investigating an infinity of other 
things, which I hope will be a good and useful work* 
That is the reason why I deny my rules to everybody, 
though I at present make no use of them (being, as I 
said, occupied on Euclid), and if I taught them to any 
speculative person like your excellency, he could easily 
from such evidence find other cases to join to the dis* 
covered ones, and publish with them as Hmself their dis* 
coverer, by doing which he would spoil all my design. So 
that this is the chief reaspn why I have been so dis* 
courteous towards your excellency, and the rather, as you 
are now printing your work on th^ same subjects, and 
have written to me that you propose to publish such my 
inventions tmder my name, and to make me known as 
the discoverer. Which, in fact, does not at all please me, 
because I wish to publish such my discoveries in my own 
works and not in the works of other people. 

M. HiERONiHO. And I also wrote to you that if you 
were not content that I should publish them, I would 
keep them secret. 
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NiCOLO- Enough that on that h^d I was not willing 
to believe you* 

M. HiEEONiMO. I swear to you by tbe sacred Gospel, 
and on the faitli of a gentleman, not only never to publisli 
your diacoveri^, if you will tell them to me, but also I 
promise and pledge my faith aa a true Christian to put 
them down in cipher, so that after ray death nobody shall 
be able to understand them. If you will believe me, do; 
if not, let us have done^. 

NicOLO. If I could not put faith in so many oatha I 
should certainly deserve to be regarded m a man vrith no 
faith in hin^jbut since I have made up my mind now to 
ride to Vigevano to find his excellency the lord mai> 
quia, because I have been here already three daya, and 
am tired of awaiting him so long, when I am returned I 
promise to show you the whole. 

M, HiERONJMO* Since you have made up your mind 
at any rate to ride at once to Vigevano to the lord mar- 
quis, I will give you a letter to take to his excellency, in 
order that he may know who you are; but before you go 

I " AL HiFBO. Id ni gjturo, ad sacra del erangdia, e da real ged- 
tlilitiomo, non ioUmento da noa pubUcar glamai tale uoetre inven- 
tioai, Be me le icui^ate. Ma anchom ut prometto, eC iiapegno la 
fedc mia da real Chiiiti&Do^ da notarmele in ziferaj accitxihe dapoi la 
mia morte alcuno noE !e poisa intenderej se mel uoleti rao credere 
credetilo se non lassatilo etai^ >1icolo. Kon uolendo lo prcstar fcdo 
h tanti uoatri giuramentl io meritaiia eertamente da eseer giadicato 
huomo senza fcde, ma perche ho deltberato caualcare per flna k 
FegeTCDe * , , ," &e- Op. dt. p. 12i, 
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I cihoiild mA. you to show ine ibe Tide jfbr Jthoie iaieB of 
yours, as you have promised. 
[ NiCOJjiO. I am wining; :but yau ahoold iaiow, that in 
order to beaUetnuaziy suddea ooeaaon to.seBoua&bersaj 
me^d of operatioD, I hwre rediicedit:toikru]ei&diyme, 
becauie,.if IJbad not used this proeautioii^it would ofbn 
have escaped £:om my mind; And although .diese jhymes 
of imne.axe not very.neati, I .have not jnmded that, be* 
cause it was enough that they served to hdng thaxnle into 
my memory whenever I irepeated them. That^rule Infill 
vrite for you with my own.hend,.in order .ihat you may 
be .«uie that my discovery is given .to you .fsdrly imd 
welLJ " ^ 

The verses then follow which jcontain the jnik.for the 
three case, afi-^bazz ci^fi zz ix -th cand^ "J" '^^^ ^t 
discovered by Tartalea in 1^^ Tsanalated into the 
language of modem joaathematioi, ihegr ^lettd thna^: 

iThe mjfftic rhymes iiieiiisSlTCs hereYdft)ir. TartiOetf s lelfiiBiim 
was a iUogtoiuzsle Pfitxuseh : 

" Quando chel cnbo con le cose apresso 
i5e agualia'it qualcfae nuinero diseietD 
Trouan dui altri different! in esse 
Bapoi teirai qnesto per consneto 
Ch*el lor produtto sempre sia'^gfaale 
Al texzD'Ciibo ddlle cosenseto 
^ residno poi sno generate 
Delli lorlati cribi 'ben sottiatii 
Yarra la tua cosa principal. 
In el seoondo de cotesti atti 

Quando dhel ciibo restasse lai B(flo 
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Find tw£inimfaQ!s z^andy^ soibstjtr — ^.=: cin&e fizBt 

case 01 z -^ 1/ — c in the second and tliird cases, an3 
2y = (i*)^: then ^ =r -^3^, — ^^ i^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

x^^z 4^ y^^ in flie other two, He origiital resBes 
are given in a nat& below. Tartalea ivae not by soy 

raeana Eingular in his ^piBctioe of converting iudi a lule 
into a versified enigma. In this re^ct he followed the 
example Bet by the first of the Italian printed algebriats, 
Luca di Borgo^ who had for each of the three forms of 
which an equation of the fiecond degree is susceptible, a 
particular rule, instead of one general rule that sufficed for 
all* The three rules he expressed In three Latin quatrains, 
of which one will be found cited below as a specimen of 

the manner^. It was not, therefor^j eny individual con- 

Tti ooieiraaiBi qpest 'altri t^ntratti 
Del nmucr Harai duo tal part' IL uolo 
Che luxift to Vfdvta ei produca ichietto 
El teizo GViho delle ooae in atolo 
DeUe quAl poi, per com mini preoetto 
Torrai li latL cubi insiemo giontl 
Et cotal BummA b^tb. il tuo CDOcetto 
El te^o poi de quest! uostri conti 
Be iohte coL sei^ondo se ben guof di 
Che x^r natura son quasi congiouti 
Quest! tpouai, et nou con pa«Bi tardi 
' Kel millc cutqueceat'e quatzo h treata 

Con fondamciiti ben said' !^ gagliardi 
HeUa cil;t& dul mar' intomo centa." 

Qu£sili €i Inveniimi, pt 123. 
I have not Tonturcd to interfere with the allowance originally made by 
Tartatea to iu«i»oa% of oae full stop and two commas* 
^ Primi canonis Tcruis, 

" Si rei el ccnsua Dumero coequantor a rebus 
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cdt wUch caused Tartalea to put his process into 
rliyme. 

" Wliich Ayme/' having quoted it, he went on to say, 
'^ speaks so clearly, that, without oiher example, I think 
your excellency will be able to understand the whole. 

M. HiEBONiMO. I shall no doubt understand it, and 
have almost understood it at once ; go however, and when 
you have returned, I will let you see whether I have 
understood* 

NicOLO. Now your excellency will remember not to 
fail of your promised faith, because if by ill fate you 
should fail in it, that is to say, if you were to public these 
cases either in that work which you are now printing, or 
in any other, though you published it under my name, 
and gavjB it as my own discovery, I promise and swear 
that I will cause a book to be printed immediately after« 
wards that you shall not find very agreeable. 

M. HiEBONiMO. Do not doubt that I shall perform 
what I have promised; go, and feel secure upon that 
point ; give this letter of mine to the lord marquis on 
my part. 

NicOLO. Now I bid you farewell. 

Bimidio sumpto censum producere debes 
Addere que numero: cigus a radice totiexui 
Tolle semis remm census latusque redibit." 

Luca di Borga Summa de Arithmeiica GeomeHa^ 
&c. (ed. 1494) Dist viii Tract 5, p. 145. 
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M. HiEBONlHO. May the hour be lucky in which you 
depart. 

NicOLO (aside). By my faith, I shall not go gallanting 
to Vigevano. So I shall just travel back to Venice, come 
of it what may V 

> <'NiooLa Hor m me arioQmando. M. Hnao. Andati in bon' 
bora. 

NiooLo. Per la fede mia che non uoglio andaie altnunoQte k Yige- 
Tene, and me uoglio noltue alia noLta de V^etia, nada la oosa oome 
si uoglio." Ques. et Iny. p. 124. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

THIS OHAFTEB IS CONTAINED UX ▲OBOmHr.Oa 9iI|blSIB ASBblOX.* 
T17NB8 07 LODOTICO FBBBABI» CABDAn'S FOBBMOST PUFCL. 

NiCOLO went off by no means easy in his mind. The 
secret was no longer his own, and Cardan was a busy- 
headed fellow. Jerome at once went to work upon 
Tartalea's rules, but being misled by the badness of the 
verses, into the reading of (^ b)^ as | J^ he could not 
work with them ; he therefore wrote the following note 
to Venice on the 9th of ApriU. 

" My very dear Messer Nicolo, — I am much surprised 
at your having left so suddenly, without speaking to the 
lord marquis, who. came on Easter Sunday, and could 
Hot have your instruments until -the Tuesday afterwards, 

^Ques. et Iny. p. 124. The letter begins, << Messer Nicolo mio 
carissimo." All these letters end, it may be obseryed, with <<Non 
altro," the ** So no more," not yet extinct among our humble letter- 
writers. It is foUowed as regularly by the phrase ** God " [or Christ] 
« keep you from harm," << Iddio da mal ui guardi." Thus the ending 
of this letter, for example, was ^* Non altro Christo da mal ui guardi. 
In Millano alii 9 Aprile 1539. Hieronimo Cardano medico, tutto Tostro.*' 



and with grest' difficalfy: How^very he had them^ and 
tmderstood*' Aeni' ;- 1 preeentad them on tiie aame Tuesday 
in ^Sbm evemng. Tniiy ( think- joir were wnmg in not 
mafking yuvself known" to' hiv esBoeMenoy,' because* he is 
a most" fibeval prince^ and » great lover and aBeltnv of 
ffma&f and he indued your mstxuments and desized to 
have them eaipliuned to him, and lahowed himr sacdnetly 
their valhe y now that must auffiee ; ^Sem time may yet 
come when' yon may^begiad to Be known ly liie lord 
maiqidb. Whoi I-knowfinrwhatreasonryoultef^y or by 
whom you were advised to' do so, Twill tril him. 

A»fi)rmywork; Ithinh itwill be complete next week, 
for there are only three more lesve» to be filled. As for 
the question- ef your cave of thecosaand cube eqoied to^the 
number, I thank- you muoh' for hadng- given me' the 
rule, and I wHl let yen: eee that I ehall not be ungrateful. 
Btit, ho wev e r, I nnist confess my &ult in not havn^ had 
ingenuity * enough yet to understand liiy liierefbre I beg 
you, for the love you bear me, and for t&e friencytip lliat 
is belMroen uB) and l^t'wS, I hope, last while we live, to 
fiend' me served thirquniion—^me oube, three casss equal 
to* teny and^ I hope that: yoa* will have as much good-will 
in sending as I in receiving it. So no more. Christ keep 
youfiaMLh«as. Tn Mikn»,QBLtfae ftkof A^ril».153&. 
HiiSBaBiMO Cakdait, . Physician. 
" AH" [we should say ever] " yaursi" 
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Nicolo in reply did not refcam Jerome's " Mio Caris- 
amo/' or sign himself all his, but explained to the *^ Ho- 
norando Messer Hieronimo/' that nobody most be blamed 
for advising him to return to Venice, because he had 
promised his friends that he would be with them at 
Easter, and as it was he had much trouble in getting 
home by Holy Sunday. " Concerning your work," he 
said, '' I much desire that it shall be out soon, and should 
like to see it, because if I do not see it I shall be suspect- 
ing that you have broken your word, that is to say, may 
have interpolated my rules in ^some part of it^." Certainly 
if Nicolo had had blood-guiltiness upon his conscience, 
and had betrayed his secret to a woman, he could not 
have been more nervously expectant of the terrors of 
exposure. Seeing at once what part of his rhyme had 
puzzled Cardan, he gave the required explanation, and 
concluded his letter thus: " So no more. God keep you 
from harm. In Venice, on the 23rd of April, 1639. 
Remember your promise. 

Nicolo Tabtalea, of Brescia." 
On the 12th of May Jerome set his friend's mind at 
ease by sending a copy of his book, with the following 
letter: 

> " Circa alia Tostra opera mdto ddsidero che la se fbmisca presto, 
et ni uederla, perche per fin che non la uedo sto suspettoflo che quella 
non mi manchi di fede, doe che quella non ne inteiponga, 11 miei capi- 
toU." Tartalea, p. 124. 
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" In answer to your letter of the 23rd of April, received 
the other day, very dear Misser Nicolo, I will reply to 
you succinctly part by part, and first as to the excuse of 
your departure without going to Vigevano. I desire 
nothing but what you desire, and regret that you have 
been put to so much trouble on my account, without any 
advantage for yourself. 

" As to my work, just finished, to remove your sus- 
picion I send you a copy, butvl send it unbound, for I 
would not have it beaten while it was so fresh. As for 
your rule and my case solved by you, I thank you very 
particularly, and praise your ingenuity above all with 
which I have met, and am more pleased than if you had 
given me a hundred ducats. I hold you as my very 
dear friend. I have tried the rule and found it universal. 
As to the doubt you have lest I should print such your 
inventions, my faith that I have given you with an oath, 
ought to suffice^, because the hastening of my book was 
nothing to the purpose, for whenever I like I can add to 
it. But I hold you excused by the importance of the 

'<<... la mia fede che ui ho data con giuramento, ui doueua bas- 
tare, perche la speditione del mio libro non faceua niente a queito 
perche sempre che mi pare gli posso sempre aggiongere, ma ue ho per 
escuso che la dignita della cosa, non ui lassa fondare sopra quello che 
ui doueti fondare, doe sopra la fede d'un gentil'huomo e ui fondati 

sopra una cosa che non ual niente, cioe ma el ponto h qua chel 

non h mazor tradimento che ^ esser mancator di fede,*e far dispiacere 
k chi Ilia &tto appiacere.'' Op. cit. p. 125. 
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mattec &r not reatiiig coaiesnt witii tluub whisk oa^t to 
esmtent y<!niy. tlai ia tar saj tie woid c£ a gcoilemeai, aoad 
depeidnxg fm sa/tiamg &B.t ktof iu> woidskaiai^ duattishto 
flttfthe finisismg of a booktotwluidiLa'eapkuiaisinovva^ 
or eapitala nova ocnddat aiij txme ber^kddfidvand: tkere aoe 
a thonaand othear. i^ajrs^ but thes poiisfc ia tkait thexe. ia. na 
greater treachery than to break faotk and to dityfeaaet 
those who faave^ ginrexB urn {deasmre,. and i£ you^ weie to try 
me'yaa^vi?Q»iMfizd.whether:IahalLbe:^ fioAad osuiott 
sod whetheir I shall be gratdol tea. yoia; fsienalfihip. and 
thft &^vottia you have doBa me. 

^^ I send wcaid to^ y€ii.aJ6a^.affld eftcufistly beg Gamsamo^ 
ftfise my prioited. works hn mrjf losee q£ hiak "v^o has 
pigbiied them,, and will send scune iniOi your tGKwa £as 
salsy-thatyou will not IffiBd^l^beariahou^ more thaoi necee^ 
aejiy, &a my sake. K ^eyr had b^en. psinted at my owa 
eflcp8naft;Iwoald.nQt.aa{ra.wQr<^ becaaae I earamoie.£a« 
theprofiili of my fideoda than* hv. my o/vmib. &v no mLsasa. 
Gk>dkeq»*yoiL iSsom eidL Li Milawy thftr Utk of Maiy^ 

" HiERONiMUS Cardanus medtcuSj totus vester'' 

Nicflloy. pactLy appeaaed^ on ^bd q£ something new to 
grumble at, repEued on this occasion to tlie " Honoran- 
dfflBimo^MesBBr Nicolo/' and signod hzmaolf'^ JSieolo "Sm^ 
talea of Erescia, aJIyouxs.'^ He had. receTved l£a hook^ 
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but beings busy onser his EuGlidv.kad only foxindj time fta 
glance at it audi fall at &rsee upon ai sfhoclsmig^ error; '^ so 
gross," he' says, "* that I sm amazed aif it, for one wcmM 
have thoughfrtha^t it might have treea* seen toSi only half 
an ejre^." He ir qtdt& **" sorry for the honour" of his 
friend. Nicola had' verily- the temper of a tiiistlb. 

On the 10th' of JHify irr the same* year* the restlfess 
mathematician was fnxtlierexcitfed by a' Ifetter from an- old' 
pupil setdied at Bergamxjj one Master Maphib, asking" 
help in the* untying of sorae^ knot of a problem, and 
ending- with a scrap of gossip, to ifte^ effect that a friend 
from Milan had wrftten word Ho him that the physician 
Car^n was* engaged over a new algebraical work, treat- 
rag of certain new discoveries: Could they be Taitalea's? 
Certainly they were, Tartalea repliied, 2" the news were 
true, 2rad cited- the grim- proverb: **If you wish your 
counsel kept, make confidant of' nobody."' He begged 
Maphio' to be on the alert, and send him if he could more 
tidings^ on the matter. The rumour, I need not say, waB= 
&lse. Jerome madb hi^ promise in> good ikith, and it was 
not unt3,'fiTe years afterwards l£at any book of his was 
pubEshed upon Algebra. Tartalea^ however, had left 

> ^''Tostra eccellentia erra lanto de grosBO che me ne stupisco, 
perche cadauno che hauesse solaoiente mezzo un' occMo lb potria ve- 

dere cosa.molto ledieolosa . , . . . coss molto Fontano dadFa 

verita, della qnalcosa molto me ne rihcresce per Honor uostro. ISTon 
altro Iddio da mal, &c Nicolo Tartalea Brisclano tutto vostro." 

82 
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Milan, sulky, and already considered that he had a right 
to quarrel with Cardan. Jerome's next letters were not 
answered^ nor are they published in Tartalea's book. 

On the 4th of August, however, Cardan wrote a letter^ 
which is printed, complaining courteously of the fact 
that he had written many other letters, which were not 
honoured with any reply, asking for information upon 
various points, and chiefly requesting help in clearing up 
the difficulty of the irreducible case tr^ = fto? -|- c, at 
which Jerome had arrived in the course of his own studies. 
To this letter Tartalea appends the note that follows : 
" I have a good mind to give no answer to this letter, no 
more than to tl^e other two. However, I will answer it, 
if it be but to let him know what I have been told of 
him. And as I perceive that a suspicion has arisen con- 
cerning the difficulty or obstacle in the rule for the case** 
(afl zz bx-^ c), " I will try whether he can change the data 
that he has in hand, so as to remove the said obstacle and 
alter the rule into some other form ; though, indeed, I 
believe that it cannot be done, nevertheless there can be 
no harm in trying^^" He wrote therefore a letter, which, 
began, omitting altogether Honorando, or Honorandis- 

^ Op. cit. p. 126. ^ £t dapoi che uedo che sta siupettaado sopra la 
retta via de la regola del capitolo di cose, e nnmero, equal a cubo, 
uoglio tentare se gli potesse cambiare li dati che ha in mane cioe re- 
mover lo di tal uia retta e farlo intrare in qnalche altia ^ ben che 
credo non ui sara mezzo, nondimeno 11 tenter non noce." 
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simo, to say nothing of Carissimo, thus: — "Messer Hie- 
ronimo, I have received a letter of yours, in which you 
write that you understand the rule for the case a^zzhx + c; 
but that when ( Ji)^ exceeds (Jc)^ you cannot resolve the 
equation by following the rule, and therefore you request 
me to give you the solution of this equation a;^ =: 9ar + 10^. 
To which I reply"— (it will be understood that to himself 
also the case was insoluble) — " to which I reply, and say, 
that you have not iwed the good method for resolving 
such a case; also I say that such your proceeding is 
entirely false. And as to resolving you the equation you 
have sent, I must say that I am very sorry that I have 
given .you already so much as I have done, for I have 
been informed, by a person worthy of faith, that you are 
about to publish another algebraical work, and that you 
have gone boasting through Milan of having discovered 
some new rules in Algebra. But take notice, that if you 
break your faith with me, I shall certainly not break 
promise with you (for it is not my custom) ; nay, even 
undertake to visit you with more than I had promised." 

The rest of the letter, which is very long, was chiefly 
intended to be disagreeable. To another of Cardan's 

1 In the old al^braical language, ^'haneti inteso il capitolo de cubo, 
eqnale ^ cose, et nomero, ma che qui^ido il cubo della terza parte delle 
cose eccede il quadrato deUa mita del numero che all'hora non potetl 
£urli segair la equatione, et che per tanto me pregati che ne dla resolto 
questo capitolo de .1. cuba equale 4 .9, cose pin .10." 



queetionB, I^cdo :stepli6d (that tmo lof Mb -papk had, 
answered it — ooie of tl»aii, Kiokszd. Weaaimoidaif &e 
BnglifilL gendfinmn, mdiom he praaed mrndbi; and lie BBBit 
the two fiofaitiais bj hie p^nk, wrbten vitk liieir Jiands. 
iie fiirther iialked abont hk Ehiclid, and in Tazaous imyB 
heartily abased GaBdaii''6Aiithmetzc^^}iichJhe.firoiB^ 
to l^e.a conffoed mess, and sapposed must hsLve !been not 
got out of hifi owm kead, but ^^asxUeoted and isopied by 
idle pen from BhvsrB boaks, at diven txasues, just as tbejr 
ciianced to xsomeiaito has hft&<b." Upon anotiusr mathe- 
matical nositter he was !^ther ''amused and caatonnded" 
at Oardan^s -perKBtent ignorance, laughed at hss JoLairii^ 
onoe said to Jhim in his own Jicnzie thsct if a •GeBtain kind 
of solution had not been considered impossible by Ima^ 
di Boigo, he fihmdd ha-ve izried to disco^ner it (as of be 
could ddscoYBr anything indeed.!), and i^ngbt it a jity 
that be did not know pbync enough for the »cure of bu 
own errors. He ended bysajing, ^ onoe I held jou in 
good esteem, but I see now that I deceived jnyself 
grossly^" 

Oardan JopEed briefly to Ms Msiad an the ISth of 
October, ai&er ba^iEig perhaps waited mitil he Jiad codbd 
from the anger which Tartalea's rude letter must have at 

a «* Ettsertamente elfti gia che tel haneua in'bon conto, ma klpze-' 
fRfnte nedo die me ingannaiia de ^rosso, mm'altro Iddio ni coiuenufiD 
Venetia -alH :7. Agorto. 1589. Ficdlo TartalOT BriBcoano." Op. ctt. 
p. 127. 
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first ocGOfdaned. lie replied to the ^'mosft hcmcnxrable 
McsBserl^iGolo^5" thatiie muBt have beem l)e^de hiioBelf to 
wike as he had written to one *^ who was his great friend, 
and had without envy praieed him to the Bkiee." He 
added, ** for tlie other matter I Teply that y<Hi have beea 
misinformed about my intenfion to pubKA on Algebra, 
rad io make known your TcIes. I think you must have 
been hearing Bomething from Messer Ottaviano Scot© 
about Ae Aroana c£ Eternity, which you imagme to 
be the Algebra I am about to publish. As to your 
repentaaoe aft hwing given me your rukfs^ Z am not to be 
moved by that or .by any words of yours to depart from 
tlie faith I pledged ycm^." 

To thiks letter Tartaiea sent no answer ; still Jerome did 
not qmarrelivith him; and another letter frcHn Cardan, 
the last in Nioolo's tjollection, dated the 5th of January, 
1540, BtaAed how ^ that 'deuce of a Messer Zuanne da 
OoiV' by whom iNico^b, Jerome, and alH mathematiciaiB 
in that part xrf Italy were bored, had come to Milan, be- 
lieving that Cardan was desirous to give up to him his 
•arithmetical kotures, and professing, tippaifen«ly wilii 
truth, that he had found out certain rules* Cardan 

> " Ho receputa una nostra, Messer Nicolo osseruandissimo, . . , T* 
2 "... . Quanto al pentirue hauermi dato quel uostro capitolo, per 

^pmstoium mi okmm, peritaitre pHRote a iihma coaa contirala fede ui 

fBomisse." 
» "Eglie ritomato qui quel diauolo de Messer Zuanne CoUe, . . ^^ 
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haviBg had some contests with their ancient rival, desired 
Tartalea to assist in capturing the ground which Zoanne 
held as his exclusive property. To this letter Nicolo 
added in his diary a number of saturnine and mathema- 
tical comments, and summed up by writing that he 
should not choose to send Cardan an answer, because he 
said " I have no more affection for him than for Messer 
Zuanne, and therefore I shall leave them to themselves^/' 
One of the questions put by the pertinacious Messer 
Zuanne Tonini da Coi, not soluble at the time by any 
one, and' thought insoluble by some, was the following: 
''Find me three numbers continually proportional, of 
which the sum is ten and the product of the second by 
the first is six." This led to the following troublesome 
equation: ** + ^^ + ^^ = 60*. Cardan worked very 
industriously at it, and urged his friend and pupil Lodo- 
vico Ferrari to do the same. Tartalea, we have seen, de- 
clined contemptuously to take the field« An ingenious 
method of solution was eventually discovered by Ferrari, 
which consisted in adding to each side of the equation 
arranged in a certain way quadratic and simple quan- 
tities, of a kind calculated to render the extraction of the 
square^ root of each possible. By this method of resolving 

^ ^ Non U UQglio dar altra ruposta, perche h non ni ho piu afbtione 
4 lui che il Mesfer Zuanne^ e pero li aoglio lassar &r tra loro." T«- 
talea, p. 129. 
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an equation of the fourth degree, by the reduction of the 
biquadratic into a cubic, Ferrari secured for himself the 
light of being honourably named in every history of 
mathematics. 

Honourably named and little more, for he died young, 
and left no written works behind him. His friend Car- 
dan, through whom he rose, has left a brief sketch of his 
life and character^. I have akeady related how, after the 
introductory omen of a magpie, young Ferrari had been 
brought by his uncle to Cardan's hous^ as a servant. 
Some minute detail connected with that event may now 
be given. A certain Bartholomew Ferrari, a man of 
humble fortunes, having been exiled from Milan, settled 
in Bologna, where he had two sons, Vincent and 
Alexander. Vincent was Lodovico's uncle, Alexander 
was his father. Alexander being killed, the boy went to 
his uncle's house, and lived there. Vincent Ferrari had 
an unmanageable son named Luke, who, flying one day 
from his father's anger, went to Milan, and by chance 
lured] himself as famulus into the service of Cardan. 
After a time he slipped away from his new master, with- 
out warning given, and went back to his old home. 
Jerome applied there for him, and his father Vincent 
took that opportunity of getting Lodovico off his hands. 
As a substitute for his son Luke he sent his nephew off to 
be the doctor's servant, and so it happened that on a day 
> Opera, Tom. ix. p. 568. I take from it the following details. 
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befoi^ meotaeaied, Lodovioo Feaeradu then Maea yean 
old, wei^ poor and -omiaismdteA^ into Jflrozne'ds «BF«ioe. 
But he iwias a boy ^of imcj lextaugoduujy xiatural abiHi^i 
Cardan soon put him to use as an amamienims, atod 
acoe^d laioa nexl as a pnpfl and a foend — siMk indeed 
becanise he was a :good boj^ iaac ht waa nothiiig >of ih« 
kind. His temper wm ao had (that Jeoroone irant near 
him mih 'caufion, and shmnik: often bam the U^ of 
qieakiiiig to hnn. JSe grew lip iiko iiMl^aiiSy ff.vem to 
hftbitoal and open -aeom dFGod. The ^endshop hetiveea 
him and Oaanian ^rew out ef lihexT'OoaiiiKA love of knuMP- 
ledge, out of the probkna iipem ^hich dihey had worked 
together, oat of Lodiraioo's (Sense of ohKgaticaQL to the man 
by whose hand he was xaisedy .and oni >of Jerome's priqb 
at ha^dng fairly brought ibe£are the woddsD fine <an mkir 
had. Fenmri also was a neat and J»>sy little felll0w, 
wdcked as he may have ibeem, wailh a tbhrnd «^oace, a 
cheerful £iee^ and an agsieeable Mharl, nose, ^attenture hi 
trifling things^ and fond of pkasnse. fiy his imRmiiffH 
aaid his bdlhaBt gemjis he made wjfj &a: hlafnaeTf in the 
world wxdi woaiderfizi lapsdity. Has worldly career pase- 
seated, in its eaiiy couxse, a greai condxast to llwt of die 
xmlucky ^ndKoeopiher who taught liim X^a&L, Gneek, and 
mathemtt&cB, and Ttpon wfaoee ^houldeES he knew how ^ 
rise. 

At the age of •eighteen Femtri ihegaiL to teach, and 
excited oini'V^imd admixatioBa in the towA. He was 
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Bcarcdy twesAj yeaErs old ^hen lie oor^tested pubUdly 
<witli Zvaanogd da Ooa isnd ^jartalea: Tartalea declaxefi in 
iiifi omn inDok iJxot he, TazlaKba, was left the viotor: 
£}ardaii Btates llist iFeixad o^eicaeine them both, and 
appeals omnfidenldy, in Bappc»7t of 'his assertian, to the 
publicirecardB then eztonl^ and the tKHnmoniinderBtand- 
ing in the to^wn, Two yeass idtkoor wards the bnUiant 
jjioimg scholar was held in 'flo mnich esteem, that the 
possession o£ hk jerabes iR^as contendoed &b: hj the ga&t 
men anmnd inm. He imB tetEtpted by mmnltaaieoiUB 
ti^Esrs from 4ibe gay Bnasac, !&am the emperor himsel:^ 
who desired inm as a teadher for ihis son, and &am the 
Cardinal of Maidaia. An oSsr oof conrt service did not 
lore Ferrari, iB^ko reared lem for iiisminal hoiiQtiT than for 
actual profit. IbeOardinal-s bfother, EeriandoGonzaga, 
then governor at Mikyi, iiafving given to the flourishing 
j^uth the office of suxYejor tof the province, with a salaij 
of four hfundxed gold crowxis; and the cardinal himself 
ofi^ng laargely, Xiodoidco went into the churohman^s train, 
and was bo wqU Jiewarded, that in «^it years lie i^oeived 
nearly £>ujr thonsand gold crowns, in -addition to &e^ 
enteortainment for iiimself, two aervants, and a horse. The 
cardinarj good living A&er a thne aggtravoted a ^tuk 
with which Fenam beeatme troubled, ^and uniEeasonafoly 
angry with his patrcoi because he was unable to escape the 
consequenoes <of his 4>wn too free dndiilgence in the plea* 
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sores of the table, the ill-humoured young mathematiGiaii 
quitted abruptly his not very dignified position as a re*- 
tainer. Then retiring into independence, he built for 
himself a house, in which he went to live with his sister, 
Maddalena, orphan and widow, whom he truly loved. We 
shall meet with him hereafter, teaching mathematics at 
Bologna ; but it is expedient to complete the sketch of his 
career by adding in this place, that he died suddenly and 
prematurely, at the age of thirty-dght, in the first year 
of his professorship, as it was said by poison. Nearly all 
sudden deaths did in those days of ignorance prompt 
rumours about poison ; but in this case there was some 
colour given to the rumour by the fact that his sister — 
the one person towards whom his wayward heart had 
really turned in love — ^inherited his property, scorned to 
lament at his funeral, married fifteen days after his death, 
and at once gave all his money, goods, and chattels, to 
her husband. That reads Hke the sequel to a wild story 
of Italian passion. But the sequel is not there. The 
sequel is, that Maddalena lived to be repudiated by the 
man to whom she gave her own soul and her. brother's 
wealth. When Cardan wrote the brief sketch that he 
has left of the career of his old pupil, she was a miserable 
old woman, Uving in the country in a state of abject 
poverty, unpitied and unaided by the man whom her 
guilt, as it was suspected, had enriched. Ferrari left no . 
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other fruit of Hs great genius than the formula which 
Cardan has referred to him, and in connexion with which 
his name therefore has remained to us. He wrote no 
books, and engaged himself during his unhappy life in 
little other literary labour than the collecting of the dicta 
left by former authors. He had indeed written some 
comments upon Cassar and Vitruvius, and of those his 
sister's husband took possession, with all other property. 
He laid them by, as he himself told Cardan, until his son 
by a first wife was old enough to receive credit for having 
written them, as he intended them to have then pub- 
lished in his name. In every way the enemy resolved to 
fatten on Ferrari's substance. That is the story of 
Ferrari; a story of great powers wasted for the want of 
guiding energy and principle. He was bom on the 2nd 
of February, 1522, and he died on the 5th of October, in 
the year 1560. 

Cardan, in publishing Ferrari's discovery, attributed it 
duly to its author ; and in that respect he was not less 
just to Tartalea, though the secret of the latter was made 
public by a breach of faith which, says ^Tonius (Nunez), 
a contemporary Spanish mathematician, made Tartalea 
so wild, that he was like one who had gone out of his 
mind. Jerome's breach of faith I shall not justify. It 
will shortly be seen that there was no palliating circimi- 
stance possible in such a case which he was not able to 
urge to himself fairly; the promise he made was ridicu- 



hajBf and if the wcong ^nfliatecLratheii iiii makiBg thaitiiit 
Iveaking it^ Taztalea bad not thfi.kiB;GauA tacompkiii. 
Sympathy £br Tartalea we caimot indsed. £sd. The atr- 
tfimpt to assert Qzelusiye right to the aecaet posaessLon. a& 
a piece of infonzifition^ which waft liue nsxJL step in tise 
advancement of a. libeiaL sduace, tha sefusaL to add il^, 
inscribed with his owau nanse, to thaofimmaaheap^, untLL 
he had hoarded ii, in. hope: of aone dagr^^ whsa^ he.waa 
at Leisure,, turning it more lacgelj tm hia own: adnraoitagev, 
could be excused, ia bim. qqI}^ hy iSaa fiiat that be was 
rudely bsed and aelC-taiigbty. thali bs: was ast likdv" tcr 
know better. Anj mesnbei cdE a Kbenli pro&fiaDii wba 
is miserly of knowledge, fbifisita the* nsspect of hia fiat- 
tfimity. Tha promifle* of aeesecy whidh Gazdan bad na 
right to make,, Tartalea bad. no» rigbt ta Aamand. Ll 
respect to thnee^u£tb» of the caaa- ii wna indeed pecu- 
liarly absurd; because of the four rules diaBOvaied by 
Tartalea^ <i"i^ orkmmn3iuojp±^. ta C!ti d fni |. be C2>idd didm 
rights of inventiiUL o^er one <inl^,i, that wilJi wbicL be 
bad turned the tables, against Antania Maria. Moi^ qxl 
tha occasion, of theic ccmiBsL Tbe otbiui mde then dSsr 
coYesed. by bim bad been, known; B£>i only ta/EioTybut 
a^en^ to Scipio. Feiaieoii; aii leaat fbosfiy yeaiabbe&ie Cardanit 
published it; andl tbes ethar two salfea discQuoered by 
Tactalea in 1530, bad tbent been Ssr soma time knownr 
to Znanne. da. CoL 
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0£ tb&conv€]aalti0Dfl^ and correspoodenca betw;eeiL Cai> 
dan and Taiialfta on. this, snbxect we have only, as 
has been, seen^, the eoi parte statement of Tartalea, 
wlio givea his own. version of the conversations, and 
does not publish all the letters that passed on the 
subject. Yet it is evideni^ even from this hostile 
accountj^ that Jerome made a promise in good faith, and 
that Tartalea neveir seemed to consider that it was suffi- 
ciently bindings Tartalea himself proves that Cardan 
bore grosa rudeness very gpod humouredLy, and that 
tii£tugh hia good, faith was doubted and contemned, he 
did not cfiTwnflp.r himself entitled to take any advantage of 
ita ungenerousL rejection. Tartalea's rule was not put into 
the Arithmetic^nor was it communicated to the world by 
Cardan, until it had grown,, in the. good soil of his own 
mind^ out of a seed iato a tree. He considered then, that 
it had become ao far fairly his own. that he was entitled to 
make public distribution of its fruits, if he gave, as he was 
qjHte ready ta ^e^. and did give, proper credit to Tar- 
talea for hia part iu their production. If he was still 
boimd by the letter of his promise, since mathematical 
facta could be explained only step, by step, he, who 
proved himself to be decidedly the best mathematician of 
his time, was boimd to stand still near the threshold of his 
science tai Tartatea?, by movimg forward sod hmaeif pub- 
lishing his rule, left the. path. open. £br hihu Tartalea, 
however, was in no mood to be hurried, and he actually 
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died about thirty years after the acquisition of two of his 
rules, and a quarter of a century after the acquisition of 
the others, without having either published them or used 
them — so that it could be known of him that he had done 
so — ^as the stepping-stones to higher knowledge. Cardan 
committed most imdoubtedly a breach of faith, and was 
guilty of an abstract— ^though not therefore the less real — 
wrong; practical wrong he did to nobody, for his book 
on Algebra was a great gain to science, and did no actual 
injustice to Tartalea, to whom Cardan rendered in it that 
which was his due. When to the preceding facts we add 
the reflection that this great algebraic quarrel .took place 
in the most corrupt of European states at one of the cor- 
ruptest periods of modem history, when the promise of a 
pope himself was good for nothing, we shall be likely to 
decide fairly upon the degree in which the details of this 
controversy should affect our estimate of Cardan's cha- 
racter. 

The Book of the Ghreat Art, the Algebra^, published by 
Cardan in the year 1545, which was the tenth book of his 
Arithmetic, was published by Petreius, of Nuremberg, and 
dedicated to the scholar in that town for whose courtesy 
he was indebted for his introduction to its presses, Andrew 

> *< De Arte Magn&, sive de Begulis Algebraicis.'* It was published 
in folio, says Nandeus, who appears not to have seen the first edition. 
I believe it is not in any English public library. 
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Osiander. To him Jerome dedicated, with a proper sense 
of gratitude and literary courtesy, his Algebra, as to a 
man " most learned in Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, but rather," he says, " because it appeared to me 
that this my work could be dedicated to no man more 
fitly than to yourself, by whom it may be emended (if my 
erring hand has ill obeyed the mandates of the mind) and 
read with enjoyment and understanding, from whom also 
it can receive authoritative commendation. . . . Accept, 
therefore, this lasting testimony of my love towards you, 
and of your kind offices towards me, as well as of your 
distinguished erudition^." 

Very genuine in Cardan is the feeling that prompts all 
his dedications. His books are always inscribed in acknow- 
ledgment of kindness to the men who had a claim upon 
his gratitude, never to men whom he hoped thereby to 
make grateful and liberal towards himself. They were the 
scholar's courtesies bestowed where they were due; he 
never carried them to market. 

Cardan stated at the beginning of his Algebra that, as 
his work chiefly went into new ground, he should *' deco- 
rate with the names" of the discoverer inventions not his 
own, and that all matter not ascribed to other men would 
be his own. The whole book was original, in fact, with 
the exception of those few rules from which he started, 
^ Ars Magna. Opera, Tom. iv. p. 321. 
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and <^ ezistiag rules the demonstratioaa were all his with 
exception of four, said to have been left attached to hiis 
four elemtotary rules by Mahomet ben Mnsa, and two of 
whicb Lodovico Ferrari was the author. Cardan, in h» 
first chapter, ascribes to every man his own ; does honoiir 
to Pisanns and Fra Luca ; then, after coupling the d»- 
covery of Scipio Ferreo with a high eulogy of the mathe- 
matician and his divine art, Jerome adds: ^^ In emuktioii 
of him, Nicolo Tartalea of Brescia, our firiend, when in 
contest with the pupil of Ferreus, Antonia Maria Ficav 
that he might not be conquered, discovered the same 
rule, which he made known to me brought by manj 
prayers^." He is nowhere chary of acknowledgment. In 
the sixth chapter of this book he ascribes to Tartalea 
the credit of having taught him in what way to posh 
forward all his algebraical discoveries, owning fredy that- 
a hint given by Tartalea led to his use of the method by 
which all the rules in the work are demonstrated, and all 
that is new was first discovered. "When I understood," 
he says, '*that the rule taught to me by Nicolo Tartalea 
had been discovered by him through a geometrical demon- 
stration, I thought to myself — that must be the golden way 
up to all algebraical discovery®." That golden way, there- 

* Op. Tom. iv. p. 222. 

2 Ibid. p. 235. The details that have here beea glyen are further 
illustrated by a highly characteristic portrait of himself, prefixed by 
Tartalea to his " Quesiti et Inventiane." A fte-shnile of that por- 
trait, reduced in size, will be found upon the title-page of the second 
volume of the present work. 
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fore, Cardan prosecuted, and the result was a vrork of 
remarkable completeness and originality. In it lie laid 
down rules for all forms and varieties of cubic equations, 
having all Aeir terms or wanting any of them, and having 
all possible varieties of signs. Every rule given he demon- 
strated geometrically. He treated very fully of almost all 
kinds of transformatic«is of equaticms, in a manner before 
wholly unknown. In the same book he for the first time 
made frequent use of the literal notation, a, b, c, rf. He 
tberdn gave a rule for biquadratics suiting all their cases, 
and in the invention of that rule made use of an assumed 
indeterminate quantity, and afterwards found its value by 
the arbitrary assumption of a relation between the terms. 
He therein first applied algebra to the resolution of 
geometrical problems. 

The list could be made more minute, but it would in 
that case be more technical ; the citation of those main 
points is enough to show the very great importance of 
Cardan's Book of the Great Art, in which the whole doc- 
trine of cubic equations was first published to the world^. 
In that department of algebra, Tartalea had indeed turned 
the first sod, but it was Cardan who ploughed the field 
and raised the crop upon it. ' No algebraical book equal in 

1 In Hutton's Mathematical Dictionary, art Algebra, there may be 
seen a list of the chief improrements introduced into the art by Car- 
dan, sixteen in number. 

t2 
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importance to Cardan's was published in his time. The 
Germans, who were not much read in Italy, had advanced 
beyond the Italians in mathematics, but Cardan's book 
published in Germany placed him easily and indisputably 
at the head of all. One of the best of the German mathe- 
matical books, the Arithmetica Integra of Michael Stife- 
lius (Englished, Michael Boot), had issued from the press, 
also of Nuremberg, less than a year before the publication 
in that town of Cardan's Ars Magna. Before I dose these 
details in the life of a primitive algebrist, it may help to 
suggest to us how truly primitive he was, if we consider 
that in that book by Stifelius the signs +> — 9 and y^, 
were for the first time used. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE C0NQXTE8T OF AN ADYEBSE WORLD. 

Tabtalea could not get on with algebra for twenty 
years because he was translating Euclid; Cardan in five 
years had advanced the science by great strides, and was 
at the same time engaged upon a dozen other works^. In 
the year 1543 the separate works written by him amounted 
to the number of fifty-three, divided into a hundred and 
fifty-eight books, technically so called^; and from that 
date the number of them multiplied so rapidly that an 
attempt to give even the shortest tolerable account of 
them all would make this narrative unreasonably long. 

A very few more notes will enable us to complete in 
sufficient detail that essential part of Jerome's life which 
describes the steps by which he worked his way to fame 
and general acceptance as an author. After the publica- 
tion of the Book of the Great Art his way was easy, and 

1 ^ Neqne enim mens tandia intenta iini n^^io esse potest.*' De 
Libr. Prop. (1557) p. 12. 

< Ibid. The same authority or reference to the subsequent book 
De libris Fropriis will justify whatever else is said in this chapter 
upon the order of publication of Cardan's writings. 
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there were on all sides publishers willing to buy what hfe 
would suffer them to print. He was not idle, and his 
love of print, rather than his love of money, caused him 
to degenerate often into a hack writer, to drag all manner 
of disquisitions into his books for the sole purpose of 
filling sheets; but even such interpolations and digressions 
— always carefully retouched and digested — ^having on 
them hifl own stamp of eccentricity and genius, very- 
likely helped to make his works more popular. The pab- 
lications issaed by Cardan, between the yeus 1542 and 
1545 contriSuted to the foundations of liis fame, and 
these, which I left out of sight in order to trace uninter- 
ruptedly the history of his most valuable treatise, include 
the last of his less prominent works that will need q)ecial 
mention. 

In the first place there was that astrological book 
which he sent in reply to the application made £K>m Nu- 
lembeig by Osiand^and Petreiu& Joannes Petreius pub- 
lished it in the year 1543, and it was entitled '* Two Tracts 
by Girolamo Cardano, Physician of Mikn. One a Sup- 
plement to the Almanac, the other on the Kestitution of 
the Celestial Times and Motions. Also Forty-seven Ila- 
tivities, remarkable for the Events they Foretcl, with an 
Exposition^." The book was dedicated gratefully to 

1 << Libelli dno: iiniu, de SsppleBieato jUmanaeh. Alter, de Reatita- 
tione temporum et nu^nm caelefltium," &c. 4to. Norimlit. 1543. 
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Cardan's Milanese friend and patron^ Filippo Archinto. 
So far as it is a supplement to the almanac, it contains 
various useful dirediionB, such as how to find the pole, to 
recognise planets at sight, and so forth, with some useless 
matter, then accounted precious, of an astrological descrip- 
tion. The nativities are very curious. Among them axe 
the horoscopes — eadi with an exposition — of Petrarca, of 
Luther, of the Emperor Charles V, and of King Francis I, 
of Fazio Cardan, of Jerome himself, of his friend Ar- 
chinto, and his otha: patrons; of Venice, from the date of 
its establishment, and, in the same way, of Florence and 
Bologna. The horoscope of Jerome himself I append 
for the benefit of any person who is able to understand 
such mysteries, or may have a desire to see in what fashion 
these things were drawn. 
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Minute explanation of the twelve houses of the twelve 
ngns, and of what Mars meant by being in one, and 
what the Sun and Venus meant by being together in 
another, while the Moon was in a third, is rendered the 
less necessary by the fact that the sketch of his own future, 
drawn by Cardan from this nativity, was emphatically 
incorrect. What the stars pronounced strongly against 
did happen, and what did happen the stars did not 
indicate at all. 

Concerning his skill as an astrologer. Cardan said in 
his dedication that ** the imgrateful condition of the times 
was such that no prayers or rewards would induce him 
again to exercise his art." A certain bishop at Rome 
held, he said, unwittingly, the last example of his skill 
in it. 

Although there ^ was at the time, happily, some ten- 
dency to ridicule astrology, still the supporters of that 
science were not few, nor had its professors, when gain 
only was their object, any reason to complain, for it 
was among the wealthy that it found most liberal support; 
princes and nobles still amused themselves as amateur 
astrologers, and these were ready to pay liberally for the 
aid and countenance they had from scientific men. 
Cardan's way to the favour of the rich at any rate might 
have been much more difficult had there been less to 
favour superstition in his character. The practice of 
astrology Jerome abjured as vainly as the toper might 
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abjure his tankard. He both practised it again and 
wrote of it agaiii ; twice again in successive works he 
discussed, among others, his own horoscope. In doing so 
for the last time, when the events of his life lay chiefly in 
the past, his comment upon it, and upon all nativities 
by which it was influenced and modified, became so 
elaborate that it assumed by itself almost the proportions 
of a book. He returned then thoroughly to his astro- 
logy, for how could he forswear it while he believed the 
science to be true, and there were yet kings to urge that 
he would exercise his skill in it on their behalf? 

In the same year, 1543, Jerome had begun the writing 
of a life of Galen, which it does not appear that he ever 
finished. He also laboured at a book on the art of Meto- 
poscopy, illustrated with numerous physiognomical draw- 
ings. He wrote other matter, much that he has himself 
designated as prodigious folly, on the hint of which he 
expressed his opinion, and that no foolish one, that there 
is in the mind, as in the body, a necessity for getting rid 
of waste, — that the active literary man must write things 
for the fire as well as for the press. Such a work was 
Cardan's " Convivium," or treatise on Example in Love. 
In the same year, stirred by the restless spirit that would 
never suffer him to be content with one work at a time, he 
was engaged in philological research, and wrote a dialogue 
in his own tongue upon a comparison between the respec- 
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live qualities of the (heekf Latin^ ItaUan, and Spanish lan- 
guages. Spanidi armies weve so much at home in Italy, 
and the Spanish language is so easily to be acquiied by 
an Italian, that Jerome's busy mind oould not have failed 
to fasten on it, and to add it to all other acquisitions. 
Still in the same year, 1543, another of Cardanis domestic 
occupations was the coBection into one manuscript volume 
of his epigrams and poems. His fervid temperament had 
often, of course, found relief in verae, but Cardan's poems 
irere not in any aet form givesn to the world. One of 
two are included in his works, and are so directly illus- 
trative of his life, that in their proper place they will 
become a part of this biography. 

In the succeeding year Jerome issued his Five 
Books on Wisdom^, fiom the press of Petreius at Nu- 
Temberg, and added in the same voluuKe a revised re- 
issue of the three books on Consolation, and one book on 
his own written works. In issuing aa account of his 
own works, he professed only to follow the example set 
by Galen of old, and in his own time by Erasmus. This 
Tolume, containing works on three distind; topics, was 
supplied with an ample index, and dedicated to that 

1 " De Sapientid, lil)]! Y. quibus omnis homanae yitse cursuit yiyen« 
dique ratio ezf^catur : item de Consoiatione Libri tres et Ephemeras 
fiiye libellus de Libellis Propriis." Norimb. 1544. This contains the 
first book De Libris Propriis to which reference has been made in 
preceding notes, imder the title of ^ De Sapienti^" ftc 
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patron whose stiength liad chiefly been of service in re- , 

moving for him the obstructions offered to his progress / 

by the Milanese College of Physicians. It was dedicated 
fe> Francisco Sfondrato, Senaix)r and (when the book was i 

published) Govemor of Siemia, who in tlie dedication f 

was lauded &r the splendour and intellectual refinement f 

of his private life, for his public piety, the innooence and 
extreme prudence and moderation of his conduct as a 
magistrate his lenity, and his simplicity of manners. 

In the fourth of the five books on Wisdom there 
occurs the statement concerning supposed cures of con- 
sumption, which was d^tined to affect the current of 
his afterlife, " When we ourselves long laboured in 
ihis city against envy, and our income was not so much as 
our expenses (so much harder is the condition of a, merit 
that is seen than of one that is unknown, and a prophet i 

is of no honour in his own coimtry), we made many 
al;tempt8 to discover new things in our art, for away firom 
the art no step could be made. At length I thought out 
the cure of phthisis which they call phthoe, despaired of 
for ages, and I healed many who now survive." So the 
physician wrote, believing what he stated to be true. 

In the same year, Petreius published Cardan's treatise 
on the Immortality of Souls, which was republished in the 
succeeding year at Lyons by Sebastian Gryphius. Out of 
the first fruits of his industry as Professor of Medicine at 
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Pavia, were furnished the revised sheets of the first book 
of the Contradictions of Doctors, published by a Scoto at 
.Venice^. These publications caused a continual increase of 
reputation, and close upon them followed, in the year 1545, 
as a grand climax, the Book of the Grreat Art, already dis- 
cussed. Jerome became from that time forward one of 
the most popular among the learned authors of his day. 
A few more publications caused him to be more widely 
talked about perhaps than any other scholar of the time 
who did not take part in the great religious morement, 
or express any of the passions it aroused. 

Prosperity had not come to Cardan, but he had brought 
it to himself; in spite Qf everjrthing that had warred 
against him, he had at length achieved as a philosopher 
his conquest of the world. Dishonoured by his birth, 
discredited by his first training as a child, frowned upon 
as a youth by his university, rejected as a man by the 
physicians of his own town, with an ill-looking and sicUy 
body, an erratic mind and a rough manner, a man to be 
disliked at first sight, and shrugged at by all that was 
dull and respectable ; in spite of all, by the force of in- 
tellect and by the force of incessant, unrelaxing work, he 
had at last won ample recognition of his merits. He had 

* This was republished, with the addition of another book, at Paris, 
by Jacobus Macnus, in 1546 ; and by Gryphius, at Lyons, two yean 
later. It was then called " Contradicentium Medioorum Libri duo^ 
quorum uterque centum et octo contradictiones continet," &c. 
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used no worldly tact. His first published book would 
have been the last book issued by a prudent man, for it 
put new determination into the antagonism of his oppo- 
nents. Nevertheless, he had steadily continued at his 
work, using a strong mind not as a toy but as a tool, and 
the result ensued which sooner or later must, in such case, 
always ensue. Man has but to will and work. The 
objects of a high ambition are not instantly secured. 
Cardan had not enough tact to create for himself popu- 
larity, but he had talent enough to create for himself 
fame. To create it for himself, laboriously, by endurance 
and exertion, because no man who moves at a lounging 
pace is likely to outmarch his neighbours. Jerome had 
forced his way up through years of discouragement, 
against contempt and poverty, in spite of severe bodily 
infirmities, and at the age of forty-four he was at length 
a recognised physician, occupying a professor's chair, and 
renowned through Europe as a man of letters. It should 
be remembered, however, that he had based his reputa- 
tion on the writing of more works than there were years 
in his life, and that of those works none had been pub- 
lished until they had been reconsidered, polished, and 
rewritten more than once, commonly twice, but among 
his publications there are many passages that had been 
written five and even ten times by his pen before they were 
committed to the printer's types. The whole writings of 
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Cardan, closely printed, oonstatute as lieaTj a load as 
any one man would desire to cany on his back. Yezy 
familiar with the pen, therefore, his hand must have bcs 
come, for to the last he printed nothing that had not been 
thus written, rewritten, and again, and periiaps yet again 
and again, rerised^. " For/' said Cardan, " they who 
write without digestion are like men who eat crude things r 
for a slight and temporary satis&ction they inflict upon 
themselves a grave and lasting harm^" Even now we 
have not a right impression of the whole amount of 
student's work which Cardan's writings represent, for it 
remains to be added that his memory was vexy bad, and 
for the vast store of facts and illustrations in ahnost every 
department of the science of his day which his many 
books contain, he had to depend almost ezdaaiveiy on 
written memoranda'. 

This persevering habit <£ hard wock, ihen^ was the root 
of Cardan's fame, for genius is a sap that will not go fiir to 
produce flower and firuit, still less to beget solid timber, if 
there be not in its; due place, hidden from the world's eye, 
a root like that to keep it iresh and stirrmg. There were, 
however, other qualities in Cardan's writings to whidi 
we must look for an explanation of the very wide popu- 

1 De liibr. Ptopr. (1557) p. 74* 

» De yit& Propria, cap. 1. 

* <^ QoaBtum- polni ikdnus memsRSB i^qta fvasai scciplb.'^ 
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laritj that they obtained in hia own day. He was not 
too much befinre bis time. His intellect was strong and 
bold; be dared attempt all themes; and there were few of 
the world's mysteries on which he did not reason in his 
books; but wbile his power and originality of mind com- 
manded, universal recognition, learned and unlearned 
were glad to read the works of a philosopher who shared 
their weaknesses. He was perhaps loved by many not 
the less for being in certain respects .weaker than them- 
selves. On alLthe atixactive and delusive pseudo-sciences 
of his own day, on ghosts, dreams, portents, palmistry, 
signs in the heavens and wonders upon earth. Cardan 
reascoied witk good faith, and displayed in their discus- 
sion a profundity that flattered and. encouxaged shallower 
believers. Then, too> he wrote upon these and all 
things not only mjore profoundly, but more pleasantly 
than the great body of his neighbours. As a writer he 
was at once learned and amusing. His quick natural 
wit made him a brisk narrator even when he was most 
garrulous: there was pith in what he wrote, and his works 
always sparkled more or less with those well-considered 
and well-poinited sayings in which learned and. unlearned 
equally delight. Mysteries of heaven and earth thus 
written about in a credulous and marveUoving spirit, 
made the subject of a curious philosophy, would of course 
yield matter for attractive books. They were not less 
attractive because they were, or appeared to be, practical. 
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Cardan had always a purpose in his writing. Astrology 
and kindred topics were supposed nearly to concern the 
daily interests of life; Arithmetic and Algebra concerned 
them really. " Make a book," said Cardan, in another 
of his aphorisms^ — "make a book that will fulfil a pur- 
pose, use will give it polish; then, but not till then, 
it will be perfect." Probably his popularity was more 
advanced by qualities of this kind in his writings than 
by the great and absolute merit of his discoveries in 
Algebra, whereupon chiefly his fame must rest. The 
Book of the Great Art must, however, have assured to 
Cardan among the most learned men of his day that 
high respect and consideration which could be secured 
from the more ignorant by works of less essential value. 

There is another element in Cardan's writings by which 
they were characterised from the first, and by which they 
were made interesting and amusing to their readers, 
namely, the tendency to become autobiographical, and to 
perform self-dissection. We should now very fairly turn 
from a writer who had the bad taste to obtrude himself 
in his own writings ; but three hundred years ago, when 
modem literature was in its infancy, it had a right to prattle 
— the right age for talking properly was yet to come. Now 
the events of Cardan's life, and more especially those of his 

1 The aphorisms cited in this chapter, with one exception, ate all 
firom the fiftieth chapter of the book De Y it& Propxia. 
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later years, were of a kind calculated to excite men'3 
sympathies, so that the fragments of self-revelation had 
always a life and charm in them ; they were a pleasant 
sauce that heightened very much the relish of the reader 
for the entire book. 

Another source of Cardan's popularity was a deficiency 
of liveliness in other learned writers. There were many 
isolated pleasant books, but there was no grave utterer of 
tome upon tome of Latin who had much more than his 
wisdom to dispose of. The readers of Cardan were sure 
to be amused with wit and eccentricity, at the same time t 

that they were impressed with the conviction of his being 1 

the most learned man of his own time, for there was no I 

other whose philosophy embraced so wide a range of 
subjects. In this respect, and in the charm of nimbleness 
and suppleness as a writer, his chief rival, Scaliger, was 
greatly his inferior. 

In the year 1545, then, at which date this narrative 
now stands, Cardan lectured on medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Pavia as he had lectured during the previous year, 
almost to empty benches. The confusion caused by war 
in the finances of the university did not check very 
seriously his career, and the position attained by him was 
at length a safe one. As a physician of much more than 
common penetration he was widely sought, and as an 
author^ the series of works ending with his real master- 

VOL. I. U 
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piece, the Book of the Great Art, had at last won for him 
an extensire reputation, Europe bang then one republio 
of letters, which was addressed bj every man who pub- 
lished books in Latin. The poEtical boundaries of states 
then circumscribed no man's literary credit, and authors 
seeking publishers looked about Europe, not about their 
own town only. So the works of Cardan and of many 
another learned man were first issued, now &om a joess 
in his own country, now by a Gfetman publisher^ and at 
another time perhaps in Baale or Paiia. It was, as we all 
know, no mere spirit of pedantry that fizat prompted the 
use of Latin as an universal bmguage. . 

We ought not to turn from these ec^di^:a:don& of the 
source of the fame earned by Jerome among those of his 
own day without one or two comments, that may save 
him, and his age also, from too hasty contempt. There are 
superstitions current among ourselves.. Credulity is now 
in some respects as gross, though not as common, aa it 
was during the sixteenth century. If we have made what 
we believe to be astounding strides in knowledge, let it 
be borne in mind that the men of that age moved forward 
not less rapidly than we are moving now, inspiDe d* the 
great mixture of error with their wisdom which. a}^)eai9 
so strange to us wherever it is obsolete. The political 
movements of rulers, the devastation of laaids^ the demo^ 
ralisation and impoverishment of the people, were then 
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indeed deplorable, and we excel that period in wisdom 
by the sum. of all experience that has been fidnce acquired. 
Yet we should know that it was then possible to boast nc^ 
less loudly or less justly than we now boast in our day of 
railways and dectric telegraphs, and to believe diat intel- 
lect had few more triumphs to adiievc. "We should 
exult^'* said Cardan^ WTiting in this vein — " we should 
exult in a field covered with blossom. For what is more 
wonderful than pyrotechny or the 'l^miderbolt aimed by 
the hands of moctala, which is more devastating than the 
thunder of celestial beings ? Nor will I be silent con- 
coming thee, great magnet, by whom we are led through 
the vastest seas in the darkweas af night, l^rough fearful 
storms, into strange^ nnknown region& Add also the in- 
vention of typography , achieved by mortal handicraft and 
heavenly wit, rival to the divine miradec^ and what more 
ia there to be dcme unles? we occupy Ae heavens ?"^ 

Again we should lemember, if we would do justice 
not to his age only, but also to Jerome himself, that the 
strange combination in one disracter of high intellectual 
endowment with mperstidoia of incredible absurdity — 
the kind of mixture we ha:ve noticed in Cardan — was 
commooi among the foremost men of aU that ^e. Kepler 
himself^ like Cardan, cast nativities ; Tycba Brafae kept 
an idiot, whose mouthingshe received as revelations from 

» De Vitft Piroprift, cap. xlr. 
u2 
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on high ; Melancthon was an interpreter of dreams ; and 
Luther, who abounded in many superstitions of his day, 
had so certain a belief in killcrops, or devil's changelings, 
that having seen a boy at Dessau whom he took for a 
changeling, he did not scruple to advise his murder. " I 
told the Prince of Anhalt, that if I were prince of that 
country, I would venture homicidium thereon, and would 
throw it into the river Moldatf." 

The self-revelations of Cardan may furnish us with a 
more vivid picture of such inconsistencies than could be 
had from others using the subdued tone common among 
men in intercourse with one another. I do not, however, 
think that he was in such matters a greater curiosity than 
many of the learned men about him. His eccentricity 
consisted perhaps more in the extent of his candour than 
in his peculiarities of conduct or opinion. 

It is not, for e^cample, every writer who is ready to 
amuse his readers with a cha{)ter upon what he likes to 
hav^ for breakfast or for supper, and how long he likes 
to be in bed. When he was old and garrulous, Cardan 
poured out a rich store of such details, which now serve 
pleasantly not only in aid of a minute depiction of him- 
self, but also in illustration of the manners of his time^. 

^ For these hints I am indebted to Dugald Stewart's preliminaiy 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

3 Authority for all the succeeding details upon food and dress will be 
found in chaps. vL yiii. and zx. of the book Be Vit& Froprift. 
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Cardan had a constitution that required to be refreshed 
with a full measure of sleep. He avoided night-watchings 
as much as possible ; he liked to spend ten hours in bed, 
during eight of which he slept if his health happened to 
be pretty good, otherwise he had not more than four or 
five hours of proper rest. When he was wakeful he was 
accustomed to get up and walk round his bed counting 
thousands, with the hope of making himself sleepy. He 
took but little medicine, being a doctor ; but when his 
sleeplessness grew to be troublesome he abstained very 
much from food, or put himself upon half diet. The 
ihedicinal remedies most used by him to procure sleep 
were bear's grease, or an ointment of poplar, applied 
externally in seventeen places. It is an edif3ring thing 
for us to figure to ourselves one of the most eminent 
physicians of the sixteenth century rising at night weary 
of watching to grope for his -little jar of bear's grease, 
and then patiently sitting down on the edge of the bed 
to anoint the top of his head and the soles of his feet, his 
elbows, his heels, his thighs, his temples, his jugulars, the 
regions of his heart and liver, and his upper lip, according 
to the formula prescribed, then creeping into bed again 
to try the value of his remedy. 

Two hours after the sun Jerome rose for the day. He 
was not much troubled with the putting on of clothes, for 
he was careless about the purchasing of new dress ; during 
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the days of wHch the Bixytj has been th^s &r told, care- 
less upon compulfflon. His private opinion iras that four 
garments ought to suffice for a man, one heavy and one 
heavier, one light and one lighter. With those he could 
make fourteen respectable combinations of attire, not 
counting one that consisted in the wearing of them all at 
once. He did not quite act up to that theory, but he 
had not a predilection for new clothes, and was commonly 
to be found wearing dress of a past fashion, or when he 
became more of a traveller, wearing out in cme countiy 
clothes bought in another. Thus, for example, after his 
return from the Scotch journey, presently to be related, 
he caused remark simong his neighbours by continuing 
to wear the dress that he had bought in Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh fashions being foolish in the eyes of Pavia, 
Milan, and Bologna. 

Cardan liked a heavy supper and a light break&st, 
supper being his chief meal during the day. The light 
breakfast consisted in his mature and later life of bread, 
water, and raisins, tea and cofiee being in those days 
unknown. To his wife and children he was attached 
very warmly, though Aldo, his youngest son, proved a 
young scapegrace, and began early to trouble him. His 
eldest boy, Gian Batista, was good and amiable ; trained 
by Cardan to his own profession, he was simple<>minded 
and of quiet wajrs ; Clara, the daughter too, was a good 
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girl ; and we may suppose that wife and children were 
not shut out of the' philosopher's study. There Jie worked 
with his feet naked, dipping his pen into a costly inkstand, 
and not unwilling to bend his sickly face sometimes over 
one of the pet animals, whether it were cat, dog, goat, 
or bird, that was allowed to scratch or hop among his 
papers. Then he had patients to see, and his lecture to 
deliver. When his dinner came it was a light one. It 
was never less, however, than the yolk of an egg, with 
two or more ounces of bread, and with or without a 
modicum of wine. On Friday or Sunday he had shell- 
fish, of which he was very fond. There was no solid 
food — not counting fish as solids — that he liked better 
than veal, and the way to cook veal to his utmost satis- 
faction was to stew it in a pot without liquor, after it had 
been well beaten with the backs of knives. It was then, 
he considered, moister and richer than meat roasted on a 
spit. After dinner Cardan liked a little music. 

Supper — tea being of course an unkno¥m meal — ^was 
the great gastronomic event of Cardan's day. There was 
always a dish of beet, or else rice with a salad ; but he 
preferred endive. Fish, he tells us, he liked much better 
than meat ; but then it must needs be good and fresh. 
Fond too of angling, he was glad when he had fish of his 
own catching. Of all fish he preferred firesh-water shell- 
fish, and of those above all others river mussels, because, 
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we are told^ his mother longed for them before he came into 
the world; but he had a great partiality for oysters too, 
and cockles. He is particular to specify his regard for 
codfish^ halibut, and sturgeon, for turbot, raulleti gudgeon, 
soles, flounders, and others ; also for pike and carp ; also 
for land tortoises. He liked tunny in all states ; and her* 
lings, whether salt or fresh, but best of all when dried. 
After all he is not sure whether the best of all eatables is not 
a well-selected carp^ weighing from' three to seven pounds. 
From large fishes he lets us know that he removed the head 
and belly^ but from small fishes only the backbone and taiL 

Of flesh meats he preferred veal and pork, roasted or 
minced. He was particularly fond of chickens' wings, 
and of the livers of capons and pigeons, and of giblets 
generally. 

He had a partiality for sweets; and records his power 
of appreciating the delights of honey, of ripe grapes, of 
melons^ figs, cherries, peaches, and the like; he is at the 
same time particular in stating that none of these things 
disagreed with him. In oil he delighted beyond measure, 
whether mixed with salt or with sweet olives. Onions 
always did him good; and he found rue also of great virtue 
in preserving him from poisonous influences of all kinds. 
He derived benefit, also, from the use of Roman worm- 
wood. He allowed himself at supper about half a pini 
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of sweet wine, to which he put an equal, or rather more 
than an equal, quantity of water. 

Having in his old age told the world these things, 
Jerome amused himself with the manufacture of a little 
burlesque sketch of the philosophy of victuals, which' 
may be taken as a satire upon some of his own graver 
generalisations. " There are," he say^, " seven summa 
genera of things — air, sleep, exercise, food, drink, medi- 
cine, preservatives. And there are fifteen species — air, 
sleep, exercise, bread, meat, milk, eggs, fish, oil, salt, 
water, figs, rue, grapes, and onions. There are fifteen 
preparatives — fire, ashes, the bath, water, pot, fryingpan, 
spit, gridiron, knife-back and knife-edge, a grater; parsley, 
rosemary, and laurel." Here, it may be observed, the list, 
made up at random, wants one article more. " Of exer- 
cises,, there are the grinding- wheel, walking, riding, the 
small pestle and mortar, cart, making of cutlery, riding 
(this item is repeated), the saddle, navigation, cleaning 
of platters, friction or lotion; fifteen," adds Jerome, sud- 
denly counting them up, though they are but a ragged 
ten, into conformity with his abstruse system of fifteens. 
" These things," he adds, writing no doubt after supper, 
with a twinkle in his eye, " I have reduced to a com- 
pendium, after the manner of the theologians, not with- 
out exercise of profound thought, and a great display 
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of reason. There are five things," he goes on to say, 
^' that may be taken freely by all except old men ; they 
are, bread, fish, cheese, wine, and water. Two may be 
used as medicines, mastix and coriander ; sugar is nsed 
in many things. Two things are condiments, saffion 
and salt, which also is an element Four things are to 
be taken moderately; they are, meat, yolk of egg, raisins, 
and oil: the last," he adds, '' a latent element, answering 
in properties, when burnt, to the element of the stars !" 

So, conffldering Cardan as an animal, the day, with its 
edifications, passed away, and there returned with night 
the period of sleep and dreams. By dreams, as we have 
seen already, the philosopher considered himself to be 
sometimes lifted out of animal existence, and brought 
into communication with things spiritual His nights 
were as eventful as his days. He was beset by portents. 
He saw one evening a meteor which approached his 
court-yard, and, bright for a minute or two, was extin- 
guished suddenly. That, we are told, preceded his ac- 
quisition of the favour of the Marquis d' Avalos, a profit- 
able honour that was not of long duration. He dreamt one 
night^ a strange dream of Alexander the Great, Hephaes- 
tion, and a lion, that preceded and portended his admis- 
sion into the Milanese College of Physicians. Alexander 

> The dreams here quoted are related in the fourth book Syne- 
sionim Somniorum (ed. Bas. 1562), pp. 252, 267. 
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was d'Avalos or the Cardinal Sfondrato, the lion was the 
college, and Hephaesdon was Inica della Croce. Ghosts 
of the dead came to the bedside of the excitable and ner* 
vous man. In 1537, a year after ier death, his mother 
stood at the foot of his bed in the scarlet dress she used to 
wear when occupied in household avocations. She came 
to call him to her. Did she not know that she was dead? 
he asked. She did, and summoned him to come to her 
next year. But he had work to do, and did not wish to 
leave it. An accident, a narrow escape from serious hurt 
or death, in the succeeding year, was the fulfilment of that 
warning. There was an old college friend, also, who has 
been named on a former page. Prosper Marinon, a friend 
who had died in the flower of years, and with whom 
Jerome had formerly discoursed of ghostly things, and of 
the state of the soul after death. Prosper Maripon had 
come to his bedside, also a year after death, and he too being 
asked, had said that he knew himself to be dead, and had 
stooped down over his old friend, and kissed him on the 
lips. A second time, later in Cardan's life, the ghost of 
Prosper Marinon visited at night his old companion. 

Such visions were a portion of his bodily infirmity. His 
flesh was tainted from the first with evil humours, and the 
gout, which appeared soon after he removed to Pavia, was 
no more than a link in a long chain of maladies produced 
at one time by the irritable state of his nervous system, 
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and at another time by the impure condition of his blood* 
But it is just to balance these considerations of his weak- 
ness with a few more suggestions of his strength. By the 
help of a few aphori^s taken from his works, this can 
be done very briefly. The first two of the following 
ideas I quote, not for their truth — they wrong humanity 
— ^but because they are at once clever and characteristic of 
the morbid feelings out of which they sprung; the rest 
are wisely thought as well as shrewdly uttered: 

" To a man saying, * I pity you,' I replied, * You have 
no right to do so.' 

I told a youth whom I was warning against evil com- 
pany, ' I can show you many an apple th^t has become 
rotten through lying with others in a heap, but I can 
show you no heap that has made a rotten apple sound 
again.' 

I said to a servant from whom I parted, * You please 
me, but I don't please you ; therefore I am obliged to leave 
you.' 

Better omit a hundred things that should be said, than 
say one tiling that ought to be omitted. 

If you were without money, children, friends, and had 
the other gifts of life, you could be happy. Wanting 
those, and these also, there would remain to you few 
days for sorrow. 

The vulgar admire knowledge that comes of experi- 
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ence ; the knowledge valued by the learned is that 
which is obtained by reasoning from the effect up to the 
cause. 

When you mean to wash, first see that you have a 
towelhandy." 

Jerome tells us that the occupations in his study served ( 

to moderate the great sense of his love for wife and chil- 1 

dren. We have now traced his career to the conclusion 
of that long period of struggle with adversity which Lucia 
had shared with him. She was not to take part in hh 
prosperity. The white-robed maiden who had tempted 
him to marriage had been a true wife to him for sixteen 
years. She had left a home in which there was no want, 
to starve with him in Milan, to struggle with him in Gal- 
larate, to bear with him the scoffs of neighbours, to sus- 
tain his spirit in a thousand hours of sorrow. She must 
have shed her woman's tears over the loss of those jeweb 
and those bits of bridal finery that had paid gambling 
debts, or been converted into bread. But she had not 
been weak. She was brave, says her husband, and of 
indomitable spirit ; gentle, affectionate, and rather good- 
looking^. While Jerome laboured with his pen, she had 
spent anxious days in meditations upon dinner, and in the 
rearing of her children, when adversity hung as a heavy I 

doud over the house. But with the cloud she also was 
* Genitoranun Exemplar (ed. LugcL 1555), p. 113. 
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to fade away; she did not li^e to see lier husband's 
utmoBt hope of &me accompUfllted. She Uved out the 
long struggle, and (perhaps worn down by the suecession 
of anxieties), just when the yeais of tdomf^ were at hand, 
the young wife died. Married in girlhood, she could 
have been scarcely more thaa thirty-three years old when 
Cardan lost her tender ministratioas. 

Jerome had gone to Pavia with his wife, where, in spite 
of deserted lecture-rooms^, and the great loss of income suf- 
fered in war times by the university>he did on the whole 
maintain his position.; but to Lucia the change seemed 
no success* In the second year of office money was de- 
ficient, and in the year 1546, there being no funds at 
all in the hands of iha senate^ public salaries could 
only be regarded as bad debts. The house which had 
belonged to hia mothei:, and whidt had MLm down, 
having in the mean time been leboik, Jerome returned 
with his family to Mikn. In the next year the difficulty 
Was removed ; ibat year, however, the failing Lucia did 
not live to see. 

The return to Milan caosed a year o£ forced leisure 
and care. Cardan had to sely mainly on his pen, and 
spent six months in writing withoat intermisBion. It 
was then that he amused hia anxioitB mind by writing 
his Encomium on Gout, to wham he neaa just pledged as 
a subject; thereto incited, perhaps, by the authority of 
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Lucian, among wKose works there is a dramatic tribute 
to the might of the same despot, and throughout Cardan's 
works it is evident that he read Lucian and liked him. 
At the same time Jerome wrote also an Encomium of 
Nero ; these works being exercises less of satire than of 
ingenuity. It was an old scholastic manner of amusement 
to heap up in an uncompromising way all possible argu- 
ments in favour of some obvious paradox. So earnestly 
did Jerome set to work, that we might be misled by his 
writing into the belief that he did really take Nero for 
a great and good man, if we did not know that not a 
doubt had then been cast on the good faith of those 
by whom he was originally painted as a monster. In 
the sixteenth century it would have been almost heretical 
to separate from Nero seriously the ideas of cruelty and 
wickedness. That Cardan chose Nero for his white- 
washing because he was the blackest man of whom he 
knew, is evident upon referring to another of his works 
that contained the set of horoscopes recently mentioned. 
Among them is the horoscope of Nero, properly adapted 
to a character of superhuman wickedness. 

So Jerome was occupied, he being then forty-five 
years old, when, towards the close of the year 1546, his 
young wife died^. He was left in charge of his three 
motherless children, of ^whom the eldest, Gianbatista, 

^ De Morte. Opera, Tom. !. p. 676. 
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was thirteen years old ; the girl Clara was eleven ; and 
Aldo, the younger boy, was four. Delipate charge for a 
busy and eccentric student ! Cardan's own motlier was 
dead; but there remained to the children stiH their 
grandmother Bandarini, the Thaddsea before mentioned, 
who, when her daughter died, had survived by fifteen 
years her husband Aldobello. She, while she Kved, 
occupied imperfectly the mother's place in Jerome's 
household^. 

Had Lucia lived on, how different the future might 
have been ! The terrible calamity that cannot be 
averted now, might then never have crushed her hus- 
band's heart. They might have taken delight together 
in the great feme of the philosopher, with which during 
his ovm lifetime all Europe was to ring, and while 
the note of triumph was resounding out of doors, there 
might have been other voices murmuring about the walls 
of home than the dull echoes of the mourning of a very 
desolate old man. 

' De Vita Propria, cap. zxrii. p. 99. 
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